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Beautiful: 


Decorators recommend 


this new floor 


Architects say: 


Lo f) 2 -lasti f) 4 ? “For a generation!” 


HAT ahappy reaction from the unimag- 

inative yellows and browns of yesterday 
is the floor in this smart entrance hall! It’s 
cheerier—brighter. It has color. Truly, decora- 
tors have opened our eyes to an almost be- 
wildering world of color and beauty in the 
largest single area in a room—the floor. 

This modern floor beauty is now available 
to all home-lovers because of a belief long held 
by Armstrong’s that new and better linoleum 
designs could be developed—designs that were 
worthy of careful cementing in place as a fine 
floor of linoleum should be laid. 

Today your floors may be plain or patterned, 
subdued or strongly colorful—for today there 
is an Armstrong design for every kind of room. 
And despite the fact that decorators recommend 
these patterned floors for the finest of homes, 
they are less costly than other floor materials 
which afford color and design. 


Permanent as well, say architects 


And wear! Here’s a delightful surprise for you. 
You've Ww alked on linoleum floors in ofhces, in 
schools, stores, and shops. Architects say such 
floors should last at least twenty-five years and 


even longer. Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors in 
your home will never be subjected to the wear a 
floor gets in an office. Yet they are made of the 
same long-lasting materials—finely ground 
cork, oxidized linseed oil, and burlap. Waxed 
occasionally, say twice a year, the floor of 
Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum you install in your 
house should retain its original beauty for a 
lifetime of the heaviest wear. 


Decorators use these new patterns 


Good furniture and department stores are dis- 
playing the new Armstrong patterns that dec- 
orators are urging their patrons to see. If you 
are planning to refloor, or even to do over your 
present floors—first see these new patterns. 
Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will gladly 
help you not only in the selection of attractive 
floors, but also in the decoration of your entire 
home. Just write to this Bureau, describing 
the room or group of rooms you would like to 
redecorate. Complete color set-ups of actual 
materials will be sent you, all specially selected 
for your particular needs. This service is free. 
Just write to Armstrong Cork Company, Lino- 
leum Division, 887 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


_Armstrong’s Linoleum 


FOR EVERY FLOOR IN THE HOUSE 


INLAID 


PLAIN ~ 





JASPE ~ PRINTED 













This color scheme set-up 
shows how well an Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum floor 
(Handcraft tile No. 3147) 
harmonizes with draperies, 
trim, and wall colors. 

















Above—a two-toned 
rippled design in 
Armstrong’s Print 
ed Linoleum, No. 
8155. Low in price 
—long lasting. 











Look for the 

: : CIRCLE A 

One of Armstrong’s new in- trademark on 
laid patterns, No.427. Bya the burlap back 


special process, the colors in 
alternate squares are marble- 
ized, bringing a new note of 
softness and interest to the 
whole design. 


Write for new book on 
home decoration 


VERY woman who plans her own home 

decoration will find real help and inspira- 
tion in Agnes Foster Wright’s new book, 
“ Floors, Furniture, and Color.” 

Mrs. Wright, formerly pre sident of the New 
York Interior Decorators’ League, has filled 
this book with practical suggestions for decorat- 
ing homes, large or small. Full-color reproduc- 
tions of ideal rooms enable you easily to carry 
out these suggestions in your own home. Sent 
to anyone in the United States on receipt of 25 
cents to cover mailing costs. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 887 Vir- 
ginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Hatr-Gop, Harr-Beast,” Tue Princess Vaterta Once Descrispep Him 


A Scene From “Revrarion” Parstep For McCatt’s By Daniet Content 


ee SABATINI! ® ® 


an author whose very name calls forth 

in our minds visions of the gold and 

purple glory of romance—of the high, 

heroic days when men loved and dared 
and conquered 


SABATINI! 


and we think of chivalry and ladies fair 
and deeds of derring-do 

SABATINI! 

the greatest romancer since Sir Walter 

Scott or perhaps the greatest romancer 
of all times 
SABATINI! 

author of “The Sea Hawk,” “Scara- 

mouche,” “Captain Blood,” “Fortune’s 

Fool,” “The Carolinian,” and—great- 
est of all— 

“BELLARION” 
The new novel by this master weaver 
of gorgeous word tapestries 


“BELLARION” 


which begins next month in this maga- 
zine and which will offer the kind of 
treat which McCall’s delights to afford 
its readers—a great writer, at the crest 
of his fame and at the height of his 
power, compressing all his brilliance, 
all his skill and all his fire into the 
limits of a single novel for the enter- 
tainment and delight of the McCall 
family. 


“BELLARION” 


a tale of Italy in the stirring, pictur- 
esque days of the Renaissance, when a 
courageous soldier of fortune might— 
by his wits and by his sword—raise 
himself to be the equal of dukes and 
princes. Begin it in next month’s issue 
and you will find yourself transported 
to—indeed, living in—that feverish, 


adventu rous, wonderful age. 


® IN THE FEBRUARY MCCALL’S ® 
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VERYWHERI I 
| go I hear around 

me the continuou 
murmur and hum ot 
chattering voices, and it 
make me wonder il 
peo} le hould not talk 
less and think more. The 
men and women among 
ny friends and acquaint 
ance who have travelled 
most, and who appear to 
be best informed on 
Various subject are 
those who sit quietly and 


listen when they are in 
1 crowd they rarely 
ever speak unless they 
re asked a direct ques 
tion They are not anx 
ious to thrust either 
their knowledge or their 
opinions upon others. It 
ippears to me that they 
have vleaned their in 
formation from observa 
tion, thought, study, and 
listening to the experi 
ences of others, rather 
than by endless, and oft 
entimes inconsequential 
talking 

By incon equential 
talking, I mean usel 
chatter that does not 
et anyone anywhere 
talk that does not leave 
1 thought with you to 
turn over in your mind 
is you go to business in 
the morning, or whilk 
you put the baby to 








bed in the evening. Go 
iping, Of course, come 


in this class, and the 
habitual gossiper is a 
dangerous and _ vicious 
character His words 


carry a malice and a 
ting, sometimes thought 
less, but more often cde 
liberate; in either case 
they are harmful, and 
the hurts they inflict are 
useless, discouraging, and 
dangerous. They cause 








Thought is the exercise 
our brains need, they 
will not thrive without 
it. It is good to clean your 
brains occasionally just 
as you clean your house 
Dust out the corners 
and sweep down the cob- 
webs; make a place for 
new. ideas that will 
broaden and develop you 
I once was intimately 
acquainted with a lovely, 
old-fashioned garden, a 
friendly garden, a garden 
that made your heart 
laugh. It was in the 
country, and in one 
corner of it stood the lit- 
tle log cabin in which 
lived the dear little old 
lady who owned it. This 
garden was surrounded 
by a rail fence, which is 
the loveliest, most artis- 
tic and most beautiful 
fence, in the whole world 
Rail fences amble along 
carelessly, vines and wild 
roses cling to them, and 
birds build their nests 
where the weather-beaten 
rails cross. In the corners 
tiny wild flowers peek 
out from the tangled 
grasses, and in the spring, 
baby birds peck uncer- 
tainly at the moss and li- 
chens that cling to the rails 
Oh, there is nothing so 
joyous and gay as an an 
cient rail fence, surround- 
ing a lovely flower garden. 
But one day, from a 
distant land came the 
little lady’s only son, 
and tears ran down his 
cheeks as he looked at 
the remains of the gar- 
den, and the little cabin 
He bought land adjoin- 
ing it, and built a huge 
house for his family. 
But the lovely garden 
he left in the enfolding 
arms of the old rail 











disappointments, heart i 


aches and tears, and are 
often the basis for brok 
en friendships of long 
standing. But the di 
cerning individual is usu 
ally conscious of the it 
tentional slanderer, and 
guards against his verbal 
onslaughts. Queer, but in 


ilmost all villages ind 
in almost all clubs or 
groups of people, there 
is one whom you ar 
warned against one 
dividual whose barbed 
tongue cuts and slash¢ 
without regard for either 
feelings or truth. | have more 
pity than contempt for such a 
pers the ire fortunate, 
1 the have tew friend and 
he best thi in fit e trom 
real friendship 

More real damage ccom- 
plished, I think, | the appar 
ent ha le individual who 
tr k that in a crowd | I 
cart 1 an uninterrupted c 
versation ; the ibject is of no im 
pertance so long as he talks; he 
ives no thought to his word 


ind they flow from his lips as 


, n } 
pontaneously as 


water bubbles from a mountain 
ts purity nor it ong songs 

ine conversation come either 
j lnogich 


tree ind 


and 


come 
Irom 


Many 


stream, but 
from the 
an 


by 


lack 
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DON'T TELL ALL 


“It is good to clean your brains occasionally just as you clean your 


YOU KNOW 


STRATTON-PORTER 


BY GENE 


AUTHOR 


OF 


“FRECKLES,” 
THE 


“THE WHITE FLAG,” 
LIMBERLOST,” 


ILLUSTRATION BY C. H. TAFFS 


house. Dust out the corners and sweep down the cobwebs; make a place 


for new ideas that will broaden and develop you.”” 


SY) 


—An Excerpt From Gene Srratron-Porrer’s ArticteE On Turis Pace 


they have not 
heart, but 
head, or 


thought 


house he made a refuge 

for the birds, and al- 

ways kept food and 

water there. He hired a 

kindly neighbor, who 

knew just how the little 

lady kept the garden, to 

pull the weeds, fertilize 

the ground, and replace 

the dead flowers. Now 

little children play 

around the garden, birds 

sing and raise their 

young, and the lovely 

garden smiles once more. 

It is some such process 

as this that I would sug- 

gest for our brains. They must 

be exercised properly just as one’s 
body, or like our bodies the: 
grow stale and unproductive 

thoughts flourish in a_ fertile 

brain just as flowers bloom in 

cultivated soil. Thoughts allowed 

expression without consideration, 

damage the thoughts of others, 

just as weeds permitted to flour- 

ish damage the garden. They 

are a blight on intelligent con- 

versation, and should be elim- 

inated. 
There is an easy remedy for 
this. Do some comprehensive 


reading on any subject that interests you; do some investigat- 
ing and experimenting. When you take a journey in an 
automobile, or in a train, keep your eyes open—watch the 


people, birds and flowers that you pass, [Turn to page 52 
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OODNESS! Another suitor?” 

And the lovely Princess 
frowned severely on the handsome 
young stranger. 

“Why not?” replied the youth 
pleasantly. 

“Well,” said the Princess, “do 
you see those three rather cross- 
looking princes? They came from 
Egypt and India and China with 
perfectly splendid gifts — magic 
beauty soaps and magic beauty 
lotions and magic mirrors. I’ve 
just refused them!” 


“Ah, but [I bring you truth,” 


oO 
> 






smiled the youth. “With ¢his mir- 
ror,” said he, pointing to the pool, 
“and ¢his lotion,” collecting a little 
clear water in his palm, “and this!” 
drawing forth a cake of Ivory Soap, 
“your Royal Highness needs no 
magic—oh, lovely Princess, 
nothing can make you lovelier, but 
these will help keep you lovely. 
Will you marry me?” 

“How charming!” said Her 
Highness, in great excitement. 
“Y ou are absolutely the first sensible 
man I have interviewed this week. 
I should like to see you often.” 
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99*/100% Pure ¢ IT FLOATS 


Ul Hhful suitor 


| brant: never did hold 
beauty’s secret. Always, 
lovely complexions have depended 
upon two things—good health and 
perfect cleanliness. If your skin 
requires special treatment, you 
should consult a physician. Ivory 
does not agree to bestow health, 
but it does promise you safe cleans- 
ing. It contains no drugs, no medic- 
aments, no strong perfumes. It is 
a pure soap—the best friend your 
delicate complexion can have. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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A new story by Rudyard 
Kipling, master short- 
story writer of the world 

a new story by Rudyard 
Kipling who has broken 
his silence to bring back 
that famous _ schoolboy, 
“*Stalky’’, the irresistible 
symbol for the youth of the 
world. @ g@ Suchis the 
treat to be found in this is- 
sue of McCall’s, surely a 
fitting opening for the 
New Year, and symbolical 
of the constant surprises 
we are diming to present to 
our readers. And this is 
only the first of the world- 
famous Englishman’s sto- 
ries to appear in these 
pages, for McCall’s is to 








us 
x 


Te Army Class “English,” 
which included the Upper 
Fifth, was trying to keep 
iwake, for “English” (Augustan 
epoch) came at last lesson, and that, 
on a blazing July afternoon, meant 
after everyone had been bathing 
Even Mr. King found it hard to 
fight against the snore of the tide 
along the Pebble Ridge, and spurred 
himself with strong words. 

Since, said he, the pearls of En- 
glish Literature existed only to be 
wrenched from their settings and 
cast before young swine rooting for 
marks, it was his loathed business— 
in anticipation of the Army Prelim- 








inary Examination which, as usual, 








have twelve of them in all 
and his tales are to appear 
exclusively in this maga- 
zine. @ @ Theopening 
story of the series is a new 
“Stalky”’ story—and all 
Kipling fans know what 
that means. If you don’t 
know “‘Stalky’’ don’t wait 
longer to become acquain- 
ted with him but meet him 
here and now in ‘The 
Propagation of Knowl 
edge.’’ And it goes without 
saying that you will love 
him as we all do who know 
him—for he is really your 
youth, my youth, all youth 
the wide-world over, in- 
carnate. 


seekin’, up-an’-downstairs, son of 
a gun,” Howell breathed. 

Beetle chuckled aloud in the sud 
den knowledge that King was the 
ancient and. eternal Boatswain 
Chucks—later Count Shucksen—of 
“Peter Simple.” He had never re- 
alised it before. 

“Sorry, Sir. I’m afraid I’ve been 
asleep, Sir,” he sputtered. 

The shout of the Army Class di- 
verted the storm. King was grimly 
glad that Beetle had condescended 
to honour them so far. Perhaps he 
would now lend his awakened ear 
to a summary of tie externals of 
Doctor Johnson, as limned by Ma- 
caulay. And he read with intention, 








would be held at the term’s end un- 
der the auspices of an official Exam- 
iner sent down ad hoc—to prepare 
for the form a General Knowledge 
test-paper, which he would give 
them next week. It would cover 
their studies up to date of the Augus- 
tans and King Lear, which was the 
selected—and strictly expurgated— 
Army play for that year. Now, En- 
glish Literature, as he might have 
told them, was not divided into 
water-tight compartments but 
flowed like a river. For example, 
Samuel Johnson, glory of the Au- 
gustans and no mean commentator 
on Shakespeare, was but one of a 
mighty procession which— 

At this point, Beetle’s nodding 
brows came down with a grunt on 
the desk. He had been soaking .and 
sunning himself in the open sea- 
baths built out on the rocks under 
the cliffs, from 2:15 to 4:40. 

The form took Johnson off their 
minds. With any luck, Beetle would 
last King till the tea-bell. King 
rubbed his hands and began to carve 
him. He had gone to sleep to show his contempt (a) for Mr 
King, who might or might not matter, and (b) for the Au- 
gustans who, none the less, were not to be sneered at by one 
whose vast and omnivorous reading, for which such ex- 
traordinary facilities had been granted (this was because the 
Head had allowed Beetle the run of his library) naturally 
overlooked such epigonoi as Johnson, Swift, Pope, Gray and 
the like. 
appealed— 

Even so, Beetle, salt-encrusted all over except his spec- 
tacles, and steeped in delicious langours, was sliding back to 
leep again, when “Taffy” Howell, the leading light of the 
form, who knew his Marryatt as well as Stalky did his Surtees, 
began in a patent, noiseless whisper: “Allow me to observe— 
in the most delicate manner in the world—just to hint—” 


Harrison Ainsworth and Marryatt, doubtless, 


Turkey’s Horace Markep Tue Metre On BEETLE’s SKULL. IT Hurt 


he 


PROPAGATION 
of KNOWLEDGE 


BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


AUTHOR OF “THE JUNGLE BOOK,” 
“STALKY & CO.,” “SOLDIERS THREE” 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


“Under pretext of studying literature, a desultory and un- 
formed mind would naturally return, like the dog in 
Scripture—” 

“Youre a shillin’- 


trencher-scrapin’, napkin-carryin’, 


that just historian’s picture of a 
grotesque figure with untied shoe 
strings, which twitched and grunted 
gorged its food, bit its finger-nails, 
and neglected its ablutions. The 
form hailed it as a speaking likeness 
of Beetle; nor were they corrected. 

Then King implored him to 
vouchsafe his comrades one single 
fact connected with Dr. Johnson 
which might at any time have at- 
tached itself to what, for decency’s 
sake, must, Mr. King supposed, be 
called his mind. 

Beetle was understood to say that 
the only thing he could remember 
was in French. 

“You add, then, the Gallic tongue 
to your accomplishments? The in 
formation plus the accent? ’Tis well! 
Admirable Crichton, proceed!” 

And Beetle proceeded with the 
text of a Du Maurier drawing in a 
back-number of Punch:— 

“De tous ces défunts cockolores 

Le moral Fénélon, 

Michel Ange et Johnson 

(Le Docteur) son les plus awful 

bores.” 

To which Howell, wooingly, just above his breath: 

“Oh, won’t you come up, come up?” 

Result, as the tea bell rang, one hundred lines, to be shown 
up at 7:45 that evening. This was meant to blast the pleasant 
summer interval between tea and prep. Howell, a favorite in 
“English” as well as Latin, got off, but the Army Class 
crashed into tea with a new Limerick. 

The imposition was purely a matter of book-keeping, as 
far as Beetle was concerned; for it was his custom of rainy 
afternoons to fabricate a store of lines in anticipation of ac- 
cidents. They covered such English verse as interested him 
at the moment, and helped to fix the stuff in his memory 
After tea, then, he took the required amount from his drawer 
in Number Five Study, thrust it into his [Turn to page 74] 
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“Come out of the kitchen!’ called a 
famous woman novelist over the 
fence a few years ago to all the love 
ly ladies who. would follow into the 
feminist camp—and then what hap- 
pened to the forsaken sinks and 
ranges? History is silent, but we all 
suspect that the men went in if only 
to cook themselves one ‘“‘square 
meal”. g@ g@ Perhaps that is the 
moment when many of the stronger 
sex found that they could be ‘born 
cooks’* just as well as women, and 
making the discovery, remained to 
enjoy themselves! At any rate New 
York today is resounding with hy- 


perbolic praise for the cooking of 


i 
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three of the city’s most noted liter- 
ary men—**Bob’”’ Davis, famous ed- 
itor of the Munsey publications, of 
Don Marquis, humourist, play- 
wright and poet, and of Dr. Frank 
Crane whose essays are a part of 
every American’s daily reading 
portion. #@ # What these three 
wise men of the east learned in the 
kitchen about cooking will interest 
every woman on McCall Street- 
and man, too! For who does not itch 
to know why Bob Davis rubs a tea- 
cupful of sugar into a beefsteak, 
and why Don Marquis sings while 
he pours molasses in the beans? 


Our Desutantes Are Nor At Att Concernep Aspout Tue Dicestion OF Tue Nation 


WHY I GO 


INSERT by Dr. FRANK CRANE 


HY does a chicken cross the road? Why do 
men go into the kitchen? 
Both for the same reason: to get some 
thing to eat 

During the year 1923 the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
reported the death by accident of eighty-three thou 
sand seven hundred and twenty-two persons 

At least three times that number were assas 
sinated by incompetent cooks. No attention what 
ever was paid to this appalling record of mortality 
among innocent bystanders 

Home cooking is the deadliest sin, though her« 
and there moving fitfully on the frontier one meet 
occasionally an intrepid soul striving to revise and 
improve the art of cooking which, in the last anal 
ysis, is a science that should appeal to the eye, the 
nostrils and the palate. 

It is not the intention of the writer to emulate the 
genius of Lucullus or quote from the eminent Sava 
rin or lift prize-winning recipes from the several 
thousand cook books now already in circulation 
rhere are numerous tricks, combinations, triumphs 
and tableaux that have grown out of the world’s 
gluttony, benedictions that are equal only to celes 
tial music and are accompanied by delights that in 
spire swooning 

Plovers’ eggs, truffles and peacocks’ tongue sprayed 
with white wine sauce served on a pearl chalice 
warmed in fresh cows’ milk is pure bunk. Delicacies 
as a whole are not to be considered in these few 
observations 

Through many series of experiments at other peo 
ple’s tables, I am convinced that fundamentalism in 
the preparation of food is neglected in this, my na 
tive land. With a cook stove, a frying pan, a few 
kettles, some pie plates and a mallet with which to 
pound steak, many a woman that might otherwise 
become an ornament to civilization has been let 
loose to imperil the community 

The situation is grave. Perhaps America is too 
voung to reap all the benefits of culinary progress 
Nature, prodigal in the extreme, showered the coun 
try with luxuries. The hapless Pilgrims landing at 
Plymouth went into a storage warehouse of wild 
game; all the luxuries of the sea, all the upland 
game birds, deer, moose and even elk. Its soil was 
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INTO THE KITCHEN 


BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 
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Here Anb Tuere One Meets Occasiona._y AN INTREPID 
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Srrivinc To Improve Tue Arr Or 


CooKING 


INSERT by DON MARQUIS 


warmed to the seed entrusted to its care and brought 
forth bountiful crops. 

In the region of the Chesapeake the canvas-back, 
terrapin, sea-food and about fifty varieties of shor« 
birds multiplied in myriad numbers. Further south 
and inward toward the Gulf the flocks and herds in 
creased. The dust of the antelope, sheep, elk and bison 
rose on the western plains. From the north roamed 
the caribou and every stream quivered with leaping 
trout, grayling and salmon. The lakes were alive with 
edible things. It required no caravan to go forth and 
bring back a banquet fit for a king. Every inhabi 
tant of this country during nearly the whole of the 
nineteenth century could have supported with three 
fish-hooks and a fowling piece a family of ten people 
all the year round. 

The Indians had made but few discoveries. One 
that meat and fish broiled over live coals were pret 
erable to meat cooked any other way. They devel- 
oped succotash, learned the trick of turning acorns 
into more or less palatable bread and fabricated corn 
meal into what has since become known as “Johnny’ 
cake. It got its name from the fact that trappers oi 
the Daniel Boone era discovered that crushed corn 
was the most easily carried food and that, when 
moistened with hot water, salted and enriched with 
a little bacon grease, the which roasted in live coals 
in the form of a flat cake, contained more nutriment 
and kept its sweetness longer than fresh meats. It 
sustained a frontiersman on long marches through 
the wilderness. Thus corn pones came to be known 
as “Journey” cake; a mobile meal served out yonder 
“where men are men.” It was a healthy diet and re- 
quired no art in preparation. 

The aborigine had no metal boiling utensils. He 
heated his food with hot rocks in water-tight woven 
baskets. He was forced by conditions to deal more 
or less directly with the fire. 

I have no desire to set the Red Man up as a model 
for housewives. With his smoked fish, jerked ven- 
ison, broiled meats, the fruits and the nuts that grew 
in great profusion he was fairly well fortified with 
edibles. 

Very well, now let us step into the frying pan era 
which was inaugurated by the Pilgrims and ratified 
by the Cavaliers. The arrival of the French and the 
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Spaniards in the seuth brought into America a new school 
i cookery. I am not especially interested in the dates or the 
ronological developments after the occupation of the 

French. There must have been, prior to the Revolution, an 
1 of gastronomic progress. There are still echoes of great 
ents at the round table. There were cooks who regarded 


FIRST CATCH YOUR STEAK 


THEN COOK IT 
CO re 


ST as there are many women who are capable 
] doing a man’s work and are willing to do it, 
there are a great many men who are fond of 
1en’s work, 
or myself, I always liked cooking, and I can get 
as good a meal as almost anybody. This does not 
in toast and coffee, or bacon and eggs, but 1t 
3 preparing things of a more elaborate natur 
the table. 
For instance, one dish that I have not seen ver 
prepared and which is very good is that oi 

1 round steak. 

It is not generally known that round steak, or 
off the hip of the animal is about the best flav- 
| meat of the carcass. The trouble is usually that 

is tough. The way it is fried on the farm it is 

sually very indigestible, not to say non-chewable. 

To cook round steak properly, you have to first 

y a revolver and stand over the butcher and see 
t he cuts the steak thin, not thick. Then he 
st “‘shore”’ it, that is cut it on both sides with his 
p butchers’ knife until it is almost cut to pieces. 


S 1s necessary in order to make it edible. 


the appetite as a sacred trust, a beautiful inheritance that 
should not be destroyed by ill usage, or taxed beyond its 
capacity for subtle enjoyment. There were ceremonies 
around the damask and silver that became a ritual. Some of 
the literature of a hundred years ago can be read through 
the nostrils with one’s eyes shut. 

At one time in the State of Virginia, terrapin and canvas 
back were so plentiful that it became necessary to insert a 
clause in articles drawn up between master and servant that 
canvas-back duck or terrapin should not be served oftener 
than once a week. They were fed up on it. Terrapin bred 
ke Belgian hares and the food of the land was without 
limit. 

Satiety is a ghastly thing for the stomach. The French put 
it in one sentence: “Enough is too much.” 

New England was underfed; the Chesapeake section over- 
fed while Louisiana, the Latin quarter, so to speak, had come 
to its last stand in an attempt to revise the cuisine of a new 


TO SET THE PYLORUS 


PURRING! 
Crees 





LIXE baked beans better than anything 
| else in the world. And nobody else can 
»ok them as well as I can, nobody in the 

id : 

First, you must have an earthenware 

in Pot, about six hands high, and of a 
rk bay color. It is better if this Bean 
‘ot is inherited from a favorite grand- 

ther, with a porous texture * that has 
sorbed and retained the sentimental tradi- 
ns of at least three generations. But if 

own no such heirloom (more precious 

n the rubies of an imperial crown!) a 

one can be made to do. 

Procure your white navy beans, and pick 

m over on Friday night, not hastily no: 

sorily, but with love and care, one bean 

a time, for this is both an art and a 
ence on which you have embarked—it is 

re; it is almost a religious rite. Cast 

m you all split beans, all rusty or spot- 

beans, all too-wrinkly beans; save only 

h superior beans, smooth, hard and shin- 

as a twelve-months old child would 
to poke up his nose. 

Put these aristocrats to soak in water 

t has three or four tablespoonfuls of 
king soda in it. Don’t ask me why the 

1. I am not arguing with you. I am 

ing you, 

Some people say that after these beans 
ve soaked all night they are ready to 


These people lie. 

They are not yet ready to bake. 

They are merely ready to boil, 

Boil them from ten o'clock Saturday 
rning until noon, in a pot with a piece 
salt pork in it. And time your boiling 
that on the stroke of twelve there is 
ry little of the liquid remaining. For 
y must not go into the Sacred Earthen- 





country 

The progress that was being made was completely disor- 
ganized by the opening gun on Fort Sumter. The gourmets 
are the first to die in war. Discriminating appetites cannot 
stand the shock of cannonading and the disorders coincident 
with strife. When the smoke of battle had cleared away, the 





damage had been done. 

A few chefs here and there, worn but persistent, crept from 
the ruins with a handful of recipes. What smote their nos- 
trils? The smell of burnt fish, over-stewed vegetables, sodden 
doughnuts. Three-quarters of the population served bicar- 
bonate of soda as a course at each meal. No palate was im- 
mune against the evils that came full winged via the great 
American cook stove; more horrors than came from Pan- 
dora’s box. All classes suffered from the consequences of that 
truly uncivil war. 

The stage is now set for the appearance of your young hero 
who arrived in this country, as it were, at the height of the 
disaster. 

When I was about ten years of age, residing in California, 
a certain Dr. Thomas, formerly of the British Army, sta- 
tioned at Lucknow, India, came to our house to spend a 
fortnight. My mother, who was a first class cook, made every 
effort to serve our distinguished visitor with appropriate 





Buitp Up Tuese Successive Layers Or Beans, Pork Anp MOoLassEs 


N 


menus. She succeeded fairly well. At all events the Doctor 
extended his visit two weeks. 

One day we had roast lamb for supper, a little overdone 
perhaps but roast lamb nevertheless. About half of it 
reached the icebox against tomorrow’s hashing. But Provi- 
dence was to intervene. 


BY 


DR. FRANK CRANE 
Crees 


Then the steak is cut in pieces about the size of 
your hand and is ready to be fried. 

It does not want to be fried in deep fat, but about 
in such fat as is suitable for fried chicken, 

The meat must first be dipped in flour and the 
flour carefully rubbed in to all of its crevices. 

Then it is put in the grease in the pan and cov 
ered over, and it is fried like fried chicken until it 
is done, occasionally turning it over to make it a 
golden brown on both sides. 

When it is finished it is as toothsome as young 
chicken and no harder to prepare. 

To go with the steak, gravy must be made with 
the leavings after the steak is talen out. 

You put in enough water and milk mixed to have 
it boil up a little and then boil down until it is of 
the right consistency. This can only be determined 
by practice. 

Of course the proper seasoning of salt and pepper 
should first be attended to, 

When the steak is finished and the gravy is served 


on the side, or poured over it, it is a dish fit for a 


Sranp Over Tue Butrcuer ANb See Tuat He Cuts Tue Steak Tun king. 


The next day, shortly after breakfast, my mother was 
called away to visit a Sick friend. She arranged with my 
father to ask in a certain friendly neighbor to prepare lunch 
for us. No sooner had she left the house than our English 
visitor, with profound apologies, requested the privilege of 
cooking the luncheon which he proposed to serve at one 
o'clock. Like all true artists he required some assistance and 
selected me to help him, not however, until he had made a 
survey of the equipment and the material at hand. 

I recall as though it were yesterday, every step in the 
miracle he performed. The recipe that follows is given in 
the exact order in which the various ingredients were pre- 
pared, cooked and united: 

First he put to soak in lukewarm water half a pound of 
seedless raisins; sliced three large Spanish onions which he 
smothered until they were brown. He then cut the leg of 
cold lamb into half-inch dice, being careful not to break the 
squares into fragments. The cold gravy [Turn to page 4o] 


BY 


DON MARQUIS 
CO ie 


ware Bean Pot, the Ancestral Amphora, 
too soupy or sloppy. 

Put into the bottom of the Bean Pot a 
layer of Beans four fingers deep. Poke 
deeply into this one bay leaf. 

Put on top of this a layer consisting of 
pieces of just the right kind of salt pork. 

On top of the layer of pork, dribble a 
thin layer of thick New Orleans moiasses. 

Put in another layer of beans. 

Into this second layer poke four or five 
slender curling strips of pungent shredded 
onion, 

Then a sparse layer of pork, Then an- 
other dribbled layer of the molasses. 

Pause and put your Ego in harmony 
with the Cosmic All. 

a Build up these successive layers of beans, 
pork and molasses, alternating the subtle 
bay leaf with the poetic onion, until the pot 
is filled within two inches of the top. From 
time to time, a conservative sprinkle of 
black pepper, as you work from the bottom 
upward. From time to time hum a verse 
of “Old Hundred.” Don’t put in any salt; 
the pork salts all, 

Let the top layers of pork and molasses 
be a bit thicker than any of the others. 

Bake, slowly, in a moderate oven, from 
noon until six o’clock in the evening. 
Some say it must be a brick oven. Non- 
sense! Your Bean Pot itself is your bricky 
heat-retaining medium, 

Eat from six in the evening until mid- 
night—and without fear of indigestion, The 
thorough cooking has taken ail that sort 
of thing away. 

Each separate bean of all these beans re- 
tains its form...almost. Almost. Not quite. 
Each bean is ready to melt tenderly into 
amalgamation with his neighbor bean. At 

urn to page 40 
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f HE luck of history is exemplified by various characters 
No doubt, many women have loved as poetically as 
Mary Stuart, many women have schemed as wisely as 

Cleopatra, and they are unknown. Their dust mingles with 

that of the ages, and the passing wind raises no wraith of 

them. But about the brow of a few women, and Cleopatra 
is one of these, history has twined a garland of thorns and of 
roses; over their heads it has cast a shimmering veil of 
romance, and given immortality without knowing it, without 
judgment or decision 

Why Cleopatra should live in our minds as a figure of 
magnificence and of passion, while the Queen of Sheba is 
naught save a biblical memory, while Clytemnestra is merely) 
bloody figure of legend, while the purple of Messalina has 
faded, is difficult to say. She was a lover, yes, but she loved 

t little too wisely for us to place her in the gallery of those 

women who loved to their destruction. It was not she that 

was destroved, even though her life ended in the midst of 
love, they say from the bite of an asp, but the poison of the 
serpent which bit her breast ran to a heart that was calm 

Presumably the fact that Cleopatra was queen of Egypt, 
queen of a iand of immense ostentation and pageantry, made 


her romantic; also her death after defeat contributed; above 
ill, the sulk ide ot Mark Antony helped to make her im- 
mortal: the suicide of a lover is a woman’s greatest ad 
vertisement. Thus, for two thousand years the poets have 
remembered her, and Shakespeare alone might have made 
her immortal in half a dozen lines, which the writer quotes 

‘Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 

Her infinite variety; other women cloy 

The appetites they feed, but she makes hungry 

Where most she satisfies.” 

Cleopatra was the last sovereign of the Ptolemaic dynasty, 
jounded two and a half centuries before by one of Alexander 
the Great’s generals. She came to the throne in circumstances 
of the most extreme difficulty. Her father, Ptolemy XIII, also 
known as Auletes, the flute blower, left four children, 
Cleopatra, a son who was to be Ptolemy XIV, another son 
and a younger daughter, Arsinoe. There was in Egypt no 
natural succession from father to son or father to daughter; 
ihe monarch might appoint whom he chose as his successor 

When Aulectes died in B. C. 51, he devised the following 
scheme to prevent civil war and therefore to strengthen 
the Egyptian dynasty against Rome. Realising that 
Cleopatra and the child Ptolemy would each find partisans 


and that one would enlist Rome, he decided to ignore 
the younger children and to identify the interests of his 
son and daughter by giving them the kingdom in common 
ind by laving down that they should marry 

Marriages between brothers and sisters were not uncom 


mon in that period, particularly for political reasons; be- 
des, in Egypt they could revolt no man because the kings 
were divine, and therefore any royal act was a divine act 


The marriage was therefore duly solemnized 
Though ihe dead Auletes had procured the marriage of hi 
n and daughter, and their joint royalty, to prevent civil 
ir, vet civil war had to com because joint royalty is 
‘ 


{ BID FOR EMPIRE 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND BLOOMING,” 
“THE CONFESSION OF URSULA TRENT” 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
CHARLES DE FEO 


All the world, they have always said, loves 
a lover; perhaps that is why everyone is 
perennially interested in the lives of the 
great lovers of history—of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, of Laura and Petrarch, of 
Abelard and Heloise, of Helen of Troy, of 
Mary Stuart, and all the others—surely 
the most glamorous figures that have ever 
strolled against Time’s background arm- 


in-arm. 


But most persons have never read the full 
stories of these famous pairs—of how they 
came together and what fitful dramas 
fate held for them; and for this reason 
McCall’s commissioned W. L. George, 
novelist and feminist, to write a series de- 
picting the twelve women of the world who 
have figured in the greatest love-stories of 
history. Neysa McMein, the noted artist, 
will portray on the cover of McCall's 
each month the picture of the woman 
whose love story Mr. George will relate 
in the pages of the issue. The first subject 
chosen by him, and presented herewith, 
is the immortal romance of Cleopatra; 
Miss McMein’s conception of Egypt's 
radiant Queen appears on the cover. 

Next month the love-story of Helen of 
Troy, resounding with the din of battle 
just beyond the Trojan city where the lov- 
ers cowered, will be set forth in all its clas- 
sic beauty by Mr. George in these pages. 


» Wereps, Lies Tut Woman Wuo Has Rutep Two Cagsars, Wuom A Tuirp CAESAR OVERTHROWS 


impossible, since nowhere in the world has a queen suc- 
ceeded in being queen when seated on a throne beside a 
king, inasmuch as a consort will be tolerated, but not an equal 
Hence a conflict was inevitable, and it came over a court 
intrigue, as the result of which Cleopatra, cast down from 
power, and not at all assured by tradition that her life 
would be respected, fled to Syria, where she could find 
troops and allies. 

Thus Ptolemy for a while reigned alone in Alexandria, one 
of the most magnificent cities of the east. No doubt, for a 
while, young Ptolemy was happy, assured by his flatterers 
that he was the greatest monarch of the east, believing that 
he could make terms with ‘Rome, and despising the sister 
who lay in Syria—a sister more ambitious, more intellectual 
and more relentless than any woman whom Ptolemy could 
imagine. It was his lack of imagination and the folly of his 
councillors that ruined Ptolemy. A little before these events, 
the tendency which had arisen in Rome to do away with the 
republic and to instel a monarchy, produced, as it had done 
before, an able general. That was Pompey, who, followed by 
legions which had fought under him and which loved him, 
recruiting allies by money and by force, set himself up 
against Rome. Caesar, the great military rival of Pompey 
was dispatched by the republic to overcome the rebel, 
whom he overcame at Pharsalia. 

Pompey could expect no mercy from Caesar. So, stripped 
of all power, his men scattered, he fled to Alexandria, where 
the councillors of Ptolemy made their mistake. Instead ot! 
holding Pompey as a hostage, orientalised minds conceived 
that what would most please Caesar was the death of his 
enemy. They did not at all understand the Roman frame v! 
mind, its curious hardness, its respect for proper forms. They 
did not realise that Caesar may have desired the death of 
Pompey, but would not tolerate his assassination. 

Still, they murdered Pompey, and no doubt when Caesar 
in B. C. 48, arrived at Alexandria in pursuit of his enemy, 
they came to him satisfied with what they had done, and 
suggested reward. Caesar dismissed them, established himself 
in the royal palace, showing Ptolemy no tolerance and little 
respect. Enquiring into the situation in Egypt, he decided 
to arbitrate between the two young sovereigns. 

And here comes the first romantic adventure of Cleopatra, 
an adventure where daring mixes with a certain comedy. She 
decided to come to Caesar and to obtain his support against 
Ptolemy. She was twenty-one, and charming; in her mind 
may have formed a plan to secure Caesar as a man 
before she secured him as a political ally. She may have ex 
pected this, for she had been admired, but she could not have 
believed herself to be beautiful. The reputation of Cleopatra 
as a beauty has been bequeathed to us by history, and vet 
the few sculptured representations of her features do not 
justify any claim to the apple of Paris. 

If Cleopatra triumphed over men, it was not by beaut 
The one claim to attention may have been a certain whiteness 
of skin. Cleopatra’s influence must have come from herseli 
from some gaiety, some spirited reserve of her nature 

Cleopatra had followers in Syria, but [Turn to page 35! 
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Took it off for no reason—in fact, he was just starting 

out of the bunk house. But now that it was off, he 
noticed that he was mopping his brow. He brought his 
handkerchief down before his eyes. It was damp. That 
settled it. 

Three hours before he had hung on the corral stockade 
with the rest of the boys to watch little Joe bust the new 
pony. The clump of cotton-woods, the iron roof of the fore- 
man’s house, the distant, gray plains and the still more 
distant, tawny mountain crests wavered slowly in the heat 
waves and then were blotted out by the dust which spouted 
sharply from the pony’s feet to drift against their faces. 
Peering through it at the dim, whirling figures which now 
squatted, a low triangle, now rose, weaving crazily, they 
saw the man tilt forward, fall, lie still. They saw the horse 
crouch over him, reach down—they cleared the fence and 
dove through the dust. The pony, one foot on little Joe's 
chest, was gnawing slowly at the boy’s limp hand. Screaming 
curses they beat him off—from between those yellow teeth 
a shapeless lump came away. 

The boys were for shooting the horse, but the boss said, 
“We've never shot a pony in this corral yet. You two take 
Joe to Cody and when you get back we'll let Slim fan him.” 

He had heard the wagon coming back just now. He had 
heard some one rattle the bars of the corral. He felt a small, 
hard lump in his stomach, yet not exactly in his stomach, 
more like under his wish-bone. It couldn’t be fear; not after 
all the riding he had done. It couldn’t be. Too many flap- 
jacks—haif cold, too. Darn that Swede. But staring at his 
damp handkerchief in the chill of the evening, he knew 
what it was. 

Cold feet or not though, he’d stick it out. He pulled on his 
hat and started down. 

The pony, Muleface, they called him, lay in a lump, hog 
tied, in the middle of the corral. His light brown belly and a 
peaked hip stood out against the 
white dust. A half hitch stretched 
his ratty tail and a head rope pulled 
his neck out straight. Even in that 


St buckled his chaps behind and took off his hat. 
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Then they were leading him out. He was shuddering. 

“Are you all right, Slim?” he heard them say. 

“I guess—somebody must’a been quick with a rope.” 

“They was two ropes on him before you lit.” 

That night at supper the boys were silent. He feit that 
something must be said. 

“Knew I wasn’t right when I started,” he muttered 
gruffly. “That darn Swede’s flap-jacks don’t set good on 
my stomach.” He looked around the circle for assent. “Fan 
him tomorrow though,” he asserted. 

The boys did not kid him, nor even answer; they stared 
down awkwardly at their enamelled plates. Slim said no 
more, 

Fan him tomorrow! Not a chance. Nor the next day, nor 
the next. Not him nor any other horse that had a notion to 
leave the ground. 

He'd been a good kid too. All the outfits had known him 
from here to Jackson’s Hole. They used to hail him, “Howdy 
Slim, you old sockdolager.” Always wanted to hang ‘round 
and talk. 

He looked up furtively. A man glanced furtively away 
Slim shoved back his plate and rose. 

Standing on the porch of the boss’s house, he tried to 
read the boss’s face in the darkness. 

“Guess I'll draw the pay that’s coming to me.” 

The boss seemed to stare non-committally at the star-lit 
plain. 

“All right, Slim,” he said slowly, “just as you say. Wait 
till I get my keys.” 

From the train windows, North Dakota appeared to be a 
flat, hot country cut up into fields of a few hundred acres 
or so. About every twenty miles they passed a tank town 
with preacher-looking farmers in dusters and Fords. A 
cramped country and the people showed it all right. They 
were sensible-looking, all right, and safe. They didn’t look 
like the boys out there, careless and quick and free and easy 
They had a kind of hog-tied look to 
them. It was going to be pretty 
tough getting along with these 
people. But it was the only thing 











formless heap, you could see that he 





was put together like an Arab. But 
his head—by the living Jehu—his 
head was plainer than a chuck stove, 
with a mouth like a stove door, too. 
At the corner of that mouth, Slim 
could still make out a brown caked 
stain. He felt the hairs stirring under 
his hat. There was no time to waste. 

He slipped his hand through the 
loop of his quirt; his fingers felt 
numb and far away, just as if he 
were tight. A good shot of liquor 
would do him good now—a heap of 
good—or maybe it wouldn’t; maybe 
it wouldn’t touch him at all 

Far off a voice said, “All right, 
Slim, hop him!” 

Then there were dim cries of 
“Sock it to him!” “Fan him right, 
Slim !” 

He saw the pony’s carcass be- 
neath him. He slipped a foot over 
the saddle and fumbled for the stir 
rup. His foot slid home; he reached 
down for the horn. It rose slowly 
to meet him, then shivered beneath 
his hand. He clamped the pony be- 
tween his legs. 

Barred by long shadows of the 
stockade, a little puff of dust drifted 
up. Through it he saw a row of 
white faces like beads on a string 
Muleface blew through his nostrils 

Wouldn’t he ever start? Slim 
raised his quirt. 

Before it fell there was a shock 
upward and forward, then a slanting 
drop. A cloud of dust poured over 
him; he lashed down wildly. After 
that there was nothing but sninning 
haze in which he and his saddle 
rocked and spun. 

And all along it just seemed like 
a play. There was no sense to it 
He knew he'd come off. He’d stayed 
with Steamboat four minutes and 
this was nothing. But this horse was 
waiting for him down below there— 
waiting for him to drop. 

A heavy shock split his thighs 
apart, then two more. His strength 
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to do, to get away. Everyone on the 
ranges would know what had hap- 
pened to him. That was no coun- 
try for a yellow buckaroo. He’d 
seen them try to come back before. 
They never did. Once their sand was 
gone they hit the skids; ended up 
as bar-room loafers or nesters’ farm 
hands. No sir, he couldn’t have 
stayed. All the outfits would know 

That night he rolled through 
strings of switch lights and fields 
of box cars ‘and climbed out stiff 
and broke at Duluth, a strange city 
of steep hills and rough streets, where 
great buildings loomed above arc 
lights, and tumbled shacks squat- 
ted in shadows. A cold breeze blew 
off the lake and a lighthouse winked 
unceasingly. 

Droves of hacks rounded up in 
front of the station te meet the 
trains. Slim inspected them with in- 
terest. The horses were range po- 
nies, the offscourings of the plains, 
more like the ponies on the Crow 
reservation than white men’s. The 
carriages were grand and rickety. “I 
expect,” he decided, “that this’s where 
millionaires’ and dukes’ victorias go 
when they die.... Cowpunchers, 
too,” he added. “Wonder if these 
fellows used to have jobs like mine. 

“Say, pardner,” he ventured to a 
hairy old timer on a pea-green lan- 
dau, “what’s the chance for a job 
around here?” 

The old timer fixed his faded eyes 
on Slim, stroked his drooping, roan 
moustache, cocked his foot up on 
the brake. 

“None.” 

Slim pulled out the makings. His 
long, brown fingers held the paper 
steady, curved it for the tobacco 
twirled it into a smooth, fat roll 
Watching him, the old timer took 
his foot down again. 

“Just thought there might be 
that’s all.” 

Slim scratched a match on the 
hub and smoked. 

“Where you from, boy?” 

“Wind River Country.” 

“Know the M Bar T?” 























left him. He was whirled loose with- 

out the power to close his knees. ST 
The saddle slipped quietly away. ~ 

He fell straight down heavily into — 





“Worked for ’em.” 





the dark. A bloody muzzle swooped 
at him. He drove a fist at it and 
screamed. 

Dim figures wavered through the 
mist. Some one fumbled under his 
arms and heaved him to his feet. 


“Say ParpvNner,” He Venrurep To A Hairy Otp Timer On A Pera- 
Green Lanpau, “Wuat’s Tue Cuance For A Jos Arounp Here?” Slim. 





The old timer, clasped his hands 
over his knees and looked down at 


“Want a job?” He shook his 
head. “Nothing in this hack business. 
All down and outs. That’s us.” The 








faded eyes driited off into space with a sort of melancholy 


pride. “Bums from the East and a few old cowpunchers like 


He focused on Slim again 
Tell you what. See that sign 








Wh ale Groceries?’ You go down there in the morning. 
rel m Bozeman sent you 
When Slim got down to Nickerson’s the place was not 


et open. He sat down on a keg with his back against a 
liding door and squeezed a slim cigarette from the rem 
tobacco bag. People passed by but 
a cold blooded crowd here 
groan of flang 


ints in hi 
none spoke. They were 
the East. He 
the crash of coup 
lings in the yard, the 
iren of a steamer down 
by the docks, chillin 
lugubrioys sounds. Hi 
cigarette went out. He 
t up and moved rest 
lessly about and at last 
again on the 
keg with that tight 


could hear the 


agowii 


ck feeling In ni 
t mach 
Well, son,” a voice 
id “how long you 
been holding up my 
oor ?”’ 


A round, solid litth 
in with a great red 


valrus moustache wa Far Orr A Voici 
hrusting at the lock oe “ 
Slim unwound him Sain, “Att Ricur, 
elf Siim, Hop Him! 
Phi Mr. Nicke lHen Tuere WER! 
“That's what m\ Dim Cries O1 
mother always claimed “Sock Ir To Him!” 
What can I do for > > 
- .... Barrep B 
your We got hitty ‘ 
dozen shady eggs I'd Lone Suapows O 
like to find a customer Tue SrocxapvE A 


for. I’m sellin’ ’em off : 

slow to the Greek res Lirtte | rF O 
taurants. But gosh, | Dust Drirrep U 
don’t guess the balance Teeevon Ie Bi 


can hold out But I : 
will say this for ’em Saw A Row O1 


They've made. one Wurire Faces Lre: 
grand fight. Yes sir, an > ia - 
elegant fight. I gue 
the rt ’s some game-coc k 5 
blood in them eggs.” 
He gave Slim i 
heavy wink and started 
to push on the door 
Slim helped him and at 
the end of the shove 
Mr. Nickerson stood 
back in theatrical sur i] 
prise i 
“Son,” he remarked ! 
sighting at Slim with 
i hand over his eves 


‘you are evidently a 
stranger to this here 
fair city of ours.” 


“That's so—how’d 
ou know ?” | 
“Your alacrity to 
perform volunteer manual labor 
“I’m looking for work—Bozeman sent me.’ | 
“Yeh, he always does—deadheads, mostly. W! 
in you do?” 
Slim paused for a second 
“Nothing 
Mr. Nickerson smote a fist into h I 
“Not so bad son—the others was highly skilled. Come 
nside 


With no more fuss than this, Slim settled down to rustling 
ises of canned goods in the shipping department of Nick 
rson and Co. It wasn’t much of a life except that it had 
nothing to do with horses. But it wasn’t so bad either: just 
like everybody’s around there. After all, that was the way 
most people lived and they seemed to get along all right 
Look at Bozeman. He got along all right. Bozeman’s job 
wasn’t half as good as his. Bozeman liked to talk about the 
cattle country but he didn’t hanker for it; he appeared to 
be pretty well satisfied. And Slim himself had better be 
satisfied; because it was no use for him to talk about going 
ck to a country where it was ride or nothing and he had 
nce been king. He had only to think of the feeling of a 
between his knees to know that those dav 


nean Cayuse 








vere over. “A down and outer, that’s me,” as Bozeman used 
to say. Old Bozeman had it right. He o<ten went over to the 
tation in the evenings and sat in the back of the landau till 
" train came 
“Why don't \ i go back, old timer?” he once said, sur 
wised that he should feel so powerfully impelled to ask 
ich a ol question 
Bozeman eyed him with mild resentment 
Not mucl 1 outer, that’s me.” 
“That’s so,” S ed, “I guess that’s so.” 
“Not.” spor n a trifle contentiously, “that I 
: wasn't a prime cattle | n my ti You ask any old 
timer abo } 


1 
Bozeman Bill. But a horse turned over with m« 
g Water oncet I . 
a d I got boozing, and one thing led to another ’ He 


‘Nickerson and Company, 


waved a vague hand towards the smoky railroad station. 

“Ves. I expect you were good all right.” 

“Well, I still know a good horse when I see one.” He peered 
out the side of the landau. “Run your eye over that near- 
side horse. You don’t see nothing like that in these other 
hacks.” 

“No, that’s right. Where did you get him?” 

“Stockyards. He killed a wrangler that tried to ride him. 
He goes just as quiet in harness though, just so long as you 
lon’t lay a hand on his back.” He nodded sagely at the little 
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pretend the cases of canned goods were beeves and he was 
round-up man. He would roll them down the floor singing 

“Hi yip, hi yay! Git along you little doggies. 

For Wyoming will be your new home,” 
and slam them into the trucks. At least he sang in that way 
at first. But afterwards he just sang the first line. 

“The Sweet Singer of the Plains,” Nickerson called him 
always adding, “some cuckoo-clock,” to show it was a joke 
He liked a joke, Nickerson did, even some one else’s. Onk 
day he saw Slim digging a case out of the middle of a pile 
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ay horse 
come around again.’ 
No, if Bozeman was contented with his thirty cent hack 
business and his Saturday drunk, he himself had no grounds 
to kick—Nickerson was a good boss. He let him run the 
shipping department about as he pleased. Slim used to 


A train rumbled in the shed. “Number seven. Well 


’ 





Weirp, Disrorreo Suares Or Winv 


sATTERED Cypresses At MONTEREY face 


“What’s matter, Slim?” he asked cheerfully of him. 

“Tomato maverick in the sweet corn brand herd.” 

“Hi yip, hi yay!” said Nickerson and grinned. 

He was lucky all right to have a job herding groceries 
And when the feeling of endless staleness would settle down 
on him he used to ask himself, what if. he were obliged to go 
back and face some of the 
outfits he had known- 
and ride their half broken 
ponies? He used to tell 
himself how lucky he was 
Then generally the sickish 
lump way down in his 
throat went away. At least 
a little bit. After all, a fel- 
low only needed to use his 
head and figure things out. 
He was well fixed. 

Only as months went by, 
every now and then he 
would roll down a case of 
tomatoes or peas labelled 
“Dodge City” or “Sheri- 
dan.”—Those nights he 
would keep away from his 
eight foot bed room and 
head for the water-front, 
the nearest thing to open 
space that he could find 
He would sit there smok 
ing the makings, his head 
on his hands, his sharp 
[ thrust forward to 
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eet the sharp lake breeze. Just sit there till the coldly 
vinking lighthouse drove him home again. 

Upstairs in his bedroom he'd hang up his Stetson and 
ramp softly up and down; over to the wash-stand; back to 
ie row of books. It seemed shorter every time. He could 
lmost touch the green wall-paper on both sides of him. The 
iling was settling down on his head. He wanted room, that 
vas what he wanted. Four steps then turn, four steps then 
irn. It would drive a man crazy. He opened the window. 
Black buildings loomed all around. There were people talk- 


stacks of boxes. Hundreds of them, thousands. Nothing but 
cases of canned goods, all the same, that came and went but 
never changed. He looked out the door. You couldn’t see 
fifty feet. Back out there the nearest things were the Tetons 
sixty miles away—. On Saturday night he’d get lit up 
for a change. 

But when Saturday came a little thing occurred. Rolling 
the last case down the runway he happened to look at the 
shipping label. “Cody, Wyo.” He laid a hand on the clean 
fresh crate boards. That case would be in Cody Monday 


11 


all, on a full house. Anyhow next morning it was gone. 

“Night, Slim—see you Monday.” 

“What? Oh—’Night Mr. Nickerson, I guess so.” 

He started for Dorgan’s. He’d saved plenty of money 
Maybe if he got full enough he wouldn’t think about those 
things. Or maybe he’d think about them all the worse. You 
couldn’t tell. Maybe he’d rather find old Bozeman and just 
talk. 

But Bozeman was not at the station. Of course not. Satur- 
day night. Old Bozeman never missed it. Slim wandered on 

again. 
The street was hot and dirty. Hot, dirty crowds 
bustled by on a thousand foolish errands. Brushed 











by hurrying passers-by, 
he slouched along. It 
was a funny place. All 
these people acted like 
enemies. It was a lonely 
life, a lonely place 
where nothing’ ever 
happened. He felt sud- 
: denly tired. Turning 
aside, he made for his 
old seat by the lake. 
Supper could wait, and 
Dorgan’s and _ every- 
thing. 

Sagging down o1 
bench, he watched the 
broad expanse and the 
fading day. He leaned 
forward, staring hard 
into the dusk that 
stretched endlessly 
away, just as many a 
bygone Western dusk 
had done. The fading 


A CLoup Or Dusr 
Pourep Over Him, 
He Lasnep Down 
WitpLty. AFTER 
Tuat Tuere Was 


i inland ocean became 
Notuince Bur his plains again. He 
Sprnninc Haze In saw the Wind River 


ranges tremble in the 
August haze. He saw 
the dusty cotton woods 
along the Big Horn and 
watched the tall Sho- 
shone ranges gaunt and 
red, reach up to touch 
the last beam of the 


Wuicu He Anp His 
SADDLE ROCKED 
Anv Spun. Anp ALL 
Just 
SEEMED Like A 
PLay. THere Was ; 
‘shah gr es vanished day. 
No Sense To Ir. The firelight shone 
He Knew He’p on the greasy  tail- 
Soon Ove board of the chuck 
_ ‘ wagon. Around it men 
talked drowsily of the 
Old Days and shuffled 
off to spread their soo- 
gans to the stars. He 
rolled in and went to 
sleep, hearing to the last 
the chumping of hob- 
bled ponies ia the draw. 
The Swede in over- 
alls and an undershirt 
was beating a dishpan 
and howling “Roll out, 
sons-of-gons. What I 
cook for—dead man?” 
A blue dawn-mist hung 
in the valley, and be- 
yond, the same old 
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ponderous ragged crests above the timber line. 














| Shoshones raised their 


In half an hour they had cinched up the ponies 





g in the yard below, people talking on the back porch 
icross the way, people talking up above. Beyond their clat- 
tering were other circles of busy, useless sounds, the clicking 

heels on the pavement, the clank and whine of trolleys, 

e cries of children, engine bells in the yards, the stuttering 
vindlass of an ore boat by the docks. It was funny. A 
fellow felt more crowded 

itside that room than he 

lid in it. He pulled in his 

ad. 

Except for those few 

ghts, life was just dull 
routine, not good nor bad 

wr anything. He used to 

t on a packing case at 
Nickerson’s and think. It 
was all right for old man 
Nickerson, he got fun out 

everything. But he’d 
never been on the ranges. 
He’d never done a turn of 
night herding. He’d never 
felt that funny live tug on 
the saddle horn when a 
roped steer went down. 
When Nickerson wanted 
a thrill he took a trolley 
out to the park and rode 
on the merry-go-round. 
The rest of the time he 
stumped around the ware- 
house and wrote in the 
edger. Slim stared at the 


morning. But he—he would be rolling cases in a grocery store. 

After that the idea of getting tight at Dorgan’s place 
didn’t seem so good. It wasn’t like hitting town with the 
boys after two months riding herd. The last time he was in 
the Lucky Chance Cafe the Bar-N crowd were there and 
he had a hazy memory of putting his pay, money-belt and 
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and hit the trail for home. 
There she lay, the sheet-iron roofs winking in 
the sun. Red curtains in the foreman’s house and 
the foreman’s wife waving an apron from the porch. They 
swung down the hill which she had watched each day and 
herded their spare ponies into the corral—the corral—the 
corral—what was it? A bloody muzzle dove at him—he 
heaved himself up, shivering in the lakeside cold. Far out, 
the mocking lighthouse winked at him. 

‘He made a cigarette and started walking. Dorgan’s—that 
was the place. He headed down the main street. Back up 
the hill he heard a galloping hack. Gosh, this one was coming 
faster than any of them. He turned to look. There she came 
—full gallop down the hill. The driver was crazy. A street 
lamp flashed on her as she passed. There was no driver. No 
one inside either. Everybody was diving into doorways— 
he started to dive himself. But the sight of the galloping 
ponies tugged at him. He was running down the hill, watch- 
ing them over his shoulder as he ran. The hack drew level 
with a rush. He grabbed the near horse by the mane, tock 
one big hop and swung up. They roared down the grade 
full blast. He could see skirts and coat-tails whisking out of 
sight. But every time the pony hit the ground, Slim gave him 
a jerk that made him squat. He sat back on him and took a 
real hold. They coasted over the cobbles in a shower of 
sparks and pulled up on a level under an arc-light. The pony 
was trembling and so was he. But it was good to feel a horse 
between his legs, and he sat there grinning at the crowd. He 
shifted a little to one side. He swung his heels. It was cer 
tainly great. Not a bad pony either, nice way of travelling, 
nice turn of speed too. He grinned again. 

The smile faded. It was all over. The hack driver was 
coming down the hill. Slim stroked the pony’s neck. If he 
could just sit there—forever. 

Bozeman burst through the ring of people. “Get off 
that horse.” [Turn to page 75] 
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What is the magic that lies in a dress? Why does a 


DRESSES 


woman call one dress ‘‘successful’’ and another, per- 


haps lovelier by far,a **failure?’’ 2 @ What 
dresses does ad woman remember long after they have 
been swept into the rag-bag or hung in the attic? It is 
simple, the answer, after all. The dresses she enshrines 
in her memory, that glow in her mind when her eyes 
ave grown dim, are those that marked the moments of 


life, when existence became surcharged with mean- 


ing. #@ @ 


how they revealed, practically all of a woman’s life— 


acharming poignant idyl that every woman will read 


with the 


HE rather tired fingers whipped together the seams 
of a bit of chiffon and satin, and the quiet grey eyes 
bent closely over the shining fabrics. But the heart that 
was neither tired nor quiet quickened, and the thoughts that 
filled it were those of a spirit untouched by the dispassion- 
ite tranquillity of age. No measured thoughts were these; no 
calm, serene, elderly fancies. They were like rapier play upon 
an early dawn; scarlet seen under sunlight; music piercing 
ilence 
“Women have woven—women have spun—women have 
ewn, as I am sewing now. What do we do, we sewers and 
weavers and spinners! What do I do? How much of me 
eoes into this dress? This dress that is for Carla, the 
thouchtless; Carla, who thinks that dresses are not a vital 
part of a woman’s life 
tomorrow night and spoil the full 
moon for her party. Tragic lest 
Larry should think another girl more 
beautiful. There is only the passing 
noment. Yet the years shall pa 
ind Larry and the moon may alike 
e forgotten! And this dress? Will 
it. too, be forgotten? Or will it 
remain in her memory, the symbol, 
perhaps, of romance? For these are 
the things that linger; these are th« 
ymbols that stay with the heart.” 
The fingers flew, fingers that 
loved the touch of exquisite fabrics 
ind possessed the gift of creating 
loveliness from these lengths of satin 
ind chiffon. The grey eyes peered 
closer. The thin lips pursed over a 
mouthful of pins. The heart ran on 
The gentle lips puckered over an 
unruly shirring, but the deft fingers 
went on, fashioning beauty with the 
swift, instinctive perception of the 


} 


artist 

“Mother! Oh, mother, will it be 
done ?” 

Thus Carla, dashing into tl 
house, calling back over 
her shoulder a gav good 
night to her companions 
of the evening 

“Mother, will it be 
done ?” j 

Done ? Done ? Was 
there ever a party dre ,/ 
that wasn’t done, when e P a 
1 mother had the hours ~s P 
of the night before her oe ‘ 
ind two blue eves that ay ™~ 
ple aided with her? Done ? ’ 7 % 
Ask any mother! Dresses i 
sre always done! 


Here is a story of *‘four dresses’’ and 


‘emotion of recognition.”" 


restless Carla! Tragic lest it rain, 





And yet, when at last Carla was off to bed, she ran back 
to cry with sudden penitence, “Mother, you shan’t stay up 
and work a minute longer! I feel like a pig, to let you. 
After all, what does it matter if it isn’t done! I can wear 
my jade velvet or the dress with the tiny roses!” 

But Carla’s mother, with her eyes on that bright, lovely 
head, only smiled. “You run along, dear. I'll not be much 
longer, I promise you.” And Carla, all eagerness again, went 
off to dream of wearing the new party dress. 

The room became quiet, hushed with the night. The in 
numerable little noises that the day drowns out, became 
insistent, penetrating. A leaf brushed against the outer 
window. The darkness breathed. 

“How little, after all, I know about my children,” mused 
Carla’s mother. “I, foolish person, was dreaming of the day 
when Carla would cling to the 
memory of this dress; a day 
when she would be old and 
tired and grey, perhaps. Carla, 
with her lovely yellow head 
and clear blue eyes! But how 
can she remember amy dress 
when she has had so many of 
them. Why, how can I tell 
what Carla will remember! 
How pitiful! Why, they will 
have no’ memories, the chil- 
dren of this generation!” 

The tired, care-worn fingers 
faltered. After all, the beauti- 
ful dress was now nearly done. 

“How strange a thing is 
one’s life. Take mine, crowded 

with joy and sorrow and 
peace and bitterness! All 
the- things that can be 
thrust upon a heart. I 
have been a girl and a 


am, 
—_—— >I 








[a \ sweetheart, a wife and 
_ a mother. I’ve worn love 
— like a flower and life like 

a burden. I’ve held to 

| my husband, and borne 


my babies. And now 
John is dead, and little 
Tommy, too, and with 
what queer memories I 
am left out of all those 
years that are passed. 
Why, out of all the har- 
vest of my living I am 
left with the memories 
of four dresses, as if my 
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Trupic Senr Him A Stantinc, Sipeways GLANCE 


life were wrapped up in Wagir folds and tied with their ribbons !” 

The grey eyes lifted. The fingers stopped. The dress was 
done. And Carla’s mother—who was just that, only Carla’s 
mother—sat there and her eyes looked back into the past, 
as mother’s eyes so often do. Then the present grew dimmer 
and dimmer until at last it faded away into memories that 
grew and became fresh and vivid. The square room, scattered 
about with chiffon and satin, became instead a long hallway 
in a home in Kansas. In it there stood a very small person 
whose name was Trudie Oliver, whose head was black and 
glossy like the head of a little seal, and who viewed, with 
her grey, ten year old eyes a very enchanting, absorbing 
world. 


ATERMELON pink organdy! Is there anything in the 

world to compare with the joy of possessing a dress of 
watermelon pink organdy? Trudie Oliver shivered in de- 
light. Somehow she knew that one of life’s great moments 
was upon her! 

She tiptoed to the big mirror that hung in the end of the 
hall and viewed herself. 

Oh, the tale that mirror told! The lovely sweep of that 
skirt—long, almost to her ankles—and held out by six 
petticoats! Trudie patted the pink shirrings that ran over her 
shoulders. Then, with a last elegant gesture which she felt 
to be quite ladylike, she pulled a wide leghorn hat, weighted 
down with pink roses, over her dark head and drawing black 
silk mitts up over her tiny hands, went forth into the 
brilliant Kansas sunshine. 

Small Trudie. Trudie like an English rose. She forgot 
coming over from England. Forgot those strange, cold 
months when they had lived in far Hamilton in that dim 
country called Canada. For this was Kansas, Kansas, warm 
and brilliant—all blue and gold and scarlet. 

As she ran along a brick walk beneath great shading elm 
trees, something within Trudie came suddenly to life—swept 
over her—throughher. She felt deliriously, extravagantly happy. 

She skipped a step or two, then remembering that she was 
going to a party and was wearing a watermelon pink dress, 
she changed her skip to a sedate walk. After all, when one is 
ten, one owes something to the dignity of one’s years! 

Suddenly, however, she was halted by a voice that broke 
abruptly into her wandering thoughts. 

“Huh! Well, hello, I said.” 

Trudie turned to look calmly at a small boy, rather un- 
comfortably garbed in a tight fitting black suit and a stiff 
white blouse finished with a wide, flaring “party” collar. 

“Well, didn’t I hear you, Mr. John Cleveland? I just guess 
I did.” 

John, subdued by the watermelon pink dress, found him- 
self without his usual quick retort. “Huh, I guess I’m going 
to the party, too!” 

To Trudie’s ears these words bore too assertive a tone. 
She felt that she could well afford to be indifferent to her 
erstwhile playmate, garbed as she was in such glory. 

“What of it? I beat you running races last night, didn’t 1?” 

John had no answer. He was bewildered. Trudie sent him 
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1 slanting, sideways glance. Then, with a conciliatory little 
mile, she smoothed down her frock. 

“It’s new,” she confided shyly. “My first since we came out 
here. Don’t you love it?” 

John stubbed his toe. “Aw, it’s not so bad.” 

“It’s sweet!” whispered Trudie fiercely. “Sweet!” 

John drew a deep breath. “If they play any games where 
you have to choose partners—I—” he hesitated, then burst 
out nobly—“TI’ll choose you!” 

Trudie’s grey eyes glowed. “Oh, John will you, really!” 

John hedged a bit from her enthusiasm. “Well, I might. 
Now, don’t you count on it, Trudie. But—well, I might!” 

Trudie’s cup was full. The world was so beautiful that it 
almost hurt. The watermelon pink dress was so exquisite 
that only the fact that she was ten years old enabled her to 
accept it philosophically. And now John, whom she had 
been content to worship, tagging along at his heels like a 
faithful little puppy, was willing to “choose” her at a party! 
Oh, that dear, dear dress! 


ARLA’S mother smiled. “Dear John. Never, after the ad- 

vent of that watermelon pink dress, did you regain your 
little-boy supremacy. I remember it had tiny black velvet 
bows on the sleeves. And oh, the beauty of that first day 
when I wore it! It was the beauty of Kansas, mine from 
that day on. Corn-fields in the sun. The hot, sweet smelling 
wind. Skies bluer than a fairy lake! And all mine—at ten! 
Poor Carla, what was she storing up at ten years? 


AES the years rolled back. It was June. A magic month 
for Trudie Oliver. Trudie, whose scarlet cheeks and black 
density of hair made her look like a vivid marsh flower. 

She glowed through the twilight that poured in from the 
door opening upon the wide veranda. She trembled. This 
was the day she had waited for—yearned for. For it was the 
day that had brought John home again; home from two 
years of study and travel. And tonight—her birthday night— 
John was hastening to come to her. 

“Oh, Ma! I’m twenty! Twenty! Imagine it! And I thought 
today would never come!” 

Ma laughed sweetly. “You mean you thought John would 
never come!” 

Trudie flamed, then ran to pirouette before the long hall 
mirror, that she might miss no line of this new frock 
designed and fashioned by her deft fingers for the event of 
John’s return. 

She laughed half shyly as she 


racing thing, whispered, “My first kiss! My first kiss!” 


ARLA’S mother smiled through sudden tears 
John. My faithful, dear John!” 

But the swift heart cried 
aloud, “My first kiss! Why, 
all the wonder of the world 
was held in the folds of that 
corn yellow dress that I wore 
when I received my first kiss! 
Carla’s first kiss! I suppose 
she’s forgotten it! Poor little 
Carla!” 


|, png the curtain of mem- 
ory lifted upon other 
scenes. New pictures—vivid 
pictures—were emerging from 
the past. 

What eventful years were 
those following Trudie’s wed- 
ding day! The girl was now a 
woman. She was “Trudie” no 
longer. She was “Mother.” 
For nine years she had been 
“Mother.” Nine years, lived 
in a new, demanding country! 
For Kansas had been left far 
behind and Oregon—green, 
sparkling Oregon, had become 
Trudie’s land. 

Trudie and John in the new 
west! Life had been hard for 
them. Hard from the very 
first. Their honeymoon, that 
crucible in which their love 
had been tested to the ut- 
most! Would Trudie ever be 
able to forget it? And the 
babies, three of them, had 
come so quickly. Only John’s constant, unflagging strength 
and tenderness had made the battle endurable. Shoulder to 
shoulder, they had faced trials greater than Trudie had ever 
imagined could exist. And shoulder to shoulder, they had 
won out. The fight was done. Security was theirs. And now, 


Trupie. IN 
Joun’s Arms 


“Dear 
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at last, had come the fulfillment of that extravagant, im- 
pulsive dream! A dream that reached its realization with 
Trudie standing before a long oval mirror in one of the mosi 
luxurious hotel suites that New York—that lode-stone of 
her yearnings—had to offer! 
Trudie, with cool hands 
pressed to the hot flush of 
her cheeks! 

Trudie let them fall to her 
sides. Her eyes, less eager 
than once, but deepened with 
a steadier, richer light, rested 
on her mirrored face. There 
the years had left their mark. 
Not in iines or shadows. Firm 
and smooth, still, were her 
contours. Rather was it the 
record of that journey of her 
sweet, indomitable spirit; the 
intangible imprint of a char- 
acter wrought, by life, into 
something infinitely rare and 
fine. Plainer to Trudie’s eyes, 
perhaps—this change—for she 
could see, as if it were but 
yesterday, the radiant light- 
ness of the girl who, upon 
her wedding day, had gone 
forth upon the highway oi 
those nine years! 

She had been so eager, that 
girl! As if touched with 
magic! Even the thought of 
going far across the continent 
seemed like a_ great play 
journey. And with a husband 
who was one of the most 
promising of the young en- 
gineers who were laying the 
railroads of the west! That 
was a pride besides which the fourteen days’ trip was but a 
dream, an adventure yet to be realized. 

It had been June. A June in Kansas when the heat lay like 
a fiery veil across the countryside. But Trudie, journeying 
west across the prairies, came to know that in Kansas she had 

never dreamed what heat could be! 
Those first five days! Endless 





hours of torment, with no sur- 





musky, warm corn yellow—yellow 
with a blush over it. Corn yellow, 
with Trudie’s black hair and rose 
stained cheeks! Oh, the joy of that 
pullback! The work, the hours of 
planning, the fears and tremblings! 
Was it not copied from a Paris 
fashion plate? Imagine, Paris styles 
in Kansas! 

Trudie looked down at herself. 
The barest tips of her toes peeped 
out from the hem of her skirt. 
Tight—tight! Every curve of her 
slender young body was revealed 
in that corn yellow frock! 

And with a train! She practiced 
with that train. A tiny kicx—a 
sideways bend—and she had. it! 
For never could she lean over and 
gather up that train! Not in that 
dress! Oh, the delicious tightness 
of it! And such ruchings! Such 
bonings in the bodice! 

“Trudie!” 

John’s voice! Trudie turned to 
the open door, her grey eyes under 
the black coronet of her shining 
braids, startled and shy. 

“OQh—come—come in, John!” 

“Trudie! You are so beautiful!” 

Breathlessly, “I—I am _ twenty, 
John!” Then, excitedly, “Oh, do | 
you like my dress, John? It is 
just new—for my birthday!” But 
at the admiration that flamed in 
John’s eyes, she dropped her own 
in sudden wonder at the swift 
beating of her heart. 

Later Trudie, walking by John’s 
side, drank in the beauty of the 
night. Oh, the softness of that 
night! Moonswept spaces and 
deepest shadows! Then suddenly, | 
John’s halting voice. “Trudie, are | 
you glad to see me back ?” 

Glad! And she had planned and 
labored over and loved into exis- 
tence this corn yellow dress, just for 
John’s first glimpse of her! Glad! 

“Oh, yes! But—did you have a 
—a wonderful time—in your trav- 
els?” 

“A busy time, but a lonesome 
one, Trudie! Oh!” turning to her, 
“T can’t keep it back! I’ve longed 
for you—wanted you so! Trudie, 
I love you! Tell me you will— 
marry me!” 


looked. Trudie in corn yellow—a if 
|| 


| 











cease from the heat save in the 
brakish water taken on at infre- 
quent stations. The coaches were 
suffocatingly hot and _ tightly 
closed, until the air became unen- 
durable. 

Across the prairie to Denver by 
the Union Pacific. Over the moun- 
tains by the Central Pacific. A day 
in San Francisco, with Trudie a 
pathetic bride, too ill to know or 
care where she was. 

But at last, it was over. Pale 
and wan, Trudie stood in the land 
that was to be her future home. 
And after a day’s rest in the town 
of Portland, she and John went 
by stage to the camp headquarters 
farther up the Columbia River, 
where John was to work on the 
strip of railroad being laid there. 

A camp in the woods! Trudie 
had been too miserable to wonder 
what that would be like. Thus it 
was like a sudden, precipitant 
plunge into undreamed-of beauty 
—her discovery of the Oregon 
forests ! 

Oh, the magic of those days, and 
the autumn months that followed 
What moments they held! For life 
was all laughter and riotous fun to 
the young levers, keeping house in 
a tiny log cabin, beneath the smil- 
ing boughs of three great fir trees. 
While John was at work, Trudie 
explored. There was one lamen- 
table occasion when she met an 
indignant, bellowing bull which 
sent her into an hysteria of fear and 
kept her a prisoner high up in an 
oak tree for several hours—a ref- 
uge to which she had climbed 
with astonishing ability and which 
she refused to leave until John 
rescued her, some time later. But 
more often she would suddenly 
come upon an open spot in the 
trees where the great Columbia 
River would lie stretched below 
her like a glittering, metallic ribbon 
of enchantment. And then she 
would stand, whispering to her- 
self, “Oh, the beauty of you! The 
beauty! Nothing—nothing | shall 
ever take me from you!” 

John had come to her with his 
problem. “The company is moving 











And Trudie, an enchanted yel- t 








to a new location in November. 





low flower, found herself in John’s 
arms while her heart, that madly 
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The question is, shall we go along 
or stay here. [Turn to page 72 
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HERE followed a pe riod ol 
unalloyed happiness for the 
two lovers Abba so ardent 
ind Bronson so profoundly moved 
It was to her brother Sam’s wile 
Lucretia, that Abba wrote, shortly 
ifter her marriage, of the wonder 
and joy of it 

June 15, 1830. I am delighted, 
my dear Lu, at the confidential 
ind communicative spirit of your 
letter. And though I never have 
really witnessed the beams of the 
honeymoon, yet there may have 
been one in the heaven of my 
married life. Its genial influence 
may have affected me all this time 
without my knowing it. I hope we 
may go through life infected by 
this lunacy My husband (hal 
lowed be the name) is all I ex 
pected—this is saying a good deal 
For in my belief there are few who 
n the romantic days of courtship 
and promise do not overlook those 
essential qualifications so necessary 
to rational and permanent happi 
ness Love is and ever has been 
with us, a principle and not a pas 
sion, and I have already seen the 
good effects operating in our lives 
ind conversations I already feel 
the influence of moral and intel 
lectual society constantly and ex 
clusively enjoyed. My husband’s 
habits are all the quiet, contempla 
tive kind and I only fear that 
with my distaste for society in 
general we shall all be too apt to 
rest satisfied with our own society 
n preference to any more extensive 
ind diffusive means of social en 
ovment 

He is tranquil and firm, which 
you know is directly opposite to 
my constitution so full of emotion 
ind strong prejudices—placable but 
passionate; my dislikes are antip 


ithies, my prepossessions, love 

How important, with this tempera 
ment, that my future companion 
should be a man of judgment and 
decision, tranquil and equable. He 
s all this, which gives me hope 
that I too may become one dav 
what my friends would wish to 
nave me - 

“March 29, 1831. My dear Sam 
ind Lu, you have rejoiced with me 
e’er this in the safe birth of my chil 
ready with her condolence that it is 


My happiness in its existence and the 


quite as much as I can well bear 
ceive that its being a boy could add 


health, perfectly quiet and is a true May for eating and shall be glad that her early infancy was recorded. And had Stupendous days, these, for the young schoolmaster. He 
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sufficient compensation for the an- 
guish of thirty-six hours. But she 
has lived long enough to open all 
the fountains of my higher and 
better nature. She has given love 
to life and life to love. 

“The remembrance of that trying 
period has passed, and that most 


interesting of all occupations be- 


gun—the care of my child. And 
delightful it is. I would not dele- 
gate it to an angel. I am at times 
impatient to dismiss my nurse that 
not even she should participate 
with me in this pleasure. I have 
an excellent nurse, a good physi- 
cian and a delightful chamber, 
which for the last ten days has 
been a heaven to me, or rather a 
scene of blissful enjoyment, a new 
creation 

“My husband has not left my 
room many hours since my illness 
And although engaged principally 
at his table with his manuscripts, 
his presence has shed tranquillity on 
the scene. He is very happy in the 
little girl and I predict that wife 
has not diminished in value for 
having become mother. He justi 
fies his character well, dear Lu, for 
domestic and parental excellence, 
inferior to none. He is not one of 
the number who cry, ‘Lord! Lord!’ 
but he does quietly and faithfully 
the will of his God. He does not 
‘pay tithe of mint, annice and 
cummin,’ but attends to the 
weightier matters of the law— 
justice, truth, good will to man... 
I have felt a wish to tell you my- 
self that I am the happy mother 
of a living child. If there be any 
in the world to sympathize in my 
happiness, surely it is you! It is 
a happiness not to be communi- 
cated to everyone. All could not 
understand the sacred, pure emo- 
tions that at times overwhelm me. 

“Excuse my egotism. If ever 
selfishness is excusable it is in a 
moment like this when such new 
and tender ties are formed never 
to be broken. Ties which age must 
strengthen and not even death can 
dissolve 

“Kiss my sweet nephew for me, 
and tell him to come and see his 
little cousin this summer. Anna 


1. Lucretia, I suppose, is Bronson Alcott is an amiable little bud. Perhaps she will be 
a girl. I don’t need it a blossom worthy his plucking one of these days. Farewell. 


"we : 


Indeed, I cannot con- 


perfection of its person Write me soon. For though so happy in my new relations, I 
am not unmindful of those who were everything to me in 


thereto. She is in good both to her and ourselves. And should she be taken away, we _ the day of celibacy and sorrow. Your affectionate, Abba.” 


sleeping. Her father has already begun a diary of her pro-  sne not lived an hour after the pangs of birth, I still should was, as his wife wrote, a domestic type, untiring in his devo- 
will be highly interesting rejoice that she had been born. My joy of that moment was _ tion to his home and exceedingly skilful in [Turn to page 41] 


ress. Should she be spared to us, it 
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A Dancer Seizep Tue Snake In His Moutn, ANp Tue Perrormance Was Repeatep Acain ANp Acarin Untit Eacu Dancer Hap A SNAKE 


ATHARINE WIN 
FIELD, with her 
friend Mary Newton 


and the latter’s husband, is 
motoring across the Arizona 
desert to Oraibi, where the 
Indian Snake Dance will be 
held. Engine trouble develops, 
and it is only through the 
kindness of John Curry, who 
passes in his car, that the 
party is able to get to Oraibi 
on time. Newton resents help 
from Curry and Mary ex- 
plains later to Katharine that 
she and Curry first met after 
the latter had had an accident 
while riding, and that her 
husband has been jealous of 
him ever since. In Oraibi, Newton 
and his friend Hanley attempt to 
hide liquor in Curry’s car so that, if 
it is found, it will be the latter who 
is blamed. Curry discovers the trick and denounces them. 
Everyone seems to like Curry while Newton, because of his 
pompous manner, excites only ridicule. Katharine, who has 
come to Arizona from New York to be with a sister who is 
ill, wonders why her old friend Mary did not marry a man 
like Curry. She hopes to see more of the latter. 





ee A a little past four 

Mary and Katha- 
rine dressed, donning 
riding clothes. Whether 
it was merely because 
Wilbur had slept well 
that there was in his 
manner a gentle defer- 
ence to Mary, or because, 
capable of shame, he 
wished to_ re-establish 
himself in kindly light in 
his wife’s regard, Katha- 
rine could not decide. 
But he was a most at- 
tentive spouse. A camp- 
fire and breakfast waited 
the girls; and while they 
partook of the meal, an 
Indian rode up with their 
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horses. Two of them, like most Indian horses, were small 
pintos, but the third was a rangy bay. 

“Him bad feller, sometimes good,” said the Indian of the 
sturdiest pinto, and with a wave of his hand seemed to 
relegate that particular mount to Wilbur. However, it was 
Mary, at Wilbur’s suggestion, who rode the “bad feller.” 
Wilbur expressed preference for the bay, and after adjusting 
the stirrups of the other pinto for Katharine, Wilbur 
mounted him 

It had happened one day at Taho that Wilbur expressed 
disdain for “the rats of Indian horses that make a man-size 
hombre look like a fool.” Now it was evident that under no 
exigency would he risk such appearance; rather, he would 
risk his wife’s safety. There was no doubt the bay became 
him, added to his pompousness quite as much as he would 
have desired, and made manifest to full advantage his 
equestrian skill. But what a slave he was to his vanity! 

When they set out on the long winding trail up Oraibi 
Mesa the stars were disappearing fast; the gray light of 
dawn spread somberly, night fleeing before it to the farther- 
most reaches of the desert. The horses needed no guiding. 
They climbed at leisure pace. Tails flicked and heads bobbed 
as they swung along in rhythmic motion. They came to a 
fork in the trail, where, for no particular reason, seeing that 
both branches led to the village, Wilbur took the steepest, 
roughest way, along a rocky ledge of cliff. Back from this 
cliff rose the severe outline of the village of Oraibi. A village 


ETCHING BY 
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hewn from one great mound 
of rock, it seemed, its walls 
long since blasted by invaders. 


But what appeared to be 
breaks were places where the 
continuous walls were ter- 
raced, some of the long, low 
houses looming a story higher 
than the rest, and no roof 
being level with another. The 
tops of crude ladders showed 
over the highest roofs, twisted 
arms appealing. Though Oraibi 
loomed grim and dark against 
the steely sky-line, a lone 
towering fortress, it in truth 
housed a_ peaceful people, 
home-loving and _ religious. 
They were assembled now 
along the rim of rock, men and 
women, youths and maidens, and 
small children too solemn for their 
years. The men’s attire varied from 
overalls to khaki and denim trousers, all worn with velvet 
tunics of the type common to the Navajos. 

Katharine and Mary dismounted, and Wilbur led their 
horses off, then presently returned. Hanley saluted them from 
afar. Curry, hovering around the Weston outfit, was occupied 
with horses for a while, and later joined a man whom Katharine 
decided was Mr. Weston. 

Mary was_ bubbling 
with her knowledge of 
the event. The starting 
point of the race was on 
the valley floor below, 
and the entire ground to 
be traversed was two 
miles, ending at the rim 
rock of the mesa. The 
first sign of the sun above 
the horizon was the sig- 
nal for the start. About 
every quarter of a mile 
along the staked ground 
Indian maidens stood 
with huge cornstalks to 
stroke the passing con- 
testants and urge them 
on their way. One could 
see the girls plainly 
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his choice, and the chosen one had 
anticipated him. 

As soon as the other runners reached 
the mesa, they rushed upon the scene 
waving corn stalks high in the air, 
inviting tussles with the girls like that 
the winner experienced; and _ they 
fought desperately against the violence 
of the homely obese ones, as if indeed 
surrender might mean the jeopardizing 
of their future, and contrarily yielded 
too easily when the objects of their 
lesire appeared before them. Romance 
was not prohibited at Oraibi. 


ECAUSE he was surrounded by 
acquaintances, Wilbur was forced 

to be agreeable, to meet the Blakely 
girls and talk to the professor and his 
sisters and to Mrs. Weston, who 
brought her husband and guests to in- 
troduce around. Mr. Weston delighted 
Katharine. He was what she had al- 
ways imagined a desert scout might be 
like, a man of medium build, thick- 
set yet lithe, a face made intense by 
dark eyes under shaggy brows and 
scar-lines of suffering and toil, and in 
appearance somewhat untidy, and 
gruff yet kindly in manner. The guests 
were an artist, Miss Miller by name, 
Gagne a cartoonist and his wife, and the 
f cartoonist’s young brother, a long- 
legged lad of perhaps eighteen years. 
On the desert one seemed labelled 
with his profession and relationships. 
Katharine missed Curry and Hanley, 
and, unable to explain their absence, 
was inclined to hope that they might 
be locking fists somewhere, Hanley, 
of course, getting the worst of it. She 
blamed Hanley for the new complexi- 
ties which burdened Mary, for the 
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through the fast coming brightness of morning, and beyond, 
small creatures in the distance, were gathered the fleet- 
footed men of the tribe. There would be perhaps a dozen 
competing. Not far from the starting point stood a priest, 
ready with a small sack of corn to be snatched by whoever 
had the lead, and carried on by him until a fleeter runner 
seized it in passing. The winner of the race, so current 
legend had it, could choose for a bride whatever girl of the 
tribe he desired. 

A hush pervaded the mesa. Everyone waited the signal 
from the sun. It came before long, at the edge of the 
saffron-spread sky, a line of red-gold curved into a bow and 
continued to curve until by sudden magic it changed to an 
inverted bowl, solid in color and flaming. Then a shout rang 
out, a chorus of shrill staccato cries. They were off! The 
race had begun! Small objects moved in close formation 
towards the mesa. One runner valiantly kept the lead for a 
long time, but at last someone passed him with upflung 
arm. A third crept up, came second, gained on the new 
leader and swept by him. The girls with the corn stalks 
formed a van-guard, falling in behind the runners, only to 
slowly drop Now the lead was indisputable, and, 
judging from the nature of the exclamations of the crowd, 
a favorite among them was on his way to victory. The 
hardest part of the event was still before them, a racing 
climb to the top of the mesa up a tortuous foot-path, far 
more difficult than the trail. 

When they rounded the foot of the cliff they were lost 
from sight. The crowd moved in a body towards the goal 
tc get a better view. Suddenly over a ridge appeared an 
Indian bearing the bag of meal. He was naked save for a 
breech-clout and moccasins, and his bronze body shone wet 
with sweat. His face was mask-like, nostrils distended, eves 
wide and staring, lips curled back, frozen in a smile half 
half triumph. Again a shout rose from the crowd. 
Other naked forms appeared, struggling, panting, but they 
ould not overtake their leader. His sure feet carried him 
over jagged rocks, between cactus spines, around brush and 
creasewood, on and up unflaggingly. Cries of encouragement 
howered on him from above. Girls reached out in their 
excitement as if to drag him up. He leapt a rock. Small! 
stones sped away under him. At last he cleared some brush, 
miraculously escaping a fall, and came out on a stretch of 
trail clear of obstacles all the way to the rim. A hundred 
yards, and he covered the distance to a gate of maidens and 
waving corn stalks, and slipped through it to victory! Then 
pandemonium broke loose; and alas for the sex segregation! 
indian girls swarmed from everywhere to attack the winner 
ind snatch the precious bag from him. Holding the prize 
high, he fought them back with only his right arm for de- 
fense, until one slim creature, pushing her way through, made 
her presence known to him with a glad cry, and the bag of 
meal dropped into her uplifted hands. The victor had made 
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him after last night’s episode? 

At the moment attention was fo- 
cused on Miss Miller who, Mrs. Weston 
declared, was to start a painting of Oraibi Mesa shortly, and 
had to find the best perspective, but was afraid to scout 
around alone. Mrs. Weston was ready to accompany her if she 
could find some other recruits. Wilbur, to Katharine’s amaze- 
ment, suggested that she‘and Mary go along. And as Mary 
agreed, Mrs. Weston was delighted. So it happened that an 
hour later their little party of four set 
out on horseback, prepared against a 
lengthy excursion with lunch, and 
promising no one need fear they 
would not return in time for the 
dance. Wilbur was left to his own re- 
sources—and Hanley’s. 

When Katharine and Mary rode up 
Oraibi Mesa the second time, Wilbur 
did not accompany them. He failed to 
appear when and where he had stipu 
lated, and, after giving him a half 
hour’s grace, Mary. accepted Mrs. 
Weston’s invitation to join her party 
Under the circumstance, meeting Curry 
was inevitable. He was again the in- 
gratiating person of Katharine’s first 
acquaintance. The altercation of last 
night might never have happened, 
manifestly had been forgotten. 

The dance was to be held in a large 
square court hemmed in partly by the 
walls of the pueblo where the Indians 
were already gathered. Katharine was 
impressed with the solemnity of the - 
occasion. She felt that she was tread- 
ing on holy ground amid reverent, 
worshipful souls. She could not under- 
stand the childish manifestations of the 
Hopis’ belief, but their misconceived 
faith was none the less beautiful, and 
commanded respect. 

Separation of members of the West- 
on party could not be avoided be 
cause the few available spaces were 
scattered. For Mary and Katharine 
Curry chose a low roof, partly shaded 
by an adjacent wall, secure, comfor 
table, and with unobstructed view 
He left them to return to the profes- 
sor and his sisters. “Now let Wilbur 
show up if he must,” thought Katha- 
rine with a certain grim satisfaction 

Mary seemed to divine what had 
passed through Katharine’s mind. “I 
wonder what is keeping Wilbur?” she 
whispered to her companion 
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“Hanley, likely,” returned Katharine. “Haven’t you missed 
him and—” She bit her tongue in irritation at her vast 
stupidity. 

“The Blakely girls?” supplemented Mary. “Yes. But 
that’s not particularly significant. They’ve seen the snake 
dance several times you know. Wilbur has never seen it.” 

Katharine meditated on the situation. The cartoonist 
spoke of the Blakely girls as a pretty fast couple from 
Phoenix, the Phoenix summer variety he said, whatever that 
might mean. Well, she’d bite her tongue out before she 
would tell that to Mary! 

She felt herself staring steadily at a hut not large enough 
for a person to enter standing, which was set in the center 
of the court; and as soon as these physical facts presented 
themselves to her she wondered about its use. Something 
like heavy burlap hung over the place designed for an 
entrance. Somehow she did not want to question Mary 
about it. Mary might not know. If, as she suspected, an 
Indian would suddenly pop out his head, Katharine would 
have been delighted. However, no such thing happened, 
and presently a nudge from Mary drew her attention to a 
corner of the court where a queerly masqueraded lot of 
Indians came pouring through in single file. 

“These must be the men of the antelope order,” 
whispered low. “They dance first, I think.” 

They were certainly most extraordinary looking—of ap- 
pearances a nightmare might combine. A queer block design 
of black and white paint, applied thickly to their faces, made 
their heads seem broader than they were long. One noticed 
at once that they were naked to the waist because their 
bodies had been treated with an intensely red stain. They 
wore knee-length dance skirts, and, dangling from the waist, 
tail-fashion, long beautiful fox skins. Their feet were encased 
in tight fitting moccasons, and bird feathers were caught 
in their long black hair. In their hands they carried gourds 
that rattled with each step. Keeping place as they had 
come, the antelope men marched around the court several 
times, then drew up in double file, forming a path to the 
opening of the hut. There they swung from one foot to the 
other with a quick tapping step, shaking the gourds, and 
defining each movement with a decided toss of the head. 
Tnis monotonous performance continued for almost ten 
minutes, after which time the antelope men dispersed to 
clear the court for a new procession of dancers, who 
Katharine surmised must be the snake priests. Their cos- 
tumes were like those of the antelope men. Katharine was 
too fascinated to try to note any small dissimilarity, and 
very concerned about the absence of snakes. The last four 
to appear were boys not over twelve years of age. 

These dancers, too, paraded the court, perhaps a half a 
dozen times, with speedier movement, a trifle more im- 
pressive than their predecessors. Every time they passed 
the hut—the kisi, Mary called it— the dancers stamped 
hard with the right foot on a plank that lay before it. This 
surely was some special invocation to the gods. Soon they 
gathered at the isi, in no particular formation, but dancing 
the tapping step of the antelope men. One among them stood 
before the kisi and at once Katharine realized the great 
moment had come. The purpose of the kisi was revealed. It 
housed snakes, and the priest who stood there was to dole 
them out. He was welcome to his office. Katharine did not 
envy him. He lifted the curtain part way and thrust in his 
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arm. Never would he know 


too far away from the 





how prayerfully a certain 
young lady regarded his 
act. In another moment he 
withdrew his arm, and 
there, suspended from the 
firm grip of his fingers in 
the paralyzing hold Curry 
spoke about, was a rattle- 
snake fully five feet long, | 
which, quick as a flash, he 
passed on to the nearest | 
dancer. | 

Skilfully the dancer 
grasped the snake without 
giving him a_ second’s 
freedom. What followed 
horrified Katharine so that 
at first she could not be- 
lieve her own eyes. The 
man newly possessed of 
the snake lifted it to his 
mouth, snapped his lips 
hard over the place where 
he had taken the finger 
hold, and, slipping his hand 
down over the full length 
of the writhing reptile, 
looped it up free of the 
ground. This way he held 
him, tight fast in mouth 
and hands, the head six 
inches from his cheek, but 
powerless to turn the anx- 
ious fangs. Meanwhile 
the man at the kisi had 
doled out another snake, 
and a second dancer seized 
it in his mouth, and the 
performance was repeated 
again and again until each 
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others,” Katharine  sug- 
gested. 

Mary turned in her sad- 
die. “I am getting away 
from Wilbur. He was com- 
ing up over that rocky 
trail with Hanley when 
we left. I don’t believe he 
saw us, and I want to 
avoid an insult to me and 
possibly Mr. Curry. When 
Mrs. Weston sees Wilbur, 
she won’t expect us. People 
are not stupid. No one 
here, beside Hanley, really 
desires Wilbur’s company.” 

Mary was right. So all 
Katharine added was, 
“He'll see us now. Let him 
follow. He'll hardly drag 
Hanley along.” 

In their direction came 
an Indian rider who had 
detached himself from the 
group of snake men. As he 
approached the giris, he 
checked his horse and 
turned him sidewise to 
block their trail. He gestic- 
ulated and uttered strange 
words, and then, at the 
very moment when it 
dawned on Katharine that 
he was trying to tell them 
that they must go no 
further, he swung from his 
saddle, grasped Mary’s 
bridle and with a sharp 
lash from his quirt turned 
her horse and sent him 























dancer had a snake, even 
the small boys, who were 
given the shortest ones. 

The place swarmed with 
antelope dancers again, 
they too, participating in this most formal procedure of all. 
Each snake dancer had an antelope man as a sort of cus- 
todian partner who took place behind him, one hand resting 
lightly on his shoulder, the other gently stroking him with the 
feather-tipped rod he held. Advancing in circuitous route, 
they danced a hopping step, four beats on the ball of one 
foot, the last being accentuated, then four on the ball of the 
other with a strange swaying motion accompanying the 
change. As they swayed, the snake swayed, and on and on 
and on. There was no drum, no music, just the beat of feet. 
Occasionally a dancer liberated a snake, why Katharine could 
not tell, and the first time it happened it appeared an acci- 
dent. But quickly she saw that the extra antelope men on the 
outskirts of the court were there on guard to catch the 
liberated snakes, pouncing on them much like a cat on a 
mouse and even more sure of their strike. The snake dancer, 
unmindful of the snake he had freed, would go direct to 
the kisi for a fresh one. 

The children were brave and apparently tireless. They 
clung fiercely to their snakes and their small feet beat hard 
upon the ground. Katharine, following the leader with her 
eyes, saw two forms slip quickly before him and leap to a 
place on the walls—the Blakely girls, making their appearance. 

The dance went on—the beat of feet continued. It 
grew monotonous. Katharine felt that fatigue must be 
creeping over the dancers. Yet she had been so inter- 
ested that she had not noticed the sun dropping low, 
withdrawing its heat and flinging shadows across the 
court. “This performance will end with the sunset,” 
said Mary, which made Katharine aware that day 
drew to a close. 

Katharine pitied the little boys. “Are they watch- 
ing the sun?” she wondered. And in the next moment 
she rejoiced that they were dancing safely through 
No dancer had been struck. Was it because they 
had believed they would not be? Was it more desert 
faith? More desert magic? 

Presently the dancers hesitated, the sound of feet, 
like the tick of a huge clock, suddenly stopped; then 
came a stir of action and high cries, and every snake 
man, raising his snake, fled from the court and out 
beyond the village upon the open spaces of the mesa. 
The dance was ended. 

Everyone seemed eager to rise, to exercise their 
cramped limbs. Katharine and Mary slipped easily to 
the ground. Mrs. Weston, who was perched up on a 
high wall, signalled Curry for assistance. He was a 
person one would turn to in any emergency and 
somehow seemed to be everywhere at once. 

“TI see the Blakely girls have arrived,” said Mary. 
That they had was unmistakable. They were scram- 
bling over roofs in high glee, attracting solemn stares 
from the Indians. 

Katharine recognized the trend of Mary’s thoughts. 
She knew the girl had supplemented to herself, “But 
Wilbur has not come yet.” So she replied glibly, “Yes, 
they’ve been here quite a while.” 

This brought a strange quizzical smile to Mary’s 
eyes. “Katharine, you’re a dear,” was all she said. 

Mrs. Weston descended upon them suddenly. 
“Whatever happened to Mr. Newton?” she asked. 
“He sure wanted to see the snake dance bad enough. 
I'll kidnap the two of you if he doesn’t show up soon.” 
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“Do please kidpap us temporarily,” suggested Mary. “I 
think we have been passed on to you, anyway.” 

With a beck and a nod here and there, Mrs. Weston 
gathered together her friends and the professor and his sisters, 
and led a tour of the village, while Curry and Mr. Weston 
went off to bring up the horses. On the outskirts of the 
pueblo Curry met them with the horses. He came over to 
the girls, to find them already mounted. A frown puckered 
his forehead. “Mrs. Newton, I don’t like the way that horse 
of yours lays his ears back and shows his teeth,” he said. 
“1’m afraid he’s a mean cuss. Perhaps you better ride him 
around a little before we try the trail.” 

“Make her be careful,” he said aside to Katharine as he 
helped her to mount. “See she walks that horse.” 

The horse did not want to be walked, but Mary, who had 
always been perfect in command on a horse, held him in. 
They rode out slowly beyond the village, single file, Mary in 
the lead, along a foot-path worn deep by the Indians. It was 
the trail the snake men had followed. They saw the Indians 
far ahead assembled on the plain. “We had better not get 
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through the brush and 
cactus, racing madly back 
toward the village. 
‘ Immediately Katharine 
wheeled her horse. Mem- 
ory of Curry’s warning smote her and made fearful the sight 
of Mary clinging to the infuriated horse. She tried to keep pace. 
Her own horse, actuated by a desire to race, sped fast in 
pursuit; but Mary’s horse plainly was running away. He 
tore cross-country, heedless of the cruel growths that snatched 
at him. He was making straight for the rim trail. Or was it 
for the rim? Katharine’s blood froze. Distance widened be- 
tween them. She urged her horse, beat at him frantically. 
Out of the tail of her eye she saw the pueblo village ad- 
vance. It was the moving thing, not she—it and Mary, hat- 
less now, and bent low over the neck of her horse. Soon he 
would strike the trail. Would he turn? The alternative was 
too horrible to consider . . . . What was that ahead? Kath- 
arine felt her eyes strain wide. A rider, racing from Mary’s 
left to head her off at the rim! It was such a little length 
now. Katharine fought to hush a shriek of terror. She could 
not tell which of the racing horses was gaining. Already the 
rim shot its jagged edge to view. 

Then something happened, teo quickly for Katharine to 
descry in detail. She only knew that the horses had met at 
the rim, that the rider was on foot and dragging hard at the 
runaway’s head. Curry, it was, and when she recognized him 
she felt she should have realized him at once. Another second 
he strode from the rim with Mary in his arms. When 
he let her down gently to her feet, she collapsed 
against him. Katharine rode up, her eyes smarting 
with tears. 

“Heavens, that was close,” Curry said to her, but 
he looked at Mary’s pale face sunk against his shoul- 
der. There was something more than tenderness in 
his eyes, something that bordered on despair. “I 
thought there’d be two of you to handle. Didn’t 
savvy you had control.” 

“An Indian turned us back down there and lashed 
Mrs. Newton’s horse. I don’t know what I was going 
to do. I was following, trying my best to overtake 
her,” returned Katharine, fighting back the tears. 

“Tt’s my fault,’ Curry declared. “I should have 
told you not to go far in that direction. That’s the 
cleaning field. Sacred ceremonies going on down there, 
and they won’t stand to have any of us butting in.” 

Would he never look away from Mary? People 
were coming, mounted and on foot, and Wilbur rode 
hurriedly in the lead, Distracted, Katharine was about 
to tell him they were not alone. But Mary stirred, 
opened her eyes and swayed from him. 

“Why did you do it?” she asked dazedly. “Why 
did you risk your life for me?” 

Curry met her question serenely, “I have enough 
manhood in me to have tried as much for Miss Win- 
field, or any other woman, I reckon. Only with you 
it was different. I was sure I’d save you. I had to. I 
was selfish about it. You’ve done a lot for me. I’ve 
got to keep on knowing that you’re on this naked 
desert even if it happened that I never saw you 
again.” 

“J—-J—” Mary’s attempt at reply failed there. 
Wilbur came striding toward her. 

“Can’t vou be left alone for a few hours without 
trying to make a fool of yourself and me?” he 
demanded. 

“Newton, don’t you know horses well enough to 
prevent your wife from riding an animal like that?” 
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advice from you, you skirt 
user,’ Wilbur retorted easily. “You and my wile 
stage quite a few horse affairs, don’t you?’ 
Curry would have struck Wilbur if Mary had not 
pped between the men. It was Curry she faced 
ind to him said, “Be so kind as to escort me down 
from the mesa, Mr. Curry. I'll ride your horse if 
ou don't mind. Mr. Newton will escort Miss Win 
fieid.”” And she walked away, and Curry followed het 
When the others came up Katharine was talking 
about the Snake Dance, aware that th 
ibsent-minded, disconcerted man to whom she spoke 
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V HENEVER Mary displeased Wilbur there a! 


wevs followed days of contemptuous silenc Ac 


to emphasize his disposition, Wilbur 

nade himself as much as possible her companion. It 

was noon of the seventh day after their return from the 
Snake Dance that Wilbur found his tongue again. Mary had 
rought his cigarettes to the table and started to clear away 
the lunch dishes when suddenly he spoke. “Lenora is coming 
to Taho today on the mail stage,” he said 

“Lenora? Your sister?” Mary asked more startled by his 
nnouncement than by the deflection from his recent conduct. 

“Yes. I'm going to be away in the Black Mesa country for 

couple of weeks buying silver for MacDonald. Tourists 
oing through have cleaned us out at the post.” 

‘Why, Wilbur! You sent Lenora the fare to make the trip.” 
Mary’s words came as quickly and forcefully as the thought 
Your people can’t afford to send her! And here I’ve scrimped 

{ saved and kept poultry to sell and labored in a garden 
ist for that—for her pleasure.’ 

“It’s kind of early to say how much pleasure she'll get out 
if being with you. I'm about convinced it won't be much, 

eing how glad you are to have her. I want you to under- 
stand that she’s coming as a very special favor to me.” 

Mary had nothing more to say, but her hands shook as she 
lifted the dishes. Two weeks when she might have lived bliss 
fully without Wilbur! Two weeks when she might have had 
Katharine with her, lived most of the days on the desert! 
How could he send for Lenora without consulting her? And 


during which, 


monev! Where would the winter coat come from she 
eded so badly 
Wilbur walked past Mary and slammed the screen door of 
the kitchen behind him. Such was the nature of his good 
bye. An unpleasant odor wafted in. That chicken-house! 


Wilbur had promised to clean it before he went to Oraibi 


\fter continued failures to keep such promises, it had r 
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powder Some tim 
the stage was late 
Shortly after four Mary 


dragged her weary self int 
the living-room and sank 
into Wilbur’s armchair. Sh 
had worked so fast and so 
diligently that perspiratior 
had rained from her. It wa 
terribly hot in the low 
frame building outside. All 
her energy had been sapped 
She felt that she could not 
raise her arms to arrang 
her hair 

She heard steps on the 
porch and = smiled 
What luck to have 
come now! She was facin 
the door could make out 
ihe girl’s form and Wilbu 
through the close mesh of 
Immediately 
Seldon 


grimly 
Lenora 


the screen 
rose to meet them 
had Wilbur seen her so wi 
tidy. His look of consterr 
tion testified to that. Lenor 
tared at Mary from t 
perfect defense of her chin 
loll daintiness, her big blu 
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she said with such a startling pause between “Hel” and “lo” 
that tired Mary wanted to laugh and weep at once. “Did I 
come too soon?” 

“No, not at all 
covering poise. 

Lenora fluttered around her like a bird around a part- 
rotten cherry which it could not decide to peck. “No, no! 
Don’t kiss me,” said Mary. “I’m much too awfully dirty.” 

“You shore look as if you were going into the pig busi- 
ness,” snapped Wilbur. 

Lenora’s presence had a strange effect upon Mary. She had 
two people to defend herself from now. “It’s the most de- 
licious fun to get really dirty once in a while, Wilbur. You 
ought to try it.” 

Mary was directing the way to the bedroom as she talked. 
“I think you'll be comfortable here,” she said, pausing at 
the door to step aside so Lenora could enter. Wilbur entered 
too, just over the sill, to pass judgment on the condition of 
the room, and, after a tender word to Lenora about seeing 
her at dinner, brushed by Mary and disappeared 

“We have no modern conveniences,” Mary explained from 
the doorway. “You'll find water in the pitcher and I'll bring 
ome hot in a few minutes from the kitchen. Then if you'll 
excuse me I'll dres 

“Now don’t you let me be any trouble,’ 
with a sugar-sweet drawl 

“No trouble,” said Mary, trying to feel as kind as she 
sounded. “I’ve been heating some for myself and there’s 
enough for us both.” 

No matter how fatigued she felt, a good wash and a 

rorous brushing of her hair gave new life to Mary. The 
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touch of a cool clean lawn dress was likewise refresh 
ing; and later, casting a last glance in her mirror, 
she was Satisfied that the meditative image there was 
neat and comely. 

She encountered Lenora in the living-room, curled 
up like a kitten in Wilbur’s chair. “Now don’t let me 
interfere in any way,” Lenora begged sweetly. “I've 
brought several books to read. You don’t have to 
entertain me. Run along and get dinner. And don’t 
go to too much trouble tonight. I’m one of the 
family, you know.” 

Mary set the table, ironed napkins, prepared vege- 
tables and cooked while the third member of the 
family buried herself in a book, one with a glaring 
jacket on which a strangely doomed young couple 
of queerest physical proportions were engaged in an 
eternal kiss. Wilbur joined them at dinner, very 
properly groomed and wearing a new tie. Mary 
might not have noticed the tie, being engrossed in the 
duties as wife and hostess, if it had not been for 
Lenora. “What a heavenly blue, Wilbur! Just like your eyes! 
Wasn't he smart to get a tie to match his eyes, Mary? And 
did you ever see more beautiful eyes than his?” 

At one time Mary had thought them attractive. Too often 
since she had seen them steely, had seen them as cold and 
lifeless as soiled snow. “How am I ever going to marry if 
I can’t find a man with eyes like Wilbur’s,” Lenora babbled 
on. “Mother says when he was a baby everyone used to 
stop his nurse in the street to look at his eyes.” 

All the dinner conversation was created by Lenora who 
clung tenderly to the topic of Wilbur, starting from baby- 
hood and reaching—some little time after dessert had been 
served—that terrible day when Mary took him from them 
Never in all the world or in all time could there have been 
two men like Wilbur, judging from what Lenora had to say. 

“Did she really believe it?” thought Mary profoundly. 
She looked back from the kitchen after carrying away the 
dessert plates and saw brother and sister together, he tuck- 
ing her under the chin, lifting her little’ face close under his 
lowered head. They might have been sweethearts. Presently 
they walked arm and arm to the porch. Mary proceeded 
solemnly to wash the dishes. 

She took it for granted that they wanted her to join them 
later; therefore, as soon as her work was through, she went 
outdoors. They were not on the porch, so she walked around 
to the rear. Maybe Wilbur was showing Lenora the garden 
But they were not in the garden, and Mary, baffled by their 
complete disregard of her, was about to return to the house 
when voices floated to her from under. the cottonwood be- 
yond the wire fence. She paused irresolutely. The dead hush 
of young evening had toughed the desert Clearly through it 

“~. came the voices—whispers 
overloud 
First Lenora—‘Well, I'll 
bet she’s got money and 
she’s holding out on you 
Tricky Northerner, that’s 
what.” 
Then Wilbur—‘No, Norry 
you’ve got that wrong. I 
thought so once. There’s 
where I got fooled.” 
Tricky Northerner !.Tricky 
Northerner holding out on 
Wilbur! They meant her! 
Of course they meant her! 
Oh, no, it was too sordid, 
too trashily sordid. She 
could not have heard right 
Mary did not like her role 
. of eavesdropper. She walked 
heavily along the  wire- 
fence. The voices lowered 
on her approach. But she 
gave them no more than a 
perfunctory greeting and 
soon left to stroll out to the 
broad avenue and up it to 
the desert. She came across 
a discarded government 
wagon and climbed to the 
high seat, from which she 
could look through the sol- 
emn glory that she loved. 

The next day Wilbur left 
Lenora shed a few tears and 
promised she would take 
care of Mary. “He asked 
me to,” she confided to 
Mary. Day after day, Le- 
nora, when not reading, 
lounged under the cotton- 
wood tree that spread shade 
into Mary’s front yard from 
the edge of the broad avenue 
Her gay colored dresses 
were signals of her presence 
there. They drew attention 
from Taho’s citizens and 
the few strangers who passed 
through. Following her ap- 
pearance, several people 
called on Mary, people not 
given to social intercourse. 
It developed that Lenora 
had spoken to them and 
pressed them to come to 
the house for tea. She took 
it upon [Turn to page 73 
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“‘Let wus,’’ says Dr. 
Cadman in this, his 
Christmas greeting to 
his great audience on 
McCall Street, ‘‘let us 
wish ourselves a Hap- 
py Christmas, and let 
us make it so.” ““But 
what is Christmas?”’ 
he inquires. ‘“‘Is it | 
merely the relic of | 
childish festivities, 
and out-dated cere- 
monials, dear to us 
only for sake of Auld 
Lang Syne? Or, is it 
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an ever new and spon- 
taneous flowering in 
the heart, an actual 
rebirth of ‘‘peace on 
earth, goodwill to 
men?’’ This Yule-tide 
message from one of 
America’s greatest 
spiritual leaders, 
brings to every home 
on McCall Street a 
modern Christian's 
valiant reply to mod- 
ern skepticism and 


modern doubt. R B® 
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BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, 


HRISTMAS cheer is uni- 
( versal. Christmas radiance 
lights Christendom and 


casts its brightness on all lands 
No talent escapes its contagion 
of peace and good will. Angels 
themselves have heralded it; 
poets have sung it; great preach- 
ers proclaimed it; great saints 
exemplified it. 

Unlike Thanksgiving, Yuletide is net a national, but a 
worldwide festival. It began in Heaven, descended to earth, 
hovered over Bethlehem, centered in the stable. There the 
glad tidings were fulfilled in the Mother and her Son. From 
that little town in the Judzan hills they have winged their 
flight around the globe. The choristers of Paradise, the 
shepherds of the plain, the Wise Men of the East, lead a 
vast procession winding through twenty centuries, gathering 
countless recruits on each recurrent Christmas Day. 

What is the secret of this unique enthronement of a 
helpless Infant? As we well know, thousands of babies are 
born daily—some to neglect, suffering, premature death; 
others to careful attention and health-giving conditions. 
Few live to old age, and of those who do, fewer still survive 
death’s oblivion. Yet this Child of Bethlehem has become 
the flower of all children, their representative and defender. 
In Christ’s birth we commemorate His gifts for men: His 
redeeming grace, His comradeship with us all 

The commemoration is intensified because it signalizes the 
supremacy of the human heart. Pascal said that the reasons 
of the heart were superior to those of Reason itself. The 
French thinker was entirely right. The logic of love is as 
sure, as steadfast, and as self-contained as the motions of 
the solar system. In it lie the well being and contentment 
of individuals and society. Those who foolishly trifle with it 
bring down their lasting good in ruinous disaster. We may 
question the soundness of the mind’s reasonings, but the 
heart’s intuitions are to be accepted on their own terms. The 
lover and his lass, the husband and wife, the father and 
mother, the brother and sister deserve no rebuke and require 
no apology for their spiritual oneness. Their mutual and 
sacrificial affections create the greatest bliss that life con- 
tains. Once they have vanished, life’s lights burn dimly, and 
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not infrequently they are extinguished. 


“Why trust the brain and not the heart? 
I fling this challenge in your face: 

Is reason’s range so wide and sure, 
And instinct nothing to our race?” 


Because the Child of Mary sanctioned and ennobled those 
instincts, they have shed fresh luster on every household, and 
kindled a new joy in every domestic circle. Jew and Gentile, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, black and brown, yellow 
and white may differ in creed, color and formal opinions, but 
they agree that self-forgetting mother love and filial devotion 
are the center and circumference of the best that mankind 
can be—the challenge to its divinest qualities. So Christmas 
brings the opportune day to get rid of love’s fatal foes. 
Malice, prejudice, envy, anger, hatred, cower before the 
advent of celestial affection. It shows up and shames the 
malice that poisons intercourse: the prejudice which is often 
more detrimental to truth than a naked lie. It rakes out the 
nest of unclean birds which lurk in darkness, deceit, spite, and 
false witness. 

If Yuletide’s merriment did no more than give generous 
sentiments and humane deeds one big inning, it would be 
worth while. To check the moral insanities that bewilder and 
defile society at large is an achievement to be hailed. But 
it does infinitely more, in that it recreates withered souls, 
harmonizes disputing factions, silences quarrelsome people, 
revitalizes friendships that have begun to fade, and makes 
myriads of every rank and condition truly happy. Even 
militant States drop for twenty four hours their schemes of 
blood, gunpowder and glory. Burdened and weary peoples 
glimpse the golden age when “nation shall no longer lift up 
sword against nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” 


The church forsakes dissension, 
puts on her royal robes of praise 
and adoration, and girds the 
world with acts of religious de- 
votion. 

Of course the sorry fact re- 
mains that unclean birds return 
to roost in malevolent breasts. 
Selfishness and greed resume their 
sway over corrupted minds. Invocations to battle echo the 
heralding of peace with justice. Yet no Christmas has passed 
since Chrjst was born that did not leave strife and violence 
the weaker. Once well-nigh omnipotent, war is now on the 
defensive. God’s children in all lands are on the road to de- 
liverance from the curse of needless strife. Its futility and 
dishonor are palpable as never before. It has forfeited and 
will not regain the unanimous consent of intelligent men and 
women. The Babe in the Manger has thrust sufficient moral 
dynamite under the proud Temple of Mars to blow it. to 
fragments. To insist that God’s tidal wave of love and mercy 
can sweep over the world once a year, and leave behind no 
deposit of His purpose, is sheer stupidity. 

A second source of Christmas celebration is the protest it 
registers against the gross, crass, fat-witted materialism 
which jeoparaizes otr civilisation. Enlightened teachers who 
instruct us that the Babe is mightier than the battleship, and 
the pen than the sword, are likely to be laughed at by those 
who hold that the best side of life is the outside. These 
apostles of the frying pan, whose Bible is a cookery book, 
and their god, amusement, inform us with a condescending 
air that ours is a pleasure-seeking and profit-taking age. 
Do we not have less poverty, more wealth, and much more 
fiddling, feasting and dancing than our poor forlorn and mis- 
led ancestors possessed? True, they crossed the seas, founded 
colonies, won their freedom, and also as much of ours as we 
still retain. But what of that? We are the fortunate owners 
of autos, radios, the movies, the dirty drama—to say nothing 
of a series of other inventions and devices. Yet, when the 
inventory is finished, a keen discernment perceives that speed 
without direction gets us nowhere. The multiplication of un- 
toward experiences leaves adolescents satiated. The attempt 
to put old heads on young shoulders is a ghastly blunder 
At the very period when our young [Turn to page 54) 
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ROM the height of the 
landing on the second floor, 
his position at the Bar, and 


twenty-lour years, Mr. Roderick 
Dory looked down upon the 
throng of merrymakers. They 
danced; they sang; some of 
them, unmindful of the more 
serious things of life, flirted. Mr. 
Dory felt a distaste, a weariness, 
steal over his soul 
Life was so tremendous a 
thing.... There was so much to 
be done and so brief a time in 
which to do it. Still, and he 
smiled tolerantly; he must not 
censure these people, these friends 
of his, too severely Take the 
men: Jim Henley was in a hide 
and leather jobbing house; no 
one in the world ever had any 
call to so prosaic a life-work. 
Tom Sweeney was assistant 
cashier in a bank; his life was 
destined to be spent dealing with 
meaningless counters into which 
an artificial meaning had been 
read by an artificial society. 
Frank Blaisdell was a_ broker; 
could anything be more prosaic ? 
The rest of the men were men 
tally and spiritually on a _ par 
with these; their vocations were 
bread and butter-y; even their 
avocations gross 
As for the girls—he shrugged 
disdainfully. Flighty, silly, vapid! 
Lacking in understanding, in ap 
preciation.... He lighted a cig 
arette and the tolerance of his 
smile became more pronounced. 
Children ! 
Up the winding stairs that led 
from the great living room of the 
Markham summer home to the 
floors above came his hostess 
The rustle of silk, and the scent 
of perfume marked her progress 
Roderick’s eyes lighted at her 
coming. She was not silly, vapid 
ind flighty; she was one who 
understood the serious things of 
life, who realized that the mate- 
rial matters which engross the 
attention of most of us are but 
fluff in the wind created by the 
rush of the spirit. Thus he char 
acterized her, rather pleased with 
his metaphor. Her thirty years 
lent her dignity, a graciousness of 
manner, that, thought Roderick, 
set her apart from her frivolling guests. 
She paused at the top of the flight of stairs 
The subdued lighting of the landing set off to 
advantage her plump figure. She was not fat; 
her best friend would not have said that she 
was; she simply had arrived at a not un- 
pleasing maturity of outline. Her blonde hair, 
in soft waves around her face, seemed to 
the eyes of the infatuated youth, an angelic 
aureole. She saw him and her small mouth 
curled in a smile 
“Roderick,” she breathed. Mrs. Markham 
had the happy faculty of putting excitement 
into her most commonplace remarks. That is, 
the faculty seemed happy to one not too well 
acquainted with it. Her husband, for instance... 
Suddenly Roderick’s collar seemed tight; 
the white shirt of his evening dress seemed to 
constrict ribs which were having difficulty in 
containing a bounding-heart. A flush stole 
swiftly from his Adam’s apple to the tips of 
his ears. He swallowed smoke and his conse- 
quent coughing did nothing to assuage his em 
barrassment. He rose and stood stiffly, like a 
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down gracefully in the arm- 
chair which Roderick had va- 
cated at her coming and looked 
archly up at her young guest. In 
the dim light of the landing she 
didn’t look, Roderick told him- 
self, a minute over eighteen. As a 
matter of fact he was extremely 
glad that she was not eighteen. 
He was sick to death of girls of 
his own age or younger. 

What did they know? What 
did they feel? Giggles! That’s 
all they amounted to. Even 
Eloise Dennison, dancing down 
below there, of whom recently he 
had begun to have some hope, 
was little different from the rest 
of them. Hadn’t she nicknamed 
Roderick “Mr. Chief Justice”? 
After all, the law is perhaps the 
most dignified of the professions, 
and it ill became a silly girl to 
make fun of one of its votaries. 
It was quite true that Roderick 
had been admitted to the Bar 
only last month; nevertheless, 
Eloise ought to understand that 
the law was his sacred calling, 
and should not treat it lightly 
Giggles! Silly, vapid, stupid! 
Such were girls. 

But women, women of poise, 
discernment, understanding— 
these were different. And when 
a woman, arrived at a delicious 








SHE 


clumsy recruit in the presence of his officer; he realized more 
acutely than ever before in his life that his hands were too 


large and too red 
his embarrassment, even that it gratified her 


“What are you doing all by yourself, Roderick?” 


It is quite possible that the lady sensed 


she 


asked. “Don’t you like my house party?” She was a woman 
who could impart flirtation to such commonplaces as, “More 
tea?” or, “What time is it?” She was keenly aware of the 
fact that she was of the feminine sex, and she gave no man 
excuse for being unaware of it. There were reproach, coy 


ness, and timidity subtly mingled in her tones 
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When a charming, sophisticated and mar- 
ried woman of thirty undertakes to fasci- 
nate a young man of eighteen, it is dollars 
to doughnuts that he will learn a lesson— 
later, if not sooner. At eighteen, it pleased 
Roderick Dory to think of himself as a 
cynic, one who knew all about women, but 
for all his fine disdain of flappers you will 
find him still, in this, the fourth of this 
noted novelist’s series of short stories 
about THE SIX AGES OF LOVE, the 
same lovable and impressionable Roddy 
who won the hearts of McCall's readers as 
the youthful hero of ‘““Teacher’s Pet” and 


“The Only Woman In The World.” 





THE TAME CAT 


BY ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


maturity, still retaining her 
“... beauty—well, she certainly could 
be a lot more interesting to a 
thinking male than any flighty 
thing like Eloise. 
“Of course I like your house 
party,” he answered. 
“Then why do you run off and 
hide?” she chided. 
He frowned heavily. “Think- 
in’,” he announced. 
Mrs. Markham tapped him on 
the arm with her fan. “You 
mustn’t,” she rebuked him. “I 
invited you out here because I 
wanted you to rest your poor, 
overtaxed brain. Of course I re- 
alize that the party is a bit young 
for you, but still I hope that 
I—” She paused prettily. 
“Oh, you, of course—” Rod- 
. erick blushed again. Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s hand caressed the wide 
arm of the chair; even one so 
unversed as Roderick could 
gather the impression that if he should sit 
upon the arm she would not frown upon such 
an overture to intimacy. He did so. She took 
his right hand in her own left hand. She 
squeezed it gently. Then she patted it. A 
base, crude, material person would have judged 
that the lady was not averse to flirtation, even 
to mild amour. But a man like Roderick could 
tell that behind this physical manifestation was 
only sweet, sisterly gentleness. He felt hon- 
ored, exalted, that she understood him so well, 
that she knew he would place no, low inter- 
pretation on her impulsive action. 

“I’m an old woman,” she said, “but still I 
thought—” 

“Old!” He was incredulously indignant. 
“Why, I think that you’re just right.” 

“You only say that to flatter me,” she said. 

“Honest, when I saw you and Mr. Mark- 
ham together I thought that you were his 
daughter,” cried Roderick. 

One guesses that Roderick is somewhat un- 
skilled in the playing of interludes such as 
this; there is a certain lack of suavity in his 
touch. One gathers, too, that the lady is one who cares little 
about style; it is the effect which she craves. She may be an 
accomplished technician herself, but she evidently finds it un- 
necessary to use her learning now; nor does she seem dis- 
gruntled at Roderick’s lack of flair. She sighed, not honestly, 
gustily, as Eloise might after a hard set of tennis, but as 
one whose exhalation is more of the soul than of the lungs. 

“Mr. Markham is considerably older than I am,” she 
admitted. “But I’m considerably older than you.” 

“I don’t guess that anyone would take me for your son,” 
said Roderick. He thought that the remark held a certain 
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taciturn wit. Yet he was conscious of a certain asperity in 
the lady’s manner. He tried to redeem himself. “‘I look a lot 
older than I am,” he declared. He became suddenly daring. 
“People would be more liable to think that I was your 
husband than Mr. Markham.” 

Again he colored. Such a remark savored, somehow, of 
sin. And sin was the last thing that entered the mind of 
Roderick Dory. But Mrs. Markham had invited Roderick to 
her house party for a definite purpose. He was an extremely 
personable youth, and if there was a heaviness in his speech 
and manner, one granted forgiveness because of his good 
looks. She laughed, gaily, indulgently. “What a silly idea!” 

Yet there was nothing of rebuke for his presumption in her 
tone. He took courage unto himself. “I don’t think it’s 
so silly,” he dared. 

“Then you're silly,” she told him. Her hand touched his 
again, lingered a moment. She breathed deeply, but more 
lightly, Roderick thought, than would have been possible to 
any other woman whom he knew. Her breath seemed per- 
fumed. How it happened he never knew, but suddenly their 
lips met and clung together. 

This was sin! She was a married woman; he was in her 
home, the guest of herself and her husband; he had violated 
the laws of honor and hospitality. And yet somehow he felt 
no shame. Her hands 
went finally to his breast 
and pushed him away. 

“I told you that you 
were silly,” she said. 


sion, that whatever honor he had attained was due to the 
shining image of herself which always gleamed before his 
mental vision. Something of this, indeed, he tried to put 
into words, but she stopped him. She ordered him to join 
the others, dancing to the strains of the phonograph. 

How crude seemed Eloise! There was in her manner none 
of the delicacy of Mrs. Markham; her speech was rude. 
“Looka here, Rod Dory,” she cried, stopping abruptly in the 
middle of a two-step, “I know at least sixteen handsome 
youths who like to dance with me. Three or four of them 
are in the room now. If this exercise is killing you, let’s 
stop right now.” 

“Tam not aware of having expressed any disinclination to 
dance with you, Eloise,” he said. She stared at him. When 
she stated that at least sixteen youths liked to dance with 
her, she was guilty of no exaggeration. She was tall, her 
eyes being on a level with Roderick’s mouth; they were 
beautiful gray eyes, too; her figure was slim and graceful, 
and her ability to play five sets of tennis after eighteen holes 
of golf had not made her limbs lose their lovely roundness. 
One had to feel her forearm to realize that such delicate 
flesh could be so muscular. Her hair, black and long, pos- 
sessed a natural wave that was the envy of the girls of her 
acquaintance. Her mouth may have been a shade too wide 
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for exact confirmation to the measurements of beauty, but its 
merry curves, the redness of her lips, and the whiteness of 
her even teeth, made any man—save Roderick—forget the 
possible blemish. It was such a generous mouth, mirthful, 
sweet. Her nose was tilted the least bit, and her forehead 
was broad and not too high for beauty. All in all, Eloise 
Dennison was a beauty, an enslaver of men. 

“Say, Rod, you haven’t suddenly acquired a swell head, 
have you?” she asked. “You talk as though you thought you 
were at least five of the seven judges on the Supreme Court. 
Just because Mrs. Markham holds your hand a minute, 
don’t think you’re unique.” 

“That is a most insulting insinuation,” he told her severely. 

“Dismount from that high horse, Rod,” she ordered. 
“Don’t forget that I’ve known you for at least twenty-one 
of my twenty-two years, and that I’ve seen you with meas 
les, and scarlet fever, and chicken-pox, and that I can read 
your symptoms as I can my own.” 

Dignity fell away from him as one discards a cloak. Why 
on earth was Eloise always included in every party that he 
attended? Just because he’d known the girl all his life was 
no reason for people to think that he liked her. Yet here, at 
the Markhams’, was Eloise, as she would be at every other 
house party this summer, at every dance, at every dinner 

She made him tired. She 
had always made him 
tired. She always would 
make him tired. He 
wished to goodness that 





“You mustn’t do that 
again.” 

Noble woman! Kindly, 
generous soul! Miracle of 
understanding! She for- 
gave him! He could tell 
it by her voice, despite 
the rebuke of her words. 
“T won’t, Mrs. Markham. 
I give you my word—I 
don’t know how it hap- 
pened—I meant to hide 
my love—” 

“You mustn’t ever 
mention it again,” she 
told him. “Here you've 
spoiled a lovely friend- 
ship.” 

“Don’t say that,” he 
whispered. He was in an 
agony of despair. He 
had sinned outrageously 
against the divine purity 
of this woman. He had 
thought himself master 
of his own emotions; he 
had sneered at men who 
had yielded to such im- 
pulses as had just mas- 
tered him; he had 
thought himself strong 
and now he knew him- 
self to be weak. And yet, 
as his bewildered brain 
strove for clarity of 
thought, it seemed to 
him that he remembered 
that her lips had re- 
turned his kiss, that she 
had not been averse to 
his embrace. He put the 
hideous thought from 
him, and the fact that he 
thought it hideous is suf- 
ficient proof of his youth. 
For he could not con- 
ceive it possible that the 
lady of his adoration 
could possibly have 
yielded to an impulse 
similar to his own. She 
was too chaste for any- 
thing like that. And that 
she had yielded to no 
impulse, but had care- 
fully contrived the hap- 
pening was something 
that would never of its 
own volition have en- 
tered the head of Rod- 
erick. 

“Tl tell you what I'll 
do,” she told him. “I'll 
forget that it happened. 
Will you do the same?” 

He met her blue eyes 
bravely. “I can never 








his sister Angela would 
quit chumming with her 
Just because they were 
neighbors was no reason 
that they should be in- 
flicted with each other 
all their lives. It was 
bad enough having a 
family, that thought it 
knew all about you, 
without having a gang- 
ling gawk of a girl, who 
was no relation, acting 
as though she possessed 
all information. 

“IT can -read your 
symptoms, too,” he said 
sulkily. “You’re jealous 
because Mrs. Markham 
fs prettier. All you girls 
are. And I think it’s ex- 
tremely bad taste to dis- 
cuss one’s hostess, and to 
make insinuations about 
her. Considering that 
she’s probably one of the 
noblest women—” 

Eloise raised her hands; 
she clasped Roderick’s 
cheeks and bent his head 
forward. She kissed him 
swiftly on the forehead. 
“Bless you, my son, I 
like you just as much as 
though you really had 
sense,” she told him. 

Tom Sweeney came up 
and claimed Eloise. “Not 
that I want to break in 
on a charming little scene 
like this, but spooning is 
not being done this year 
in public. If you two 
must make love, go out 
on the veranda. It’s a 
wonder you wouldn’t an- 
nounce your engage- 
ment, anyway.” 

He swept Eloise away 
with him and Roderick 
walked from the room. 
Out on the veranda the 
cool breezes from the 
water seemed to allay his 
fever of wrath. After all, 
he must not permit an- 
ger at Eloise to blast and 
utterly destroy a mo- 
ment so precious as the 
one that had just passed. 
Nevertheless, he wished 
that all his friends would 
quit their calm assump- 
tion that he was in love 
with Eloise. Everyone 
assumed it, commented 
on it, joked about it. He 








forget,” he told her. 
“This moment shall live 
forever in my heart. I 
know that my love is 
hopeless, but I shall 
cherish it just the same.” 

“T sha’n’t mind that,” she breathed. “Only you must try 
to forget. Some day you'll meet a lovely girl and be happy 
with her.” Roderick’s lips curled in a sneer at the possibility. 
He would dedicate his whole life to her, and some day when 
he was old and gray, and the state and nation had honored 
him with their highest judicial offices, he would come to her 
and tell her that because no other woman had ever entered 
his life he had been able to give himself wholly to his profes- 
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had been too chivalrous 
to deny it in the past; 
in the future he would 
make it emphatically 
clear that he didn’t even 
like her. She made him 
tired with her idle, senseless conversation. 

He was annoyed when the music ceased and from the 
living room poured forth the guests. Some one had sug- 
gested a moonlight swim and the suggestion had been hailed 
with high approval. Roderick accepted the invitation to join 
the others when he discovered that Mrs. Markham was go- 
ing in. 

The Markham estate was a pretentious [Turn to page 45] 
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ADDALEEN LOVELESS, aided by John 
Lanier, a member of an international 
detective force, has discovered a sunken 


ship filled with pirates’ treasure A gang of 
criminals from the notorious Club of Forty 
Thieves, headed by Barney Welper, has been 
seeking this same treasure. 


HEN Ray Wirt’s sailboat, with Sam Potter 

and Helen Wyvern aboard, tied up below 

the diving-dock on Tiger Island, there seemed to 

be an excited crowd above, clustered around the 

Portuguese diver who had been just hauled up 

Harry Senix looked over the edge of the dock, 

his nervous, dead-white features working. “Sam,” 

he called down, “we've struck the gold vein on the 
Red Moon! Lorenzo has just 
fetched up what looks like a gold 
spittoon crammed full of big, thick 
doubloons. Eugene’s counting ’em.” 
“That’s great!” shouted Potter, 
forcing surprise and delight into 
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that, if things get any hotter, they’re going to 
scatter. That tight-wad, Gene Renton, has been 
getting nervous for the last two months. I think 
he means to beat it. So I told Lorenzo to let 
‘em see a little gold for their money.” 

“Oh, that’s why,” nodded Potter. 

“M—m—yes . . . .I want Renton where I 
can see him for a while.” 

Potter shrugged up his fat back: “He won't 
skip. He’s too sore on Donnie. He ain’t a-going 
to leave his girl with Donald Mayne, Barney. But 
that isn’t what I came in to talk about. What do 
we care about that South American bunch—or 
about Gene’s troubles with Helen?” He leaned 
forward, bulkily, in his chair. “Barney,” he said, 
“something’s gone wrong. I’m in punk.” 

“What?” 

“Dead punk,” repeated Potter 
solemnly. “Let me tell you. You 
know that Helen and I went over 
this morning in Ray Wirt’s boat 
to stick up John’s girl and shake 
her down for a hundred and 





his voice. “That’s the dope Nellie, — 





ain’t it?” he said with 
false jocularity. “Add a 
little more of that stuff 
to the silver we got in 
pieces-of-eight, and we'll 
pay for our outlay, and 
everything else will be 
velvet. Howabout it,eh ?” 
Something was wrong. 
She felt it. Instinct, 
vaguely stirring, began to 
warn her. Sam Potter's 
voice and manner, after 
his conference with John 
Lanier, had angered and 
surprised her. The mem- 
ory of it, and now Pot- 
ter’s obvious attempt at 
reconciliation after his 
brutality to her were dis- 
turbing her profoundly. 
She lifted her pretty 
head and looked around 
for Donald Mayne. He 
was not there. Neither 
did she see Barney Wel- 
per. But his valet pal 
was there. Replying to 
her inquiry, Dan Supple 
said that Mayne had 
sailed for Bonnet House 
with Bert Mewling, to 
get a supply of fireworks 
“Sure,” cried Potter 
with feigned heartiness, 
“we got to celebrate the 
opening of this gold vein 
in the Red Moon! Hey, 
Nellie, old sport ?” 
Renton placed a pile 
of ten doubloons on the 
planking and looked up 
palely at Helen for the 
first time. The girl 
nodded and_ smiled. 
“Well,” she said, “the 
situation looks better, 
Eugene, doesn’t it ?” 
“Do you think so?” 
he asked in a colorless 
voice 
“Why, of course I do. 
Don’t you?” 
Renton gazed at her 
































twenty-five on account 
of her rat of a brother? 
Listen. We sailed for Red 
Moon Island, but Ray 
Wirt heard shootin’ near 
Crescent, and sure enough 
when we sailed across, 
John Lanier said how- 
de-do to me with a shot- 
gun in one hand—the 
dirty squealer.” 

There was a silence. “I 
wish Renton had _ got 
him,” mused Welper. 

“I’m sorry, too. Well, 
I tried to bluff him out 
before everybody. It 
didn’t work. Then he 
said he’d like to talk to 
me, private; so we waded 
out and met half way 
between shore and boat. 
And what do you think 
that squealer handed me, 
Barney ?” 

“What ?” 

“He said he wanted a 
week to think it over be- 
fore letting go his girl’s 
hush-jack. I says, ‘Where 
do you get that stuff, 
John?’ And he comes 
back with, ‘J got that 
stuff where you and Bar- 
ney and Dan buried it in 
the sand on False Cape!’” 

Welper’s face became 
grayish ; he started to get 
out of his chair, dropped 
back, limp. But the sly 
eyes, partly veiled under 
thick, curling lashes, 
peered steadily at Potter. 

“What do you think of 
that ?” inquired Mr. Pot- 
ter. “I near fell dead 
when he come back at 
me with that. He had 
me. I was scared stiff 
he’d talk out loud before 
Helen and that cracker. 
He had me cold. He 
knew it. He laid down 
the law to me; he said 


























for a moment with some- 


he’d take a week to con- 





thing terrible brooding in 

his light gray eyes; then 

he resumed his counting 

without an answer. Sam 

Potter nudged the girl 

and whispered: “Gene's 

dead sore on you and 

Donnie He’s acting 

mean and he’s shot full of dope.” 
Potter, uneasy, followed her as 

far as the Gay-Cat; but Mrs. 

Wyvern kept on toward the bunk-house, and Potter turned 

aside and went into the tavern. Nobody seemed to be in the 

tap-room. He went on upstairs to his bed-room. Listening, 

he heard something stir in Welper’s bedroom—the flutter of 

paper and scrape of a pen—and he knocked gently on the 


board partition: “Barney,” he called in a modulated voice. 


“Come on in, Sam.” 


Potter went in. Welper was writing, but he looked up, 


shoved aside his papers, and sat tapping his front teeth with 


“Do You RememsBer Our First Eveninc Here?. 





the pen-holder. “How are things, Barney ?” inquired Potter. 

“Bert Mewling brought in a letter from Bonnet Bay after 
you left this morning,” replied Welper. “It’s in code from 
the Rio bunch. I been de-coding it out of my pocket Bible. 
They write that Government agents are watching them, and 


sider. And, in the mean- 


. » You Knew I Was In Love Witn You Tuen?” time, I’m to get that 


dictograph record from 

you in which her rat 

brother convicts himself.” 

After a long interval 

of silence, Welper’s sly 

eyes again sought Mr. 

Potter’s. “I guess he gets the 
record, Sam.” 

“T guess he does. I’m beginning 
to think it’s almost too late for us to do anything except 
beat it.” 

Welper considered: “Just you and I, Sam.” 

“Double-cross Dan?” 

“I’m afraid so. God knows it would hurt me more than 
it would him,” added Welper piously; “I’m fond of Dan—” 

“Leave the diver, too?” : 

“What’s a Portuguese diver?” inquired Welper softly. “I 
can hire a cracker to cut his life-line for a hundred dollar 
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bill. Yes, for a ten spot.” 

There came a knock at the door. Welper took 
a pistol from under his left arm-pit, placed it in 
his coat side-pocket, and pleasantly said: “Come in.” 

Renton entered in his nervous, restless manner. “Look 
here,” he said, “the game’s up on Tiger. The diver just 
came up, and he says there’s no more gold and only some 
bars of silver left in the Red Moon. And that isn’t all I’ve 
got to tell you. Do you know what they’re dredging up at 
Place-of-Swans out of that cofferdam? They’re shoveling 
up tons of gold figures—gods and things—birds, snakes, 
animals. One of their rafts got adrift last night and Bert 
Mewling picked it up and towed it in. There was a half-ton 
of dry silt on it, and the sand was full of gold ornaments— 
here’s one!” 

He pulled from his pocket a Moan-bird carved out of 
virgin gold and set it upright upon the table where Welper 
had been writing. “Now,” he said in his strident, menacing 
voice, “what about it, Barney? That’s the kind of gold that 
John Lanier is digging out of his cofferdam across the water 
yonder. The men in the saw-mill heard of it and have come 
down to the dock to see what we got. Everyoné’s watching 
Place-of-Swans through their sea-glasses; Helen is sitting at 
the telescope; the Bonnet Bay bunch are talking ugly—” 

“How, ugly ?” demanded Sam Potter. 

“They say it’s our ship, no matter where she lies. They're 
talking about going over and taking their share. And the 
lumber crowd, too, talk crazy stuff—” 

“What's so crazy about going over and cleaning out that 
Place-of-Swans bunch?” interrupted Potter. His glance 
flickered toward Welper, returned to the damp, pale visage 
of Renton. “If it’s our ship it’s ours.” 

“Are you crazy?” demanded Renton. “Are you trying to 
tell me we can go over there, bump half a dozen people, 
and get away with it? I’m through.” 

“No, you're not. You're not through with Helen nor with 
Donald Mayne,” said Welper, softly. “You'll never quit and 
leave them together, Gene. Besides, I’ve fixed a get-away 
There’s a tramp steamer named The Mandrill cruising off 
False Cape. Three red rockets and two green ones bring 
her in.” 

Potter said: “Leave it to us. We can fix it so it’s a 
baymen’s feud between Bonnet Bay and Place-of-Swans. 
It’s just a crackers’ fight, see?” 

Renton glared at him: “No,” he said, “not me. I’m 
through.” 

“You leave Helen to Donnie?” asked Welper. softly. 

Suddenly Renton snarled at him, turned and went out 
swiftly, slamming the flimsy door. 

Potter glanced at his friend. “I took your idea, Barney. 
I get you. We got to beat it, sure. And maybe we can 
take enough jack with us to help a little. What does Lorenzo 
really know about the wreck? There’s plenty more yellow- 
ones down there, ain’t there?” 

Welper surveyed him gloomily: “There’s another spit- 
toon-full. That’s all except silver in bars.” 

“What! No more coin?” 

“That’s all. You go down to the dock and pay everybody 











And you tell ‘em it’s a holiday. You tell ’em 
there’s free booze at the Gay-Cat, and we're going to 
celebrate and have piano music and a fiddle.” 


double wages. 


“I get you,” nodded Mr. Potter. 
on this?” 

“Yes. He's got to help us fetch and carry, and run us 
over to False Cape. We travel light—except for what we 
pick up—at Place-of-Swans.” 

He got up, swept together an armiful of papers from the 
table, including the blotter, carried them to the big sheet- 
iron stove. Potter lifted the lid; Welper dumped in the 
papers. “Get yours, Sam. And 4on’t forget the blotter,” 
said Welper cheerfully. 

The stove, which had leaked smoke a little, now began 
to roar. Welper carried to it an armful of underclothing 
and toilet articles and dumped them in, singing contentedly 
under his breath. The celluloid comb and brushes ‘burnt 
fiercely as he clapped the lid on. “Burn everything except 
what you got on,” said Mr. Welper. “Here’s some scissors; 
cut off the buttons and buckles on your clothes. We can 
throw them into the bay when we go out.” 

Mr. Potter went to his room and returned with all his 
extra clothing. Very patiently he cut off the buttons and 
buckles and deposited them in a heap on the bed. “Fix 
mine, too, Sam,” said Welper cheerfully; and he continued 
the hymn he was singing: 

“From wicked men’s designs and deeds 
My hands and heart refrain, 

Nor let me share their evil works 
Nor their unrighteous gain!” 


“Is Dan Supple in 


ELEN Wyvern could see Mr. Welper at the window 

She looked at him; she also looked at the smoke which 
now had changed character and was rolling black and thick 
from the chimney of the Gay-Cat. 

Mrs. Wyvern turned to Donald Mayne, who was seated 
on the bunk-house doorstep, cleaning a pistol: “Where did 
you go this morning, Don?” she inquired. 

“To Bonnet Bay,” he said carelessly. “I telephoned the 
desk clerk at The Marquis of Granby to reserve a room for 
me tomorrow. I’m going up to Norfolk for a day or two.” 

He had told her the truth; not all of it. He had also 
telephoned to Frank Lane, desk clerk at the Marquis of 
Granby, that there was a big school of fish off Place-of- 
Swans, and that the fishing fleet should start immediately. 

Mrs. Wyvern’s dark and pretty eyes watched him. She 
said: “This is a very sketchy business we’re in, Don. I’m 
beginning to feel a little uneasy. This Tiger Island enterprise 
is plainly a flivver. The silver we found won't pay our ex- 
penses. The gold they discovered this morning won't, cither 
It looks to me as though John Lanier has found our ship off 
Place-of-Swans. And he’s got something on Sam. That’s 
another thing that bothers me; what has he got on Sam 
that scares him stiff? I wanted that money—for you.” 

Mayne looked up, scowling: “Cut that out,” he said. “I 


don’t want your money.” 

“You've never given me your friendship, Don,” 
she replied in her quiet, agreeable voice. 

“Some day,” he said, “I’ll do you a friendly turn if you'll 
let me. But I predict you won't.” 

“Try.” 

“Suppose I told you I'm going to get a job and live straight.” 

“That’s all right,” she said coolly 

“Would you? I don’t think you could or would, Helen.” 

“T’'ll do anything you tell me to, Don.” 

He laughed: “All right. Go back to New York and live 
straight.” 

“Very well. When?” 

“Now! There’s Ray Wirt’s launch ready to go te Bonnet 
House for booze. Get aboard and beat it.” 

“When will you come?” 

“Never, probably.” 

“Isn’t there a single chance, Don?” 

He said: “I’m telling you two sure things: the first is that 
you’ve got no chance with me as far as love is concerned; 
the second is, if you get into Ray’s launch, now, then go on 
to New York and get a job, we might become friends. But 
you won't do it,” he added smilingly. 

“Yes,” she said, “I will. Hold that boat, Don—” She 
turned and ran into the bunkhouse. 

“Launch ahoy!” shouted Mayne. “Wait a minute, Ray! 
Mrs. Wyvern wants to go over with you.” 


HE carousal at the Gay-Cat had reached its heights 

Somebody got the black flag decorated with skull and 
bones, which Helen Wyvern had made. The Portugucse 
diver, Lorenzo, climbed to the table and began to flap it over 
the heads of the yelling crowd. Then the door was flung 
open and Ray Wirt came lurching in, drenched with spray 
and carrying two great stone jugs. 

A lumber-jack jerked out the stoppers; colorless blockade 
whiskey slopped into every glass, was drained, poured out 
again, blindly running over table and floor. 

Harry Senix tied a scarlet bandanna around his disheveled 
head and flourished the black flag: “Come on,” he yelped, 
“we'll clean out that bunch across the water! Come on! 
Let’s go!” 

Mayne sprang forward and dragged the man from the 
table. “Shut up—shut up!” he said, shaking him—shaking 
the quick pistol out of his scarred and pasty fingers 

But the lumber-jacks were reeling to their feet and roaring 
a ferocious acquiescence. Mayne forced his way to Weiper: 
“Do you understand what that dope, Senix is starting!” he 
said sharply. “Pull your guns and stop it!” 

But Welper, apparently drunk, dandled his head and leered 
at Mayne. “Let ’em loose,” he said, “let ’em loose. ’S’all 
same to me!” 

“All hands!” bellowed Potter, mounting his chair and 
stamping on the piano keys. “Break out your flag! All 
hands for Place-o’-Swans!” 

In the seething, milling, drunken mass of men plunging 
toward the door, Mayne caught the glimmer of the sly. veiled 
eyes of Mr. Potter. Then he understood. [Turn to page 54] 
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Would you change places with the 
Prince of Wales—if you had the 
chance? & B® Perhaps you think 
that being the world’s most popular 
bachelor is all fun. But is it? Are 
there times when even P. W. as his 
intimates dub him, tires of the 
““‘swank’’ and flattery that attend 
his job—when he would like to run 
away from the crowd of envious 


and admiring spectators, not a few 
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of whom belong to the fair sex, and 
be alone, unattended and “‘off 
duty?”” ® ® Inthisarticle byan 
English army officer who knows the 
Prince well, and who was privileged 
to be with his party during the re- 
cent royal visit to South Africa, you 
will get a view from inside the 
charmed circle of what it really 
means to be Prince of Wales twenty- 
four hours a day. 
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THROUGH AFRICA 


WITH 


THE PRINCE OF WALES 


S is well known, the whole history of South Africa has 
Az: a continuous epic of strife, rivalry, and feud be 
tween Boer and Briton, having its culminating expres- 
sion in the two Boer wars. The issue, which gave birth to 
the Union of South Africa, did little to reduce racial bitter- 
ness. In fact, despite the obvious advantages to South Africa 
which are provided by the Imperial connection, the slogan of 
the Nationalist element is Secession. Secession is not a polit- 
ical war cry. It is the expression of the accumulated resent- 
ment of two and a quarter centuries. Behind it there is a 
sentiment that no logic, and no argument can silence. It is 
the sentiment of land, and home, and family, religion and 
speech, that is passed on from father to son, and mother to 
daughter, with even greater fanaticism than is shown by 
political zealots. It is a sentiment that is vivid and alive in 
the dorps of South Africa; that is evidenced in the bi-lingual 
law which governs the country’s educational system, and in 
sists upon English and Dutch alike being taught Afrikaans 
(African Dutch). It is a sentiment that has kept hard-headed 
men of affairs in the Cape Parliament from speaking to each 
other for years, even in the way of parliamentary business 
It is a sentiment that puts reserve into the demeanor of the 
average South African Dutchman, when he speaks to or 
mingles with Englishmen, and defeats genuine fraternization. 
It is a sentiment that has caused many able men to despair 
of ever seeing a South Africa that is as united in spirit as it 
is in name 
Yet—and this is what I am coming to—I saw the Prince 
of Wales, by the mere fact of his personality and presence, 
melt away this racial feeling as if it had never been. By a 
smile and a word, and a grip of the hand, by that intrinsic 
sincerity of his, he destroyed antagonisms that had defied 
the reconciliation of time ahd effort 
On the fourth night of the Prince’s stay in Cape Town, he 
was the guest at a parliamentary dinner at the Union House 
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of Assembly. Enthusiasm for the Prince was absolutely sky 
high. The Premier, the Government, and more than half the 
members were Nationalists, and most of them hot for Seces- 
sion. I would not be exaggerating if I stated that quite a 
number of the members were anti-British. Yet, as I say, the 
enthusiasm for this son and heir to the British Throne was 
unbounded and unanimous. Several members said to me: “I 
have never seen anything like this in the history of this 
House.” 

At the end of the dinner, the Prince was literally mobbed. 
Halsey, and the Prince’s staff had to make a ring round him, 
to protect him from the exuberance of this remarkable feeling. 
But the tour de force of the scene came when the most 
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vitriolic and bitter opponent of all things British, a hairy 
Dutchman, who elbowed his way up to the side of the Prince, 
placed his horny hand on H. R. H.’s shoulder and said loudly 
in tones of fervent earnestness: “Prince, we want you to stop 
here with us, and be the President of a South African Re- 
public.” 

The cheers that went up from the lips of the Nationalists 
who heard those words had a ring in them that indicated the 
sincerity of the sentiment, and the depth of the impression 
the Prince had made upon the feelings and imagination of 
Dutch South Africa. In that House that night, several twenty- 
five year old feuds were ended. I wonder if ever before a 
Royal Prince has been asked to be President of a republic 
in his father’s dominions! 

Sentiment is at the bottom of South Africa’s domestic dis- 
turbances, and the root of her attitude to the mother country. 
And where sentiment is concerned, what better Ambassador 
has the Empire produced than this young man who, by 
merely showing himself, and twiddling a waistcoat button, 
can make a secessionist sing “God Save the King?” 

As a matter of fact what really got the House going, was 
the Prince’s ride round the town the day before in a voor- 
trekker’s ox wagon, drawn by sixteen oxen driven by a uni- 
versity student who was the son of a back veld farmer. His 
ultra democratic participation in a student’s rag would have 
been too much for the dignity of most of his hosts. It «us 
rather comic, the way in which the stunt started. Apparently, 
the students at the Cape University had been reading miles 
of journalese about the Prince’s “human-ness,” and his sports- 
manship and all that kind of tosh, and decided to see if there 
was anything in it. So they got hold of this veld outfit, filled 
it with students skilfully made up to represent past and pres- 
ent figures in South African history, including a bunch of 
leaping Zulus, complete with loin skins, assegais, knobkerries, 
and shields, and sjamboked the team to Government House, 
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His Smite Is KNown To Everyone: Att Over Tue Wortp 


at the head of a procession of men and women students in 
more orthodox attire. They timed their arrival with the hour 
appointed for the Prince to leave Government House en route 
to a rather pompous civic function. Up drove the ox wagon, 
led by the dancing “Zulus” in full war paint, halted with a 
flourish, and a crackling of whips at the front entrance to 
Government House, the cynosure of a large crowd of unsus- 
picious spectators who had gathered to see the Prince come out. 

I was in Government House at the time, and looked out 
of the window to see what the commotion was about. The 
Prince and Admiral Halsey, with those of his Staff who were 
in attendance, were standing in the hall in readiness to pro- 
ceed outside, when two of the students were held up in the 
outer lobby by a couple of attendants and a detective. Hal- 
sey sent an A. D. C. out to see what the excitement was, and 
when the report came back, had the students ushered in to him. 

“Now,” said Admiral Halsey to the students, “have I your 
word that there is going to be no horseplay, and that you 
will remember who it is that is riding with you?” 

“Certainly, sir,” agreed the students eagerly. 

“And can you guarantee the same for the whole crowd?” 

“You bet, sir,” stated the leader, who was a fellow of six 
feet or more, “I’m the captain of the football eleven, and 
my team is on the wagon!” 

“What's all the excitement about?” enquired the Prince, 
when Halsey returned. The Admiral explained that the stu- 
dents wanted to drive him to his rendezvous in an ox wagon. 

“The deuce they do,” exclaimed the Prince. “Come on, 
we'll go.” 

And so it happened that Cape Town witnessed the unique 
spectacle of the Prince of Wales driving through the streets 
on the humble transport of the back veld. 

This incident caught the imagination of the townspeople 
like a spark in gun-powder. The papers seized on it, head- 
lined it, and built it into a national episode: “The Demo- 
cratic Prince,” “The Prince of South Africans” “The Prince 
Enjoys a Student Rag,” and all that kind of thing. 

To be quite candid, the Prince’s “enjoyment” of this rag 
existed only in the imagination of the writers. He likes a 
rag as much as anyone, so long as it is a reasonable one, and 
in the proper place. But the middle of an official duty as 
Prince of Wales is no place for a rag of this description, and 
for that reason, though he lent himself to it, he certainly did 
not enjoy the experience. I present this item of information 
to any body of young citizens who may be thinking of emu- 
lating the example of the students of Cape Town University, 
and I add to it for general consumption, the statement that 
though H. R. H. is very 
human and democratic 



























































Suaxinc Hanps Wirn Tuousanps Is No Joke 


and his desire to avoid disappointing their enthusiastic young 
townsmen, none of their appreciation would have been lacking. 

One phrase I must quote, because it was coined by the 
Prince himself, and expresses the sentiment that is in the 


“P. W.” Enyoyinc A Brisk Game Or Porto As A “RELAXATION” 


forefront of his mind on this Tour: “If my visit to South 
Africa serves in any degree to add to our mutual knowledge 
and co-operation, I shall be content.” 

Later on in his speech, he uttered a sentence which, de- 
spite its formality, discloses an undoubted fact and expresses 
his own angle of interpretation towards the enthusiasm he 
arouses: “My travels have taught me that the Throne is re- 
garded as a standing heritage of common aims and ideals, 
shared equally by all sections, parties and nations within 
the Empire.” 

I think I have said enough to establish the fact that the 
Prince’s job is a real outside job of work, and to indicate the 
value of this job, combined with his own personality as a 
very valuable asset to the Empire. I can therefore trickle on 
to the lighter side of his arrival in Africa, and his stay in 
Cape Town. 

I suppose the most popular photograph of the Prince of 
Wales is the one which shows him with his famous smile. 
All the professional photographers in the world, as well as 
the amateurs, who can get anywhere near the Prince, spend 
all their time, patience and ambition in trying to get a picture 
of him with a smile on his face. But the photograph to 
which I refer was the one taken, I think, in Canada, when 
the Prince was signing the Visitors’ Book at a country club, 
and one of the onlookers shouted: “Look out, Prince, you’re 
signing the pledge.” 

Naturally, the Prince’s face broke into this wide smile, 
which was captured by a very live camera man, and sent to 
all the corners of the earth. This picture not&#only became 
the most popular one that was ever taken, and the inspira- 
tion of every person who possessed a camera, but it became 
Tue Prince: the basis of everyone’s conception of his phys- 
ical appearance, and even of his disposition. 

It follows therefore that every Tom, Dick, Harry, Rebecca, 
Mary and Jane, who were gathered in the streets of Cape 
Town to welcome H. R. H. expected him to come along 
with that identical smile. Well, he had not got it on! The 
famous smile was absent! He smiled of course, occasionally, 
but not a picture post-card smile, and for the most part his 
face was rather grave, which is its normal expression. Little 
shudders of disappointment eddied through the crowds. 

“Do smile, Sir,” shouted a group of excited school girls. 
And this cry was taken up in relays and followed in the 
wake of the procession. One could hear people say, “But 
where’s his smile.” “I wish he’d smile.” “Poor boy, I expect 
he’s tired.” and so on. Of course it was the women who 
were most disturbed by the absence of this smile. In fact 
quite a lot of them were 
thoroughly upset about 





in his own personality 





it. But the comic climax 





and ways, he has a due 
regard for the dignity of 
his State Office, and does 
not readily tolerate any- 
thing which is not in ac- 
cord with a dignified 
performance of that 
Office. 

However, as I have 
said, this incident tickled 
the sentiments as well as 
the humour of South Af- 
rica’s parliamentary rep- 
resentatives, and had 
quite a lot to do with 
the initial note of spon- 
taneity which marked 
the proceedings at this 
historic dinner. And I 
am sure that if those 
members had known 


that high spirits and ie 
“human-ness” had far 


less to do with H. R. H’s 











came to Government 
House the following day, 
in the shape of two let- 
ters addressed to the 
Prince, imploring him to 
smile during the remain- 
der of his stay in the 
Cape, and to thus let 
South Africans see him 
as he really was! Both 
letters came from ladies, 
and one was from the 
secretary of a women’s 
organisation, which he 
was due to visit. The 
good dame who wrote 
the letter obviously 
feared that the success of 
the function would oniy 
reach its peak by means 
of ‘that smile! The 
Prince did smile when 
Godfrey Thomas showed 
him the letters. 
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wagon incident, than had 
his kindness of heart 
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lot to answer for! 
[Turn to page 72] 
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HE arrival in Rickaby of the beautiful and mysterious 
Mrs. Rivers with her son Gaspard had aroused a great 
deal of gossip and not a little jealousy when it became 
evident that the young vicar, the Rev. Bill Quentin, wi 
falling in love with the newcomer. Old General Farjeon who 
had been jilted by his young fiancée, Molly Morton, when 
she eloped with the General’s nephew Stafford, hinted at a 
possible connection between Mrs. Rivers and a certaii 
notorious Madame Verlaine—but this Bill heatedly denied 
Bill’s readings with Gaspard were of a very desultor 
nature, for the boy was obviously unfit for study. He was 
no longer a prisoner upstairs, but he had no energy for active 
pursuits, and the doctor was very emphatic that his heart 
could not bear any strain 
“Does your mother never go away?” Bill asked the 
boy one day 
“Good gracious, no!” said Gaspard, looking startled. “Why ?” 
“I was just wondering,” said Bill deliberately, “whether, if 
she did, you would come and stop with me at the Vicarage?” 
“What! Without Benedict?” said Gaspard, and hesitated 


“T shouldn’t like to be without him at night.” 


“Vet, I believe you’d get on much better without him,” 
replied Bill. “You don’t give yourself a chance, Gaspard.” 

“You can’t help me,” said Gaspard. And then, quite 
unexpectedly, he made what to Bill was an astounding 
statement. “I don't like Benedict, never have. But he is 
just that—absolutely essential. I can’t do without him.” 

“So you don’t like him?” said Bill 

Gaspard shot him a quick, half-startled glance. His nerves 
were obviously on edge that afternoon. 

“Not especially. He’s rather like a prison-warden. But he’s 
a good servant. I couldn't possibly get rid of him.” 

“You could if you chose,” said Bill 

“No, no. I couldn’t.”. The boy spoke with feverish in 
sistence. “He’s been with us for years. My mother would 
never hear of it.” 

“Your mother would do anything for your good,” said 
Bill with conviction 

“I wouldn't ask her to, anyway,” Gaspard declared 
vehemently. “I could never stick it when my bad times come, 
and they come pretty often now.” 

“What do you mean by your bad times?” said Bill. 

“I mean,” said Gaspard, his voice so low as to be barely 
audible. “I—I—I'm haunted, Bill.” 

“But of course!” said Bill, his tone practical but full of 
kindness. “Lots of us are. Sometimes it’s drink, sometimes 
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it’s remorse carried to excess, sometimes it’s cigarettes in- 
dulged in to the same degree. It’s usually cigarettes with me, 
I regret to say. But of course there’s a remedy. We 


needn't be haunted.” 

After a brief pause, Gaspard spoke again. “Bill,” he said, 
“vou’re such a decent chap—so straight. Give me your 
opinion on something, will you? Can a man be held 
responsible for a thing he tried to do, but is never quite 
sure afterwards that he did do?” 

“Responsible to God, you mean? Well, yes, we are cer- 
tainly responsible to God for everything we do with inten- 
tion.” Bill spoke very quietly. 

“To God! Yes, but not—not to anyone else?” Gaspard 
sat suddenly forward, his hands clenched hard under his 
chin. “Someone you've injured in the past, can they go on 
trying to take it out of you after they’re dead?” 

“No!” said Bill with emphasis 

The question astonished him. For the first time a definite 
doubt as to Gaspard’s complete sanity occured to him. He 
turned and looked at the white, twitching face beside him 
“You're talking rot, you know,” he said gently 

“T don’t know why you should say so,” said Gaspard 
restlessly. “It’s been quite a generally accepted theory for 


centuries, apart from all religion. You can’t disprove it, 
can you?” 

Bill considered the matter. The memory of Gaspard’s 
terror on the night of the storm recurred to him, and his 
piteous questioning on this subject thereafter. “If there is 


any ghost haunting you, I will undertake to disprove it to 
your complete satisfaction if you will let me be with you at 
the time of its appearance.” 

A sharp shiver went through Gaspard. “You might make 
it disappear. You couldn’t disprove it.” 

“Let me try!” said Bill. 

Gaspard made a convulsive, almost involuntary movement 
towards him. Bill reached out very quietly and gripped him 
by the shoulder 

“See here, old chap! You've got to trust me if I’m to 
be of any use. When does this thing worry you? Every 
night ?” 

“No, not every night.” 

“How often?” insisted Bill 

“Well then,” Gaspard spoke almost in a whisper, with a 
nervous look around him, “I’ve seen it—twice—since I’ve 
been here. Once—you know—the night of the storm, and— 
and—again—last night.” 

“Last night ?” said Bill. 

“Yes. There was a full moon last night. Benedict was 
later than usual with my medicine—the stuff I take last 
thing to make me sleep. And I sat down by the window 
to wait. I saw JT in the full moonlight, standing against 
one of those fir-trees—just the same as that evening in the 
storm. I couldn’t call or anything. I suppose I fainted. It 
felt like being petrified. When Benedict came, I looked again, 
and it was gone. He gave me brandy as well as the draught 
But I didn’t sleep all night. That’s why I’m no good this 
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She turned toward him as he 
stood uncertainly in the mid- 
dle of the room. **Do you know 
what I am doing—what I have 
been trying to do for the past 
two hours?’’ *‘No,”’ said Bill. 
She laid down her pen again, 
“lam trying to write to you.”’ 
Bill came forward swiftly. 
“Eve, are you trying to give 


me the truth or to keep it 


from me?’’ 


oy 


assured me that it was not a 
drug. It was only to quiet his 
nerves, not in any sense a 
narcotic.” 

“Whatever it is, I don’t believe 
it is doing him any good,” Bill 
said. “He has got very over- 
strung and fanciful, and I want 
him to stop it.” 

She turned very slowly towards 
him, as one who after long con- 
sideration has come at last to a 
decision. 




















morning. That’s why—” He broke off, gripping his chin 
with both hands to stay its quivering. 

Bill still grasped his shoulder, his touch warm and re- 
assuring. “It’s all right,” he said, “all right! Now listen! 
I’m going to stop this. But first, do you always take stuff 
to make you sleep?” 

“I have to,” said Gaspard. 

“Do you ever try to do without it?” Bill Spoke with 
steady insistence. 

“It’s no good trying,” Gaspard said hopelessly. 

“Will you try?” said Bill, “just to please me, if I promise 
—if I swear—to go through it with you—not to sleep if 
you don’t?” 

“But—but—” Gaspard stammered a little—“it won’t make 
any difference. It can’t. I hadn’t had the stuff when— 
when I saw it.” 

“T realize that,” said Bill. “But I don’t care. You're 
going to trust me—going to give me a free hand. I'll find 
a way to help you if you will, Gaspard. Only, I can’t help 
wishing that I were your father.” 

“My what?” 

The voice startled even Bill. He turned sharply and saw in 
Gaspard’s face the horror that had looked out of it on the 
night of the storm. Instinctively he thrust out a sustain- 
ing hand. 

“Keep still for a bit!” he said gently. “I’m afraid we have 
talked too much.” 

“No—no—we haven't!” 





In his nervous, feverish way 


Gaspard contradicted him. “What was it you said? Some- 
thing about—what you would do—if you were my father, 
wasn’t it?” He forced a smile. “Jolly lucky thing for you 
you're not! Well, what would you do?” 

“Lots of things you wouldn’t like,” said Bill, grim but 
kindly. “But I’d have you fit by the time I’d finished with 
you. Bet you tuppence!” 

When Bill left Gaspard that morning it was with a very 
definite determination in his mind. The moment for action 
had come. And as he descended the hill, he came upon 
Mrs. Rivers with Miss Barnet at Mrs. Winch’s gate. Miss 
Barnet lifted the latch unobtrusively. “I will say good-bye,” 
she murmured. “Mrs. Winch is expecting me.” She fairly 
ran up the path, and Bill closed the gate. Mrs. Rivers was 
waiting, as though he had requested her to do so. He met her 
ook fully. “I want to talk to you,” he said. “About Gaspard.” 

By common consent they began to walk down the hill 
towards the Vicarage gate. 

“What is it you want to say to me about Gaspard?” 
she asked 

It was like a royal command. 

“T want to give him a change of atmosphere,” said Bill. 
‘I want to get him away from so much of Benedict’s society.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

“No,” said Bill. “There is something else. He tells me 
he has bad nights, that he has got into the habit of taking 
sleeping-draughts.” 

“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Rivers. “That is a mistake. Dr. Brace 


“Mr. Quentin,” she said, and 
her voice was low and very em- 
phatic, “you are quite right when 
you say he is fanciful. He is 
literally the slave of his imagina- 

tion. But you are wrong in thinking that this is the result 
of any medicine he is taking. Believe me, I have never 
allowed him to be given anything of that nature. I would 
never countenance it for one moment.” 

“Then how do you account for it?” said Bill. 

“T trace that trouble back to his original illness,” she said. 
“I think I told you before that when he was fourteen he 
had something which we thought was akin to brain-fever. 
He has never fully recovered from that. It has left him with 
strange illusions, some of which he may have mentioned to 
you. For instance, on the night of the storm, you remember, 
his behaviour was very strange. He thought he saw an 
apparition in the avenue. You were very wise with him, 
and I am sure you realized that it was merely his dis- 
ordered fancy that was responsible for it. His religious 
blindness too, is another sign that he is not wholly normal. 
He suffers too at times, with an intense depression which 
makes him feel that he has committed a great wrorg. I do 
not know if he has ever confided anything of this to you 
Perhaps I ought to have warned you before. But I do so 
now so that you may understand and accept my assurance 
that during the whole of his life, to my certain knowledge, 
he has never committed any sin that is worthy of the name.” 

There was a pause, then—“You love Gaspard, I know,” 
said Bill, “and I believe I can help you with him. If you 
will trust me, I will undertake that you shall never regret 
it, either from your point of view or his. Do you see 
what I’m driving at ?” 
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I am not sure,” said Mrs. Rivers 


He drew a deep breath. “I ma a 


hock you,” he said. “But I hope not 
I am suggesting that if you could bring 
yourselfi—if you would stoop—to marry 
me, it might be to Gaspard’s advantage 


It certainly should not be to your own 
regret. It would stop the mouths of the 
busybodies quite effectually And 


this I swear to you—whether you 
marry me or not, your wish will be law 
to me as long as I live 

He topped She was looking at him 
very steadily, with a great intentne 
There was no hint of agitation about 
her. If he had not seen that single tear 
he would hardly have believed that ar 
deep feeling had touched her during 
their talk. That remoteness of hers en 
compassed her. She was as one sur 
rounded by a great loneliness which it 
was not given to him to penetrate 

She spoke almost under her breath 
“Forgive me! I don’t quite under 
stand. Are you offering me. marriagé 
as a shield, a refuge? Without any ol 
its obligations?” 

“Ves,” said Bill 

“To receive all,” she pursued, “and 
to give nothing?” 

“No,” said Bill. “I am not such a 
fool as to imagine that to link your lot 
with mine would not be a sacrifice. But 
I thought it possible that—tor Ga 
pard’s sake—you might contemplate it 

And what of you?” she said 

“It is enough for me—it always will 
be enough—if I can serve you in any 
way,” he answered, with a steadiness 
that equalled her own. “If you will 
take me on those terms, I shall consider 
myself thrice lucky. If not—well, I shall 
still hold myself at your service, though 
I may not be in a position to serve you 
as effectually.” 

She stood for a second, silent, then 
“Ves,” she said. “I quite see what you 
mean, but it is a subject which require 
1 good deal of consideration. Will you 
let me think it over? —Tomorrow—yes 
tomorrow I will give you your answer 

She turned from him with the words ’ 
and moved quietly down the path and \ 
away 

All the next day, he waited, filling tl 


it 


hours with a multitude of small occupa Birt CLosep Tue Gate. 


tions to stifle the cry that rose in | 

heart. When at last, late in the day, he 

came in,a note was lying on his hall-table 

and at sight of it for one moment Bill's heart stopped 
With a hand that shook, he picked it up and went to his 
study. It was several seconds before he opened the envelope 

“Please come to Gaspard! He is very ill. Eve Rivers.” 
That was all 

Eve! Eve! The name echoed in his brain as he raced up 
the hill in the failing light. He had not heard her name 
before, and yet he felt as if he had somehow always known 
it. What other name could she have borne save Eve—the 
nost womanly name in the whole world? 

The Beech Mount gate stood open, propped wide He 
went up the avenue under the arching trees to the house 

Absolute quiet met him on the threshold and darkness 
He felt his way forward, and, reaching the stairs, began 
to mount. As he did so, a door opened quickly above him 
Gaspard’s door—and there came a light step in the passage 
Eve met him at the top; her face white in the dimness 
“I came the moment I read your note,” he said. “What 
is it? Heart?” 

‘I don’t know,” she said. “Benedict has gone for the doctor.” 

He followed her into Gaspard’s room. A lamp was burning 
here, and on the couch lay Gaspard, leaden-faced and 
breathing heavily. His eves were closed, but under the lids 
the eyeballs moved to and fro perpetually. His hands lay 
nerveless by his sides 

Bill went to him, bent and looked closely at him 

“Has he ever been like this before?” he asked 

“Once, when a child,” said Mrs. Rivers 

And what did the doctor say?” 

“He thought it was some kinc 
never sure.” 

Bill looked at her suddenly, struck by something in her 
voice. He stooped lower over Gaspard with the words and 
felt his face. It was as cold as ice 

“I think it is opium-poisoning,” he said. “We mustn't let 
him lie here. We must get him moving.” 

“But his heart?” she said 

“We must take the risk of that.”” He spoke with decision 

He stooped and lifted Gaspard, first to a sitting position 

d gradually raised him to his feet 
for he groaned a protest 
] 


m 


of poison, but he was 


He was not wholly unconscious 

1 opened his eyes momentarily though he instantly close 
them again. His limbs supported him mechanically; he was 
like an automaton governed wholly by a power outside 
himself 

Bill began very steadily to make Gaspard walk 

So he began that terrible tramp which might or might 
not end in failure, to and fro, in the lighted room, firmly 
compelling Gaspard to move with him 

It was not long before that curious automatic motion on 







“IT Want To Tatk To You,” He Sarp. 


Gaspard’s part began to change. He stumbled once or twice, 
his knees bending with him. His head was on his chest, and 
rolled to and fro heavily. He moaned from time to time and 
tried to speak, but only inarticulate sounds came from him 
Bill pressed him on with unvarying insistence. Gaspard’s 
feet were dragging more and more heavily, and he spoke 
through gasping lips, but his words were comprehensible. 
“Let me rest!” he said. “Oh, let me rest!” 

From her post by the couch the mother made a slight 
movement and was instantly still again, statuesque in her 
immobility. Her mother heart seemed broken. 

Bill answered him kindly but with absolute firmness. “I 
can’t, old chap. You’ve got to go on.” 

A long time passed. To and fro, to and fro, Bill dragged 
or pushed him. Again and again the boy prayed to be 
allowed to rest, but still, with a resolution that refused to be 
conquered, Bill forced him on. 

In that tremendous struggle he almost forgot the silent 
watching figure by the couch. He spoke a cheering word 
now and then to Gaspard, but it did not even occur to him 
so much as to glance in her direction. She was there and 
he knew it, yet felt that in this ordeal she was neither with 
him nor against him. She stood outside the ring, as it were, 
watching, doubtless suffering, but taking no part, aloof in her 
despair, unflinching in her fortitude. She neither helped nor 
hindered. She stood alone 

For long Gaspard did not realize her presence. But as his 
torment grew, his brain began to register more vividly, and 
at length, stumbling and recovering as near to the couch as 
Bill would suffer him to approach, he saw her 

“T must rest. I can’t go on,” he cried. “Mother, Mother, 
let me lie down and sleep! I must sleep.” 

“You can’t,” Bill said very firmly. “You shall presently, 
t not yet.” 
But still Gaspard resisted, trying to reach his mother, 


In the end Bill turned and addressed her. “I think it 
would be better if you went away.” 

She did not speak. He saw her bosom heave slightly, but 
she turned without a word and crossing the room went 
quietly out 

It seemed to Bill that the awful struggle would never end 
It was dark outside and still raining when he heard at 
length a car come up the drive 

When a minute later, the door opened and the doctor 
entered followed by Benedict, he drew a breath of immense 
relief. “Thought you were never coming, Brace,” he said 

Dr. Brace came forward. He was a short, stout man with 
glasses, who had a fashion of peering at his patients as 
though trying to decide to what species they belonged. He 
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peered at Gaspard now, Gaspard sagged and broken like a 
drunken man, with desperate, hunted eyes 

“You can let him sit down,” he said. “We must get some 
nourishment into him. He won’t sleep now, but he may—” 
He peered at Bill in turn, leaving the sentence unfinished 
Benedict came up on Gaspard’s other side, and took the 
boy’s nerveless arm over his shoulder. 
His thin face was, as ever, alert but 
quite expressionless. 

Gaspard let himself go, leaning upon 
the servant with a completeness that 
testified to an exhaustion which was 
very near collapse. They laid him upon 
the couch, and for the next half-hour 
Bill and the doctor, with Benedict in 
attendance, were fully occupied in re- 
viving him. 

It was clear to Bill that Dr. Brace 
was by no means satisfied as to his 
+ condition. So he was not surprised 
when a little later the doctor drew him 
aside to whisper, “I don’t like the look 
of this. I shall spend the night here.” 

“He is better?” Bill said. 

“Yes, he’s better. But I wish I could 
have got-here sooner. I'd have taken 
more drastic measures at the outset 
You've done the right thing, the only 
thing that an amateur could do. I 
could never have waked him at this 
stage if it had gone on till now. But 
I wish I had been here before.” 

“What is it? Opium ?” questioned Bill 

Dr. Brace raised one eyebrow and 
glanced at Benedict standing by the 
couch gazing inscrutably down upon the motionless Gaspard. 

“IT don’t know what it is,” he said. “It’s a peculiar case 
But you were quite right not to let him sleep. He can now if 
he likes. That danger is over. But I think you'll find he can’t.” 

“Well, I'll take my turn with him whenever you like to 
put me in charge,” Bill said. 

Dr. Brace shook his head. “You’re done in yourself. I'll 
take on this job to-night. He'll probably be better in the 
morning. You go home, my dear chap! You’ve done more 
than enough.” 

“Oh, I’m fit for anything,” Bill said. 

Nevertheless, the strain of the past three hours was making 
itself felt, and it was a great relief to feel the responsibility 
lifted from his shoulders. There was plainly nothing left for 
him to do since Benedict was there to wait upon the doctor 
And at the back of hisNgind an insistent wonder had begun 
to trouble him. Where was Eve? Why did she stay away? 
Had she, too, broken down under the stress of anxiety? 

He took a last look at Gaspard who was lying breathing 
quietly, and looking more normal, and then turned away 
to go in search of her. 

He had never yet entered the drawing-room, but he knew 
the door, and after a few minutes turned towards it. It was 
ajar, and a dim light burned beyond. He hesitated upon the 
threshold. Then: “Come in!” said a*soft voice from within 

He pushed open the door and entered. 

She was seated under the lamp at the far end, writing. 

She turned toward him as he stood uncertain in the 
middle of the room. 

“How is he?” she said. 

“Better.” 

She laid aside her pen and came towards him 

“Do sit down!” she said. “You look worn out. You won't 
let me thank you, I know; but I shall never forget your 
kindness in coming to me as you did.” 

“It was not kindness,” said Bill simply. 

She made a slight movement, but she remained turned 
from him. “From my point of view it was nothing else,” 
she said. “Do you know what I am doing here—what I 
have been trying to do for the past two hours?” 

“No,” said Bill. 

She pointed to the half written sheet of paper. “I am 
trying to write to you,” she said 

“To me!” Bill leaned forward. “Give it to me!” he 
commanded. 

She picked it up doubtfully. “I have not expressed it well 
I would really rather not.” 

He got up from the couch and went to her. He knelt 
down as once before by her side. But this time he did not 
spread his arms beyond her. He put them round her as she sat. 

“Eve,” he said, “are you trying to tell me the truth or 
to keep it from me?” 

She gave a quick start at his action, and then she sat 
quite still, not speaking, not even breathing, her eyes closed. 
He saw that she was deathly pale. 

“Are you afraid of me?” he said 

She shook her head slowly 

“You have no need to be,” he said. “But you are hiding 
something from me, all the same. What is it? Does this 
letter tell me?” 

She did not answer 

“Eve!” he said again. “Does that letter tell me the only 
thing on earth that I want to know?” 

“What do you want to know?” said Eve Rivers. 

He moved. He took her by the shoulders, his hands firm 
upon her white flesh. 

“Eve,” he said, and he too spoke this time under his 
breath, “how shall I make you understand? I am asking for 
your soul; not your body. It’s the real you I worship—not 
the thing you live in.” 

“Oh, how do you know ?” she said. “What is—the real me ?” 

Her voice trembled, but she did not shrink from him 
After a moment or two she lifted her eves to his; thev 
shone strangely in the lamplight. [Turn to page 52] 
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So easy to prepare Cream of 
Tomato with Campbell's. See 
directions on the label. 
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* yo CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 9 


CAMDEN, N.WJ., U.S.A- 







The flavor you always remember! 


Ruddy, ripe, luscious tomatoes! How tempting they are! 
How good they taste! 

Yes, but you do not relish them at their delicious best until you 
eat Campbell’s Tomato Soup. For it is even more than the puree 
of the finest, selected tomatoes, blended with fresh country butter. 

It is what Campbell’s famous French chefs do with these 
splendid ingredients that creates a new and fresh flavor to be 
enjoyed only in this soup. 

All the rich tomato goodness is here. But our great chefs 
have put so much of their own art and their own skill into it that 






something different and individual is produced. 






Something your appetite never forgets! 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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WE “DO OUR DISHES” IN THE APPROVED MANNER 
Methods and Equipment Used in McCall’s I aboratory- K. itchen 


AM sure if a straw vote were taken among the 
I homemakers of the country as to which household 
task they consider the worst drudgery, cleaning 
pots and pans would head the list, with dish-washing 
running them a close second! We don’t mind doing 
either, so we want to give you a few hints of how we 
find it easiest to dispose of these odious duties in owr 
kitchen. The pictures at the bottom of the page will 
tell you almost the whole story 
We have found the first step in eliminating the 
drudgery (so-called) of dish-washing is to have the 
right equipment. This need not be elaborate. Ours 
in the Laboratory-Kitchen is very simple as you can 
ee in the center picture below. The dish-pan is 
oval because this shape fits into our sink, and it is 
large enough to hold our largest platter or cooking 
itensils. It is of white enamel which will not rust 
When not in use it hangs inconspicuously under 
the sink 
Our dish-cloths are woven-mesh ones which can 
be bought very inexpensively and are easily kept 
sweet and clean. For washing glassware and for 
general dish-washing which requires very hot water 
we use a dish-mop. Then for scrubbing stubborn bits 
of food from cooking-utensils, we use a metal-cloth 
mit. Steel wool keeps our aluminum spotless and 


shining. Our glass-towels are of blue-barred lintless 
linen and our dish-towels a heavier quality of linen 
We are not partial to any particular kind of soap 
for washing dishes. We use any good white or yellow 
soap, soap powders and soap flakes. These last wi 


find we can keep more neatly in a glass jar. For 
very hard scrubbing of utensils we keep on hand 
sal-soda and a good scouring-powder. For rubbin 
steel knives we dip the end of a large cork in th 
powder and rub it over the blade thus sparing our 
fingers! Our stainless ones requires no cleaning 

We find a plate-scraper with a rubber end just 
the thing for scraping dishes without scratching 
them and sending shivers up and down our spines 
In the foreground of the picture you will see our 
soap-shaker, so valuable for using up small pieces 
of soap while just to the right of it lies the trusty 
sink-brush for rescuing crumbs which might stop 
up the drain 

Aiter the table is cleared, the dishes scraped, rinsed 
and stacked according to size and shape, we arc 
ready to begin action. Our sink has a drainboard on 
each side and we find it easier to stack our soiled 
dishes on the right side and drain them on the left 

We have our water as hot as is comfortable, and 
just sudsy enough to wash without streaking th« 
glass. We use a mop for the washing because it 





SARAH FIELD SPLINT, 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT 
TALKS ABOUT NEW YEARS’ RESOLUTIONS 


ERE are we with the marvellous gift of life 

in our hands, a crystal ball that has only to 

be turned this way or that to catch innumerable 
beauties. ®*% From time immemorial the New 
Year has been the season for making good reso- 
lutions. Isn't this an auspicious moment, then, 
to determine that for the next twelve months we 
ill search for the lovely and satisfying things 
around us—the nobility that resides in almost 
ull people, the beauties of nature, the jovs in 
one’s family and friends, the thrill to be found 
in a book or picture play? & * The other day I 
saw a hunchback pencil-vender guiding an ele- 
gantly dressed old lady across a crowded street in 
New York. His dark, anxious face, his solict- 
tous hand on her expe sively furred ¢ elbow, have 
come to my mind many times since, a rebuke 
when I have been making a mountain out of 
some little molehill of tr oulle. ee To turn this 
crystal ball of life constantly to the sunlight takes 
courage, perhaps. At times only stern self-dis- 
ci ipline will enable us to do it. But only weak- 
lings refuse. Shadows do not last forev ver. Beauty 
in incalculable quantities lies in wait for us. It 
is our birthright and only we can keep it from 

ourselves. 





DIRECTOR 


saves our hands and reaches the bottom of a tall 
glass easily. Each piece is then rinsed with hot 
water from the faucet and put to drain on a folded 
dish-towel on the drainboard. When one works in a 
hurry, the cloth is a precaution against chipping the 
glass on the hard enamel of the sink. 

We dry the glassware thoroughly and polish it 
quickly on a clean glass-towel, which should. never 
be used to dry anything greasy if your glass is to 
have the sparkle you would like. 

When the glassware is all dried and out of the way, 
we remove the towel from the drainboard and put 
the wire dish-drainer in its place. Then we wash all 
the silver, usually calling the dish-cloth into 
service for this, and put it in the silver-basket of 
the dish-draineryior rinsing. It is best to wash 
knives separately, for-any with bone or ivory handles 
would be discolored by standing in water, and steel- 
bladed knives are apt to cut one if seized by the 
wrong end. Close at hand we keep silver-polish to 
remove slight stains from the silver as we wash it, 
for we find this much easier than letting it become 
very stained and having a silver-cleaning orgy. An 
entire going-over with polish once or twice a month 
is all that is necessary if the spots are removed from 
day to day and the silver washed in hot water and 
with plenty of soap. 

Silver dishes should be drained on a cloth to pre- 
vent scratching. Silver which you don’t use often 
should be washed now and then to keep it from 
tarnishing. 

Aiter the silver come the plates and other dishes, 
for which we generally use the mop because we have 
very hot water. We wash the smaller, cleaner ones 
first. When they are all washed we stack them in 
the drainer, then silver and dishes are rinsed with a 
generous flow of scalding water, using the dish- 
rinser shown. We seldom wipe our dishes dry unless 
we have so few that it is easier than using the 
wire drainer. 

This kind of drainer and the tube attachment for 
the faucet can be used with great convenience to do 
the entire job of dish-washing if you do not have 
to economize on hot water. Just scrape the dishes 
as clean as possible, stack them in the drainer which 
should sit in the sink for this, put some soap flakes in 
the nozzle of the washer, which unscrews, and turn 
on the hot water. As the flakes are dissolved out of 
the washer, the water will run clear and washing and 
rinsing will be done in one operation. In this case 
the glasses should be washed and dried by hand. 

We wash and scald our dish-cloth and mop after 
every washing and hang them in [Turn to page 50] 








We wash our glassware first, using a We wash our silver next andlikeadisbh- Our dishwashing equipment is very After washing the siloer we wash the We find a dish-washer and rinser like 
dish-mop and plenty of sudsy water, cloth best for this, then we drain and simple as you can see, but it makes our _ china in very; bot water and plenty of this the easiest way to rinse our dishes, 
then we drain it on a folded dish-towel rinse it in a wire disb-drainer, A little dish-wasbing so easy we don't mind it soap, and stack the dishes in the wire If soap flakes are put inthe nozzle, tbe 


and dry it with a lintless glass-towel. silver polish is used to remove stains. at all—bonestly and truly! 


basket to be rinsed and drained. 


dishes can be washed with it, too, 
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PLACID Club 


Guests say they find this 
keep their skin smooth and soft 
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" OW do you feel?”—Too often 
your answer is, “Not very well. 
Iam troubled with indigestion.” 


Your answer is given in perfect good 
faith, but are you certain it is correct? 
Physicians tell us that half their patients 
who believe they are suffering from in- 
digestion have some serious organic dis- 
turbance. When you say you are troubled 
with indigestion you have given the usual 
name for a condition of wretched discom- 
fort—and you may not even suspect the 
real difficulty. 


That miserable feeling called indigestion 
is not a disease. It is a warning that some- 
thing has gone wrong in some part of the 
body. The trouble may not be in the 
stomach atall. It may be in the intestinal 
tract, or. the gall bladder, the kidneys, 
the liver, the pancreas, or the appendix. 
It may be in the nervous system or the 
heart. Or it may be that faulty habits of 
eating or emotional disturbances have 
brought about disordered bodily condi- 
tions which masquerade as indigestion 


These attacks of pain, nausea or discom- 
fort are Nature's warning to look for the 
real trouble. What folly to soothe a 
symptom and leave the cause untouched. 


Indigestion may be the shadow of some 
real, hidden difficulty which should be 
located. Because it is not thoroughly 
understood, men and women sometimes 
treat it lightly—they are almost ashamed 
to admit having so slight an ailment. So 
slight!—It may be the early warning of 
a serious disease. So slight!—They take 
their favorite remedy or some “cure” 
passed along by a friend. So slight!—yet 
by merely dulling pain, not correcting 
the cause, they may be cutting many 
years from their lives. 


if you suffer from pains after meals you 
may have an ulcer of the stomach. A 
violent, stabbing pain which recurs at 
intervals may mean gall-stones or a dis- 
eased appendix. 


Published by- a 
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The Beloved Quack 


Youknow them—the men and women 
who say: “Just try this for your indi- 
gestion. It always helps me.” Not 
content with “doctoring” themselves 
for a chronic complaint, they venture 
advice concerning the possibly serious 
ailments of others. 








When you are in sound health you should 
be able to digest, without distress, nearly 
every kind of good food. It is only when 
something has gone wrong in your body 
that special diet is necessary. 


Remember that the nutritive parts of 
steak, chops, vegetables and all other 
foods must be taken into your blood be- 
fore they can be of service to you. 


Eat regularly and never hurry your eat- 
ing. Chew your food thoroughly so that 
both in your mouth and in your stomach 
the digestive fluids can act easily upon it. 
If you have only fifteen minutes’ time, 
you will get far more real benefit from 
eating fifteen minutes’ worth than from 
trying to crowd an hour's meal into the 
stomach in a quarter of an hour. 


If you are subject to indigestion, see a 
doctor. It may be a temporary disturb- 
ance, easily corrected, or it may be seri- 
ous organic disease. Find out! 
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Practicing physicians tell ‘ 
us that the majority of 
visits to their offiees are / 
made by persons suffering A 
from so-called indigestion. AAT yy, : 
When we look at the mor- ‘S 
tality records and see that 
heart disease takes more 
livesthan any other cause 
of death—that the death 
rate from appendicitis has 
not diminished in the past 
ten years—that cancer and 
gall bladder troubles are 
claiming thousands of vic- 
tims every year— 
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—and when we think that 
many of the victims of 
these diseases neglected Gn 
the early warnings which aaa \% 
| seemed to beindigestion— rites 
| then we realize the neces- 
| sity for paying attention to & 
| the message which Nature : 
is sending. ee 

One common cause of in- 
digestion is badly cooked 
food. If to you are left the 
choice and preparation of 
nourishing, easily digested 
food, you will find the 
Metropolitan Cook Book 
atremendous help. Send 
for a copy. It will be mailed ' 
free. RAD 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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One fat is about as digestible as another, whether solid or liquid, whether 


of animal or vegetable origin 


WHAT EATING FATS 
DOES FOR YOU 


By E. V. McCo_ium Aanpb Nina SIMMONDS 


School of Hygiene and Public Health 
Fohns Hopkins University 


i 


ATS are the most 
concentrated form 
of energy-food. A 


quantity of fat when burned yields about 
twice as much heat or work as does the 
same weight of starch, sugar or protein. 
This makes fat the most economical form 
in which our bodies can store a reserve 
supply of energy to be used later for work 
or warmth. This was Nature’s plan and 
in remote times when feasting was likely 
to be followed by fasting, it worked to 
man’s advantage. Today, some animals 
still profit by this ability to store fat but 
human beings are now more often harmed 
than benefited by it. 

This is because they go to extremes in 
the matter of eating. They do not realize 
that when they eat an over-supply of 
such energy-foods as starch, sugar or fat 
and don’t take enough exercise to use up 
the energy, an excess remains in the body 

There is almost no limit to the amount 
of fat which some persons can deposit in 
the adipose tissues. We often see a person 
with an accumulation of weight which is 
a burden to carry around and a handicap 
to proper exercise. If that person’s appe- 
tite for food remains keen, as it generally 
does, he will tend to get fatter rather than 
thinner. His fat protects him so effec- 
tively against cold and he exercises so 
little that although he may eat what 
seems to him an abstemious diet, it is 
more than he needs and only furnishes 
more material for the formation of fat. As 
we have said before, an excess of fat is 
1 menace to health since fat people are far 
more liable to diabetes than are those of 
normal weight. 

Many over-weight persons who do not 
understand what happens to food after 
they eat it and think that only fats make 
fat, insist that they eat “very little fat” 
and they cannot see why they put on 
flesh. They admit, though, that they eat 
sugar, candy and starchy foods. This, of 
course, explains why they are overweight 
because from these sweets and starches 
their own bodies manufacture fat very 
easily and the fat which accumulates on 
them is self-made fat, not necessarily fats 
they have eaten. 

Some persons, on the other hand, have 
not the power to assimilate these foods 
as readily or to manufacture fat as quickly 
and although they may eat just as much 
they will remain thin. 

Since fat. leads as an energy-yielding 
iood it should be one of the foods taken 
in rather large quantities by those who 
desire to increase their weight and avoided 
by those who want to reduce. Rich 
gravies used with the starch-rich vege- 
tables such as rice, potatoes and sweet 
petatoes should be used liberally if one 
wants to gain. Other ways of getting fats 
into the diet are: by using cream freely 
on cereals, fruits, desserts and in ice 
cream, coffee, tea and other drinks; by 
eating plenty of butter on bread, toast. 
vegetables, in soups, sauces, pastry and 
desserts; by using plenty of olive oil and 
other salad-oils in mayonnaise and salad- 
dressings; by eating the fat-meats and 


fish, eggs, bacon, cheese 

and nuts; by drinking 

whole milk, taking cod- 
liver oil, and using the solidified animal 
and vegetable fats in any cooked foods 
which call for fat or shortening. 

A few years ago one would have dis- 
cussed the fats we eat almost entirely 
from a standpoint of digestibility since 
this and energy-values were the main 
topics of conversation about foods. We 
now know from many digestion-studies 
that one fat is about as digestible as an- 
other, whether solid or liquid, or whether 
of animal or vegetable origin. 


E IQ now known that certain fats are 
- extradrdinarily rich in vitamins. Butter 
fat, egg-yolk fat, the fats in liver, kidneys 
and sweetbreads of animals and the liver 
oils of fishes—cod-liver oil in particular— 
contain much vitamin A, compared with 
other foods. Among the four or five vita- 
mins which are known to exist, two and 
perhaps three, are found in certain natural 
fats. The two which are best known are 
the vitamins A and D. Much evidence 
recently has been found to indicate the 
existence of another fat-soluble vitamin, 
known as vitamin E. This is found in 
greater abundance in the oil of the germ 
of the wheat kernel than in any other fat 
or oil examined so far. 

The vitamin A is found not only in 
fats. It is found in fair abundance in 
certain leaves of plants, such as spinach, 
turnip tops and so forth although these 
leaves contain very little true fats. 

The vitamin D is much less widely dis- 
tributed in fats which we are likely to 
eat regularly than the other vitamins. So 
far as is known, this vitamin is abundant 
only in fish oils and especially in the 
liver oil of fishes. It is this vitamin in cod- 
liver oil which makes it valuable in pro- 
tecting children against rickets. 

The fats which are most abundant in 
the vegetable world are liquid fats or 
oils. These are now hardened by making 
them absorb hydrogen. Such hardened 
fats are especially desirable for frying. 

Olive oil, although it brings the high- 
est price as a salad-oil, is not superior in 
food-value to other and cheaper vegetable 
oils, such as corn, cottonseed or peanut 
oils. Any of these make good salad-oils. 
A salad-oil is about forty-five times as 
nourishing, from the standpoint of energy, 
as is lettuce. 

The most appetizing of all fats is but- 
ter, which is only about 85 per cent fat. 
It contains about six times as much energy 
as an equal weight of meat. 

Next to butter, the most attractive 
animal fat is bacon of the best grades. It 
is nearly all fat and contains four times 
as much energy as an equal weight of 
eggs. However, the yolks of eggs are ex- 
ceedingly rich in fat and are very appe- 
tizing. Both bacon and eggs can be eaten 
with relish throughout the year, while 
fat meats such as pork are not much eaten 
in summer. One of the best ways to in- 
troduce fats into the diet in warm weather 
is through the use of salad-dressings. 
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*Supplied also in personal service cabinets in 
women’s rest-rooms by The West Disinfecting Co. 
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This Gives 


Women 








GAY frock to be worn! a din- 
A ner, a dance, perhaps an hour’s 
motoring besides! 

Yesterday that would have been a problem. 
But today it comes only as an incident. Unlike 
her predecessors, the modern woman no longer 
spends almost one-sixth of her time under a 
hygienic handicap. 

Modern science has discovered a safe hygiene 
for women. A way which eight in every ten 
women of the better walks of life have adopted. 
A way that, once you try, will make a great differ- 
ence in your life. 


Three important advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It 
is made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton, covered 
with specially processed, soft finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. It is five times as absorbent 
as ordinary cotton pads. 

ach Kotex pad deodorizes with a new, secret 
disinfectant. Think of the amazing protection this 


feature alone gives! There is no 

bother, no expense, of laundry. 

Simply discard as you would waste 
paper— without embarrassment. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
peace of mind and your health. 

% of many ills, according to many leading 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of un- 
safe and unsanitary makeshift methods. 

Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 

A fair test will convince you of its advantages 
beyond all question. No other method will ever 
satisfy. 

Kotex comes in germ-proof packages of twelve, 
in two sizes: the Regular and Kotex-Super. At all 
better drug and department stores, everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the im- 
provements, mental and physical, that it brings. 
Write today for “Personal Hygiene” booklet 
Sample mailed free on request. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


KOTCR 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kotex Regular: 
65¢ per dozen 


Kotex-Super 


We per dozer 





w 
io) 


Back the Days 
Used to Lose 


—This remarkable NEW way supplants the 
uncertainty of makeshift hygienic methods 
with a security that is absolute by providing 

3 unique features unknown before 


You'll appreciate 
these 3 factors 





(1) Utter protection—Kotex ab- 

sorbs 16 times its own weight 

: in moisture; 5 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





No laundry. As easy to dis- 

(2) pose of as a piece of tissue— 
thus ending the trying prob- 
lem of disposal 





3 , Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
~/ stores keep them ready- 
wrapped in plain paper—sim- 


ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is ali. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue. 
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Pillsbury's 





Give him this real treat— 


These tempting bran muffins will 
safeguard his health 


ERE’S a prescription you can fill right in your 

own kitchen—a happy help to health. Bran 
muffins—golden-brown, flavory, downright delicious! 
No better way to secure Nature’s cleansing roughage 
—no greater treat to eat. 


Pillsbury’s Health Bran really makes marvelous muffins- 
the special Pillsbury recipe on the package has become a fa- 
mous formula with good cooks everywhere. Every batch is a 
beauty, packed with health. No other bran, no other recipe, 
has earned the “muffin” popularity of Pillsbury’s. 


Nature grows these coarse, crisp wheat jackets in her wav- 
ing fields. We add nothing, subtract nothing. Pillsbury’s is 
just pure, clean wheat bran, sterilized and packed air-tight, to 
help you conquer constipation. 

There are as many ways to serve Pillsbury’s Health Bran as 
there are reasons to recommend it. You'll find some twenty 
appetizing suggestions for bran bread, bran cookies, etc., in 
our Health Bran booklet, sent free upon request. Why not 


start serving this natural laxative to your family tomorrow? 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour + Pancake Flour + Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran + Wheat Cereal + Rye Flour + Graham Flour « Farina 


Health Bran 


One of the family 
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OUR CAKES 
WILL HELP YOU OUT 


What Saved the Day for One Woman 
May Save Your Day 




























“For my busband’s Christmas sur- 
prise,” writes Mrs. Brown, “I made 
bis favorite Marble Cake from Master- 
Recipes. From W bat to Serve at Parties 
I made some wholesome Chocolate Ani- 
mals for all my neighbors’ tiny tots. 
Frim this same helpful booklet I made 
the Green Tree Layer-Cake for my own 
children’s party. On each child’s slice 
was a pistachio nut evergreen which 
looked exactly like a Christmas tree!” 


“For a hasty, tasty dessert 
when unexpected supper- 
guests dropped in, I made 
Lightning Cake from Time 
Saving Cookery and served 
it as Banana Layer Cake 
with whipped Cream.” 


a “I filled my bachelor-brother’s 
.. cookie-loving soul with glee by 
oe sending bim a box of assorted 
| i cookies made from the delicious 
| & 


recipe in Master-Recipes.” 


“4t balf an bour’s 

notice I can always 

be ready for tea a+ 
guests because I : 
give them Chocolate 
Coconut Cakes made ta 
from Time - Saving ; 
Cookery, using 

chopped nuts on 

some instead of co- 


” 
conul, 


| seinen teat inact iain ante a er 


Our three service booklets, ““Master-Recipes,” “What to Serve at Parties,” 
and “‘Time-Saving Cookery,” which helped Mrs. Brown so wonderfully, 
are out in new editions containing many different and delicious recipes 
which you will find invaluable in your last-minute holiday or everyday 
preparations. They cost ten cents apiece. Address The Service Editor, 
McCall’s Magazine, 276 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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CLEOPATRA 


[Continued from page 8] 


she realised that a formal march upon 
Alexandria would result in a battle which 
must be uncertain, in her death if she 
were captured, and possibly in Roman 
brutality. So she disguises herself, as 
many a woman did in the Middle Ages, 
and by night enters Alexandria, accompa- 
nied by her faithful servant, Apollodorus. 
In her daring she arrives at the gates of 
the palace. She is queen, she might demand 
admission, but her brother is in power, 
and the quick thrust of a sword might 
end her pretensions before ‘she could put 
them forward. So the little queen, for 
she must be a little queen, or Apollodorus 
could not achieve the feat, is placed in a 
sack. The sack is hoisted upon the shoul- 
ders of her faithful henchman, who 
marches past the sentries into the palace, 
passes among the servants. None is dis- 
turbed by this obvious slave who carries 
a burden to the kitchens, but Apollodorus 
knows the ways of the palace, and in a 
few moments enters Caesar’s room, de- 
posits the burden at the feet of the 
Roman. The sack is undone, and out of 
its mouth appears the laughing head of 
the little queen, who looks up at the 
great general. 

The present writer does not believe that 
Cleopatra approached Caesar like a siren. 
Caesar would not have become the victim 
of her wiles; for forty years he had been 
a lover, and he knew all the wiles of all 
women; he would have been amused 
rather than conquered by coquetry, ca- 
priciousness, or any of the scanty tricks of 
the feminine repertory. If anyone was 
the victim it was not Caesar, but Cleo- 
patra. Still, whatever may have been the 
origin of the relationship, it was estab- 
lished. Caesar decided to stay in Alex- 
andria, to keep order there, the Roman 
peace, to arbitrate between the two sov- 
ereigns: since Cleopatra now stood to 
him in a relationship so tender, this 
amounted to saying that he proposed to 
establish her upon the throne. 

It is impossible to say whether the 
marriage of Cleopatra and Caesar origi- 
nated from the mind of a girl intoxicated 
with a brilliant man, or from the calcu- 
lations of an ambitious general. There 
were advantages on both sides: Cleopatra, 
by wedding the most powerful man in 
Rome, and therefore the most powerful 
man in the world, was achieving the ob- 
ject which all through her life animated 
her, the protection of her crown and her 
dynasty; Caesar, on the other hand, was 
acquiring, without effort and without risk, 
Egypt and all that was in the sphere of 
influence of Egypt; also, he obtained a 
precious jumping-off ground for an expe- 
dition against Persia, against India, for a 
march into the unknown world, therefore 
a world where should soar the eagles of 
Rome. He who had brought Gaul and 
Britain into the Roman realm might now 
gain the credit of conquering the East. 

Marriage was a simple matter, because 
Cleopatra, according to the Egyptian con- 
ception, was divine. Just as Alexander 
had received divine honours, so were they 
given to Caesar. As her husband he was 
the incarnation of the god Amon, and it 
was Amon who through Caesar fathered 
her child, Caesarion. 

According to Mr. H. G. Wells, in “The 
Outline of History,” Caesar was an elderly 
sensualist, who dallied with young Cleo- 
patra. Certainly at his age the young 
queen must have been infinitely attractive, 
but it should be said in his defence that 
he did not hesitate to leave Cleopatra, 
after the birth of their child, to complete 
his victory over the followers of the dead 
Pompey, whom he routed at Thapsus 
Only after this did he send for Cleopatra 
to witness his triumph at Rome. He was 
dictator for the third time, and Cleopatra 
attended the triumph, not as a captive, 
tramping in chains in the dust behind the 
chariot of Caesar, but as his bride, as a 
jewel as precious as Egypt. 

The downfall of Cleopatra came with 
the assassination of Caesar. Now she was 
in a hostile city, relict of a hated man. 
Was she safe? She was, for a little time, 
while the chaos of Rome produced the 
triumvirate, a government by three men, 
Mark Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus. 
There was no room in the world for 
Mark Antony and Octavian. Perhaps 


Antony knew this, and perhaps he sought 
to add to his credit by bringing into the 
empire the kingdom of Egypt. So, in 
B. C. 41, we find him at Tarsus, request- 
ing the Egyptian queen to come to his 
camp and discuss politics. 

Whether Cleopatra hesitated, whether 
she resented this invitation, is difficult to 
say, but already there must have formed 
in her mind the idea that she had tri- 
umphed over Caesar and thus protected 
herself, that she might triumph over An- 
tony and protect herself again. 

And she was clever. She knew that the 
Roman was barbarous, heavy, and dull- 
minded. She decided to impress him, just 
as African explorers have impressed fero- 
cious negro tribes by means of a gramo- 
phone. At Tarsus she refused to dine with 
him, and made him come aboard her gal- 
ley, where she had concentrated the 
wealth of Egypt, a perfection of cooking 
fit for Lucullus, music, costly raiment, 
and much wine, with which she plied An- 
tony. And she staggered him by taking 
from her ear her greatest pearl, dissolving 
it in vinegar, and drinking it before the 
eyes of the Roman, distended with cu- 
pidity and with surprise. 

That year Antony marched to Alexan- 
dria, allied himself with Cleopatra and 
became her husband. Did Cleopatra love 
Antony? Who is to say when again ad- 
vantage goes with happy matrimony? But 
of Antony’s passion for Cleopatra there is 
no doubt at all. She responded ideally 
to his mood, because she was gay, high- 
spirited, because both liked ceremony and 
magnificence. Plutarch relates many tales 
of their life together, of their rivalry, oi 
their habit of disguising themselves and 
at night coursing about Alexandria, knock- 
ing on doors and running away . . . just 
as Mary Stuart collected revellers about 
her to stir the dark echoes of the Puritan 
Canongate: high-spirited queens vary but 
little. 

But the world was in turmoil, and An- 
tony was compelled to return to Rome. 
There the empire was divided between 
Octavian, who received the whole of the 
west, including Italy and Rome; Antony, 
who was given the east, and the insignifi- 
cant third member of the triumvirate, 
Lepidus, who received northern Africa. 
So far, so good for Cleopatra, but here 
came a fatal fact: the treaty between the 
rivals was solemnized by the marriage at 
Rome of Antony and Octavia, sister of 
the new Caesar. Here was disaster indeed 
for Cleopatra. 

But time was with her, and Antony 
did not love Octavia. Master of the east, 
he must return to the east, and thus must 
meet Cleopatra. And Cleopatra graciously 
extended her hand to raise to her tottering 
throne the master of the east. Octavia was 
forgotten, and now Cleopatra was legally 
married to Antony, while Caesarion, the 
child of Caesar, was recognised as heir 
to the whole of the eastern empire. Thus 
Cleopatra had triumphed; her dynasty 
did not yet inherit Rome, but it in- 
herited her own Egypt and much, much 
more than she had dreamt of in the 
early days. 

They were happy. Cleopatra felt se- 
cure, and Antony drank and amused him- 
self. We have a hint of their relationship 
in the following story. Antony, being 
simple and very vain, liked, when he 
fished in the harbour of Alexandria, to 
catch many fish and to collect the court 
about him, so that they might applaud 
his skill. Cleopatra discovered this foible, 
and one day with the court came to the 
wharf to watch the prowess of Antony. 
Almost at once Antony uttered a sound of 
pleasure, and began to haul in his line, 
crying out that he had caught a fish. But, 
much to his mortification and to the de- 
light of Cleopatra, the fish when landed 
proved to be a salt herring, which one 
of the queen’s divers had for a joke at- 
tached to the line of Antony. 

Meanwhile, the madness of empire was 
invading Cleopatra, who at that time 
used an oath which ran as follows: “As 
surely as I shall one day administer jus- 
tice on the Capitol.” It was mad, for the 
east cannot conquer the west, and one 
hears in the voice of Cleopatra the 
cackling of the geese which once saved 
the Capitol of Rome. [Turn to buve 68] 
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TEASONS 


why... Beech-Nut Pre- 
ared Spaghetti should 
e on your pantry shelf 





UICY flavor, real nutrition, everyday con- 

venience—these are three reasons for the 

growing popularity of Beech-Nut ready- 
cooked spaghetti. 


The flavor tempts the appetite of the hungry 
and the taste of the connoisseur. It is Na- 
ture’s Own invitation to the feast—rich, 
smooth and abundant. 


Beech-Nut 


“foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Peech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni E!bows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Substantial nutriment is provided by a meal 
of Beech-Nut Spaghetti. The food-elements 
of full-cream dairy cheese, the precious 
vitamin content of tomatoes, and the heart 
of the hardest durum wheat—all combined 
in a self-contained balanced food dish. A 
meal in itself. 


As for convenience, think of a hot, steaming 
meal in less than ten minutes, in less than 
five minutes, if need be! Beech-Nut Spaghetti 
is ready-cooked, ready-sauced, ready-sea- 
soned. All you need to do is heat it. Order 
several of these Beech-Nut ‘‘ready-meals”™ 
from your grocer. Put them on your shelf 
and serve them regularly., A real find for 
cold weather. 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared Spaghetti 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Minrs 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 





BEECH-NUT QUALITY—AT EVERYDAY PRICES 
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eiy fresh, enticing flavor 
makes any number of 
good dishes better 


And it is this variety that makes menus tempting 

this novelty that gives flavor and interest to the 
meals you serve. 

Det Monte Sliced Peaches, with all their fresh del- 
icacy and appeal, offer scores of tempting adventures 
among the dishes you like so well. 

For instance, they're always delightful with cereals 
these crisp, cold mornings. They make one of the fin- 
est shortcakes you can serve. Left-over sponge-cake 
becomes a royal dish when covered with the tender 
slices and topped with whipped cream. 

Best of all, they are an ideal dessert by themselves 
—a quick, easy fruit treat that everybody likes. 

Just be sure of their quality. Insist on Det Monte. 
Then you know in advance exactly what you're get- 
ting—the same dependable goodness and flavor, the 
same uniform assurance of satisfaction—no matter 
when or where you buy. 


“The Det Monte Fruit Book 
has many suggestions for the service 
of sliced peaches, Send for free cop 

idress Dept. 32P, California Pack 


g Corporation, San Francisco. 


ust be sure you say 


Other 
Del Monte varieties 
you should knon 


Peaches, Melba Halves 
Peach Halves, both Yellow 
Cling and Freestone 
Apricots, Pears, Plums 
Royal Anne Cherries 
Pineapple, Sliced or Crushed 
Asparagus, Spinach 
and many others 
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Set your oven regulator at goo degrees for this combination of 
Halibut Steak, Baked Potatoes and Fruit Cobbler 


f 


Why Neglect Your Ovenr 


By May B. Van ARSDALE 


Professor of Household Arts and 


Dorotuy E. SHANK 


Instructor Foods and Cookery, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


O YOU use your 
oven as much 
as you should? 


Many housewives do 

not. Very often other 

duties are so pressing that last-minute 
cooking has to be done and this frequently 
results in the use of only the top of the 
stove and the neglect of the oven. The 
housewife who has followed this practice 
in the preparation of her food will find a 
welcome change in “oven-meals.” 

Oven-cooking has many advantages. 
The oven can be readily adjusted to give 
the proper temperature if you have an 
oven-regulator or a thermometer. There 
is less danger of burning the food. The 
meals require less constant watching, 
leaving more time for doing other things 
while they are cooking. Moreover, they 
have a distinctly agreeable flavor. The 
homemaker who has to be away from 
home the greater part of the afternoon 
and wishes her dinner to be ready on her 
return will find oven-meals a great com- 
fort. 

The homemaker’s constant desire is to 
keep her family satisfied and well-nour- 
ished by properly prepared and appetiz- 
ing meals. It is most essential, not only 
in oven-cooking but in cooking on top 
of the stove as well, for her to use a 
thermometer which will indicate the tem- 
perature at which she knows the food 
should be prepared. There are many types 
of thermometers—for sirups, for deep fat 
frying, for the refrigerator and for the 
oven. It is not necessary, however, to 
have a thermometer of each type as one 
can be purchased which will serve most 
general purposes. The thermometer should 
register as high as six hundred degrees 
and as low as thirty degrees. This is a 
wide range and admits of use for every 
household need. The range of temperature 
in oven-regulators is from about 250 to 
550 degrees whereas that of an oven- 
thermometer is from 100 to 600 degrees. 
Baking is never done at a higher temper- 
ature than five hundred and fifty de- 
grees and seldom lower than two hundred 
and fifty degrees. 

In the Food Workshop at Teachers Col- 
lege we have made a study of combina- 
tions of foods which require about the 
same temperature and the same length of 
time for cooking in the oven. When a 
well-constructed oven is once heated to a 
given temperature, it does not require 
the expenditure of a large amount of fuel 
to keep it at that temperature. It is al- 


ways well to plan your 
work in such a way 
~~ that the heat of the 
oven can be utilized to 
the fullest extent. To 
do this you must sometimes plan, not 
only today’s but tomorrow’s meal as well. 

In the table on our second page we 
have classified some of the foods which 
may be cooked within the same ranges 
of temperature because experiments show 
that there is a proper range of temperature 
for getting best results in flavor and tex- 
ture from different foods. 

The ingenious housewife may find this 
table suggestive in making her own menus 
for oven meals. Often a fruit or vegetable 
salad will be an acceptable addition. 


F A dinner is to be prepared and the 

oven is to be used for part of it, say for 
a roast, why not plan to bake a cake 
before putting in the meat? With the 
roast, hawe vegetables which can be 
cooked in the oven at the same time. It is 
pessible te over-load an oven so that 
the best results will not be obtained with 
any product. However, with a very little 
forethought meals can be so planned that 
fuel will not be wasted and all the foods 
will be properly cooked. 

When roasting meats, plan that the po- 
tatoes shall be baked, because the tem- 
perature for baking potatoes will be sat- 
isfactory for the meats. This rule does 
not work both ways, however, as it is 
possible for some cuts of meat to be 
cooked at a low temperature but pota- 
toes are apt to be soggy when baked 
this way. If slow cooking is desired for 
the meat, as for Swiss steak, then plan to 
have scalloped potatoes, since they take 
a long time to cook and the milk would 
curdle at a high vemperature. 

If you plan to save all the liquid in 
which the vegetables have been cooked, 
for perhaps a day or two previous to 
the oven-cooked dinner day, these vege- 
table liquors may be combined, heated 
and seasoned to taste, a little scalded 
milk and butter added, and the soup will 
make a very tempting start for the meal 
Add to the soup the oven-meal plus a 
simple salad and dessert and this com- 
bination will be a “dainty dish to set 
before the king.” 

The desserts could be shortcakes baked 
just before the dinner would be coming 
out of the oven. There are many vari- 
eties of shortcakes and in the winter- 
time delicious ones can [Turn to page 30] 
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In high gear every minute! 


‘This is why authorities urge 











UNED UP like racing cars—these young half- 
grown Americans! They spend.energy so reck- 
lessly —as though the supply were never-ending. 
The greatest essential of these fast-growing years 
is to keep the energy supply equal to the demands. 


School and nutrition authorities all agree that one 
of the most valuable sources of vital energy is a good 
hot cereal breakfast. 


“A well-cooked cereal should form an essential part 
of a child's breakfast.” This is a first principle of nu- 
trition urged by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 


The hot cereal breakfast 
advised by children’s specialists 


For 30 years, now, physicians have advised one hot 
breakfast cereal as filling a child's needs particularly 
well. Cream of Wheat! It is the quickest, the easiest 
and most satisfying breakfast you can give your 


children. 


In Cream of Wheat is a wonderful store of life- 
giving energy substance—carbohydrates. 


The value of Cream of Wheat energy is far greater 
than that of many foods, because of its simple form. It 
is digested so quickly and easily that all of its rich 
energy is ready for use at once. None is wasted in 

long, hard digestive work. 
Be sure, above all things, 
that the great energy need of 


Gem © 1926. C. of W. Co. 
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< WHEAT 


Genuine Cream of Wheat comes 
only in this  triple-wrapped-and- 
sealed box. It is never sold in bulk. 


IN 
WILY DIGESTED 
re RTE OBE A “ 





‘ 
ENERCY 


children is kept constantly, fully supplied. See how 
completely a Cream of Wheat breakfast fills it— 
for the whole morning! It is so delicious, too— 
creamy and rich and satisfying. Try it tomorrow 
morning; you can cook it while the toast and coffee 
are being made. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Book of 50 Recipes 


Let us send you a free trial box of Cream of Wheat—enough 
for breakfast for a family of four. Our new recipe book gives 50 
delightful ways to serve this fine old energy food, in dainty 
desserts, meat, vegetable and cheese dishes. We also have an 
authoritative booklet on diet for babies and children—approved 
by leading child specialists. All are free; please check coupon. 


Cyeam Wheat 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 
English address, Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


a HOT cereal breakfast jor children 








Prize Winners of the 
Cream of Wheat Recipe Contest 


Dishes for grown-ups 
FIRST PRIZE, $100— Mrs. B. B. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
SECOND PRIZE, 75 —Mrs. G. P. Garland, Piedmont, Calif 
THIRD PRIZE, 50—Mrs. Lillian Ford, Syracuse, N. Y. 
FOURTH PRIZE, 25—Mrs. Nancy Friel Jones, Covington, Ky. 
50 additional prizes, of $5 each, were awarded in this class 


Dishes for children 


FIRST PRIZE, $100 — Mrs. Sam Yoder, Berne, Ind. 
SECOND PRIZE, 75—RMrs. Jesse J. Murphy, Oakland, Calif. 
THIRD PRIZE, 50—Mrs. Geo. H. Steffan, Augusta, Ga. 
FOURTH PRIZE, 25—Mrs. Emily T. Buzby, Rutherford, N. J. 


50 additional prizes, of $5 each, were awarded in this class 











Cream or Wueat Company 
Dept. 601, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


= Please send me free recipe booklet, 
“50 Ways of Serving Cream of Wheat”. 








0 Please send me free booklet, 
“The Important Business of Feeding Children”. 


(©) Please send me free trial box of Cream of Wheat. 
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You Can’t Get Them — 


by saying merely, “Walnuts” 


But You Can Get Them Every Time You Buy by Saying, “D1iamonp Walnuts,” And When You Know Them You 
Will Never Fail to Use That Name. These Nuts Are Special, Grown by Specialists, for People Who Want 
Special Quality at a Reasonable Price—for Better Cakes, Candies and Salads—for Better Eating from the Shell. 











LUMP, rich kernels, covered daintily with crisp, thin Experts go over them by hand. Air-suction machines lift 
shells. Crack these shells with ease and lift the kernels out any “light-weights” with withered kernels. Then a 
ut, whole and delicious “crack test’ is made by hand from every lot to check the 
y ‘ , ‘ a > > > y a > >r 
Here is Walnut flavor in the fullness of its famed perfec final grade. Then they go to your Dealer and to you. 
ion. and Walnut beauty at its best—the finest walnuts fot In this way we discard about 7,500,000 pounds per year —and you get Walnut Maple Cake 
holiday uses more perfect nuts in every pound you buy Cream 1/3 cup butter and 1 cup brown sugar; 
Cal , This is why we urge you to say, “Diamond Walnuts” when you order dd yolks . eggs ad Y2 cup 7 Then idd 
2 ai il T TY *TSsS 1 “ “ , i Ss , "1 , . e I cups our siftec wie t 2 Paspoons 
453 of us alifornia growel joined together yea You'll get more plump kernels per pound. You'll be surprised to find that kt Aap aa a Sane akan 
1 , 4 , , ; 5 t t t I t uuking powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla, /4 teaspoon 
go to specialize in Walnut culture. We exchange out expel this greatly superior quality is most reasonably priced salt, and 1 cup chopped Diamond Walnut 
nie ate meal ! oe! Bh oT wt re . . , : . 1 kernels. Lastly add white of eggs beaten stiff. 
ence and me thods ind ibide Dy uniform rules of! standard Taste the difference as you eat these flavory kernels from the shell, Bake 45 Box Aig ingel cake a Cunt with 
juahity selectior na cake, in candy, or a salad your favorite frosting, sprinkling sides with 
Lonned mond Wal ermels. Put a rov 
1 7.) | Practically every Dealer has these better Walnuts in a special sack ee qpocwer Braga deg . 
From §0, . pounds of Walnuts which we produce os ee ee ee, pp ac “Oe Nige, scaenes Pte ser" t halves around the edge 
1! + th } t D j bearing the Diamond trade-mark. Be sure that your holiday supply of 
nn thy > NICK vw choicest 1 es for t n > / on r ‘ 
yy we Pes Se ee for oul amon Walnuts comes from that sack and you'll have not only the best Walnuts 
yrade, or Drand but the most economical as well 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT Growers AssOCcIATION 
Dept. C-6, Los Angeles, California 
A Pu ( nerative. Non-Profit O = of 


\ Organza 4 7 Grov 
O Yearly Produ P 


UR OFFER: The handiest loose-leaf receipt book ever designed 

ncludes strong, flexible cover, complete set index cards, and 50 
ink sheets for your favorite receipts. Size, 6x8 inches. Lies flat, 
pen wuld cost $2 in any ret we, but you send actual 
d to your door. Includes 

advertising in or on the 
x $1.00 bill with your 
















Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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4 Give your child 
> the food recommended 
to 60,000 nurses 


{Breakfast for a child of three} 


Orange, Wheatena, toast and butter, milk 
Recommended in “Flements of Nutrition 
and Cookery” of the Standard Curriculum 
—American Journal of Nursing, July, 1925 














This combination of Swiss Steak, Scalloped Potatoes and 
Brown Betty Pudding is a good meal to plan when you are to 
be away from home for an afternoon 


Why Neglect Your Oven: 


[Continued from page 36| 


is a good 
meal to plan when a 
club-meeting or a 
party takes you away 
from home for the 
best part of the af- 
ternoon because this 
combination car, be 
baked _ satisfactorily 


be made from canned 
fruits. Part of the 
shortcake dough can 
be used as_ baking- 
powder biscuits, to 
the delight of the en- 
tire family. Or a 
rolled fruit pudding 
can be substituted for 


ta oe cere eet | This 
{ - 


COMBINATIONS 
COOKED AT 
THE SAME 

TEMPERATURE 











shortcakes as this will for four hours in an | 
. ire ¢ ut the 450-S$00 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT _ ~ata. 5 : . 
ar bon ~ Seve Serene —_ gages OOD requirements of the human body—sick and well, young 
baking. aa meal can be prepared and old—have been studied for years by doctors and dietitians. 
A good luncheon Roll 7 j > and »-fourth 
di Cineliven in one and one-four ; . 
combination would Pastry Shelle hours if the temper- One of the most thorough and authoritative of these investi- 
be: <i leh D be Minened Wudidhies ature is between 350 gations was recently completed by a committee in charge of 
youie Rng . . . 4 grees. oe, : ° 
Vegetable Salad Scalloped ine (iseli irom When yes higher revision of the Standard Curriculum for the National League 
¢ “ Previously cooked material) ¥ 4 ] : : . 
Baked Apples Ubina roger temperature is used of Nursing Education. It has been adopted, and is being taught, 
baked potatoes should by all the recognized nurses’ training schools—about 2000 of 


400-450 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT be substituted for the 


scalloped potatoes. 


Cheese soufflé with 
or without sauce is 





them—having a total enrollment of 60,000 students! 


- on Roasts 

especially good. There Baked mm The meat will be . ws r ied * 
“a is also a wide variety ehad epyiee te het gay og In its report on “Elements of Nutrition and Cookery,” the 
= of fresh or left-over Muffins ' quickly browned on sub-committee on Dietetics, composed of Carrie Hall, Katharine 
he gear oe Fish = of pow — ~ Kimmick, Louise Metcalf, Shirley Titus (chairman) with the 

, , > se > y 4 

. “) —s Me: - ore putting into che ws " : = ~. cee ’ ‘F 5 

for attractive soufflés Secs ae Oe enanerele tn the oven. ‘ collaboration of Mary de Garmo Bryan, Ruth Parrish and Dr, 


Since a soufilé re- likin detae’ Ruth Wheeler of the American Dietetic Association, unqualifiedly 








ee ee 











quires from twenty to 2 or . fede dts he 3. ; Y 147, 
thirty minutes at 350-400 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT Slice of Ham nd definitely recommends Wheatena as a vital part of a child's 
about 350 . degrees Soufles Baked Sweet Potatoes diet. 
Fahrenheit it is possi- a Baked Apples a , 
ble to bake the ap- + de a , Wheatena is a natural, unrobbed, whole wheat cereal—rich 
. singerbreac ° ‘ . . ° 
ples at the asene tiene, Saat atthe lees This combination in all the food elements required for complete nourishment. 
- pr we Rent Layer cake 360 mf an Lee grt bog Carbohydrates for energy, protein for growth, mineral salts for 
ing’s breakfast. While Fish loaf ni ter, depending on the building bone and tissue, just enough bran for safe regulation. : 
nut preparing this lunch- ovine Gecked Sek} tenderness of the ham, ; , . 
ei. eon, a custard pie hava cop 5 and at a range of 325 Selected plump kernels of choicest winter wheat, including 
» conte’ aie « es e x ‘ 
with could be baked for to 375 degrees Fah- the valuable golden heart, are roasted and toasted by the ex- 
om dinner. The pie would 300-350 DEGREES FAHRENHEIT renheit lusi Whe: : hod. i fectly ° del ; 
have to gp tu: the oye The ham may then clusive Wheatena method, into a perfectly delicious cereal. 
oven first, as the oven Sp a be served with a de- Appealing to every member of the family. And, so easily digested 
ae - ponge cake 5 nt ntne avy ade , , 
must be about 450 oaths dishes licious gravy made that, doctors recommend it be given to children as young as 


from the browned 
liquid in the pan. A 
little relish also adds 


degrees for the first 
ten minutes to start 
the baking of the 


(increase heat for browning) seven months. 


Scalloped potatoes 








ee er er ee er eee ee es 


ee ee oe ee 











] cued: andl" théw.the (if made from raw potatoes) piquancy to this dich Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. On your table in 

tampanaiens a be Puidoes ooh its p three minutes, at less than two cents a pound. 
reduced for the re- a — 3 “ 

oy rt ean foundation i mm, 
— stead — *Meats (for tougher cuts) Sa. Steak “# 
the soufflé. Baked : ; . _ Bake Arner 
custards also require Pow one of > “re ie Fruit Cobbler (Hot) 

are . Mi such as meat or apples, ts listed in Sook Pe ee ‘ 
as the souflé, so can § {0 different groups, they may | Tun MPM OO 
be made at this time. - comhed at either of ne a grees. Put the pota- 

. ma of temperature given, depending gg: ge cage cil 
been found to be pal. 4 omthequality ofthe food and the {Se 00 Ai et they 
at : flavor desired. pice ee ’ 
atable dinner sugges- will bake in forty o 
tions. These are not pose errs se eres minutes but fifty min- The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J.—please 
™" complete menus but utes may be allowed send me Free sample package of Wheatena and recipe booklet. 
practicable oven- for ample time. The 
combinations. fish can be put in as 
soon as it can be prepared after the po- | ; 
1 tatoes are in. It will take the fish about | 
Swiss Steak with Carrots and Onions thirty minutes to bake. If you wish to | 
Scalloped Potatoes save fuel, cook the cobbler at the same CS eee ea en JI 








Brown Betty Pudding time you cook the fish and potatoes i 
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Hygeia 


The SAFE 


NURSING BOTTLE 





Is your baby safe 


while nursing? 
‘ae ordinary nursing bottle 


with a narrow neck is not 
safe. Its curves and angles are 
so hard to reachand clean that 
disease germs can breed there 
freely. 


Why risk the precious 
health of your baby? There 
is a safe nursing bottle, the 
Hygeia! 

It is shaped like a drinking 
glass—and is just as easily and 
completely cleaned. It has no 
neck. Its wide mouth, its 
straight sides, offer no lurking 
places for germs. No brush is 
necessary for cleaning—no fun- 
nel is needed for filling. 

The Hygeia breast is broad 
and flexible, shaped like 
mother’s, so that weaning is 
easy. The breast has a pat- 
ented rib, designed to prevent 
collapsing. 

Hygeia, the safe nursing bottle, is 
patented. Sold at drug stores every- 
where. Ask for it by name. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


This modern, safe nursing 
bottle does away with dan- 
erous germ carriers — the 
rush, the funnel, and the 
narrow neck. Hygeia is 
shaped like a drinking glass— 
wash it with a cloth andsuds, 























that adhered to the 
platter he liquified 
with half a teacup 
of soup stock and 
poured over the 
diced meat. He then pitted six olives 
which he cut into rings and dropped into 
the soaking raisins. To the lamb he added 
a cup of soup stock and put it on the 
stove to simmer. He then fried a slice of 
ham half an inch in thickness. This he 
cut into four strips, reducing it all to thin 
slices cut on the bias which he united 
slowly with the diced lamb. 
From the remote corner of the 


[Continued from page 7] 


tablespoonful of sweet butter in a cas- 
serole. Add one tablespoon of cold water, 
two leaves of lettuce. Put the cover on 
and place it in a hot oven from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. Presto. Pepper 
and salt. The peas lose none of the ex- 
quisite green color, their flavor nor their 
garden aroma. 
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WHY 1GO INTO THE KITCHEN 


Five pounds for 
four people. Either 
gas broiler or coals 
will do the trick. If 
gas, start your 
broiler and get your oven hot. Now take 
powdered sugar, rub it into the steak with 
the heel of your hand until about one tea- 
cupful is absorbed on each side. Avoid the 
use of salt; it makes all raws meats bleed. 
Place on a hot broiler immediately, close 
to the flame and let it broil for three min- 
utes. Turn over on the other side for 
three minutes; back to the first side 
five minutes, second side five minutes 





spice closet he resurrected a bottle of 
curry powder. He liquified one table- 
spoonful with soup stock, making in 
all about half a teacup of curry 
sauce. He then drained the raisins 
and olives, united them with the 
onions and pushed that pan back on 
the stove in the lesser heat. 

From one teacup of rice he re- 
moved the starch in four separate 
washings anti placed it in a cast-iron 
kettle, covering it with one inch of 
cold water. Hot fire for this per- 
formance. It soon came to the boil- 
ing point and continued to boil riot- 
ously for fifteen minutes over the 
naked flame. The juice of half a 





To Set THe PyLorvus PuRRING 


the touch of the serving spoon the touched 
beans lose their individual identity, yield 
up their pride, merge gently into a kind 
of Bean-Nirvana. 

Some eat them with vinegar. Very good. 
Others with tomato catsup. Excellent. I 
eat them with a squeeze of lemon juice, 
Ambrosia! 

* FOOTNOTE—I mean the Bean Pot 
should have this porous texture, not the 
grandmother, 


and turn over every five minutes 
thereafter for twenty minutes. Drop 
the steak down one slide from the 
flame and cook five or ten minutes 
more or until the steak is black. You 
will be sorely tempted to give it too 
little time or be terrified by its sombre 
surface. When it has become so dark 
as to be practically unfit to look 
upon it has then reached the apex of 
its perfection for purposes of diet. 
Serve on a hot platter. Then add 
pepper and salt to suit; a little butter 
if preferred. When this steak is cut it 
will be found that all the sugar has 
returned to the surface, formed a 
crust from which the sweetness has 








lemon served to whiten it. He then 
replaced the lid and gradually, as the 
water boiled away, he moved the kettle 
farther from the heat. He added no salt 
at any time. I have since learned that the 
Chinese never add salt to boiled rice; 
that the food with which it is served is 
supposed to carry the salt. 

While the rice was cooking he poured 
slowly into the lamb and the ham his 
half teacup of liquid curry powder. He 
then united the raisins and the olives with 
the meat stirring it al! slowly together. 
This, after it was blended, he also set to 
one side and permitted to simmer until 
the rice in the kettle was freed of its 
moisture—fluffy and each grain separate. 

On a large hot platter he piled the rice 
and hollowed out the center making a 
miniature range of snow-capped Hima- 
layas in the valley of which he poured the 
curried lamb. He garnished the dish with 
quartered lemons, sprinkling upon the sa- 
vory center piece half a teacupful of desic- 
cated coconut, and a handful of crushed 
almonds. Even at my tender age the per- 
fume and the spectacle intoxicated me. 

At this juncture the Doctor disappeared 
and returned with a pint bottle of chut- 
ney, which he had been carrying probably 
since his early days on India’s frontier. 
I was permitted to bear the dish into the 
dining-room where my father and brother 
sat in dignified silence. It was a magnif- 
icent spectacle, a banquet supreme, the 
cordon bleu, 

It is a type of adventuring that is 
worth while from every angle. Our deb- 
utantes are not concerned about the di- 
gestion of the nation. The hireling who 
masquerades as a cook has come to de- 
spise the profession. The telephone is the 
shortest route to the market and the deli- 
catessen store is the Mecca of the belly 
worshippers. Preservatives and refrigerat- 
ing plants in many particulars render the 
kitchen more or less unnecessary. A prop- 
erly cooked meal is practically unknown 
in many American homes. One seldom sits 
down to a dinner each course of which 
displays artistry on the part of the cook. 

How many people know that cream 
combined with coffee is responsible for 
ninety per cent of the world’s indiges- 
tion; that Italian finocchio is so far ahead 
of celery among the crisp edibles that it 
isn’t worth discussion. Those who have 
eaten Italian broccoli are perfectly willing 
to forego the common or garden caul- 
iflower, spinach and asparagus. Give 
me the Chinese cabbage in preference 
to the American cabbage, the sweet 
tender white radish to the red pithy 
radish. 

What is the fate of the sweet pea 
in the average American kitchen? It 
is drowned in deep water and boiled 
until it has lost its youth, identity 
and color. 

The same treatment is accorded the 
turnip, but between those two vege- 
table there is this difference; the tur- 
nip has an odor and the pea a per- 
fume. It is all right to boil the 
former, but the latter should be re- 
tained. Try this: 

Shell a pint of sweet peas. Melt a 


Let the turnip boil itself to death. It 
is better dead because it is then tender. 

Concerning cabbage: If you would 
really care for something delicate slice up 
a crisp quarter on a krauting blade as 
thin as possible, the fluffier the better. 
Put a gallon of water to boil, riotous, 
tumultuous, volcanic and when the water 
is at the crest of its eruption drop small 
handfuls of cabbage into it, never enough, 
however, to retard the boiling action. It 
will require about one minute to add the 
cabbage to the water. Let it boil five 
minutes riotously, take it out with a per- 
forated ladle and add two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter. Pepper and salt to suit 
and serve on hot plates. That’s cabbage 
at which the most delicate stomach will 
not revolt. 

Would you care for a squab, properly 
cooked, wholly free from grease and in- 
oculated with a delicate flavor? Take a 
large musk melon, cut it in two and slice 
enough from the bottom of either half so 
that they will set flat. In removing the 
seeds, hollow out a little of the meat of 
the melon making just enough room to 
contain a boned squab previously dipped 
in olive oil. Pepper and salt to suit. 
Place on the bottom of the oven and roast 
until the melon is entirely blackened and 
the breast of the squab is browned. Re- 
move the squab from the melon and serve 
under a hood. Those not familiar with 
squab cooked in this manner cannot de- 
tect the flavor of the melon but nothing 
finer ever came out of an oven. That is 


one more reason why I go into the 
kitchen. 
Another is to get a steak properly 


cooked about once every thirty days. At 
the lowest estimate there are a million 
steaks sold in the United States daily. A 
couple of hundred thousand are ruined in 
frying pans. As many more are sun- 
burned on one side and scorched on the 
other in grills. Many are beaten with 
mallets and cross-hatched with butcher 
knives and in numerous other ways made 
unfit for any palate. 

Come with me to the butcher’s. Don’t 
telephone or send the cook. Let us go 
together, you and I, gentle reader. 

That’s the steak we want, a porter 
house two inches thick with ample fat 
around the edges and the bone left in. 


Dear little girl, with your Christmas tree, 


Happy as ever a child can be. 
Take from its branches, spreading wide, 


Your mother’s gifts for the sweet Yuletide. 


Your eyes, I know, are too young to see 
The other gifts on that shining tree: 
Prayer and visionings, hopes and fears, 


And a mother’s love for the future years. 


—Frances Emity Scott. 


been burned by the flame. Beneath 

this crust the steak is revealed with 
the lustre of a ripe watermelon, blood red 
to the very edge, cooked just enough and 
welling with beef juices; at least half a 
pint. The fat has lost its greasy compo- 
nents and assumed the proportions and 
characteristics of rich marrow. This steak 
properly watched during the process of 
its cooking is without a peer as a meat 
course. That is another reason why I go 
into the kitchen. 

Tomorrow will be Friday. Very well, 
let us cook a blue fish. One weighing be- 
tween three and four pounds is best. 

Clean thoroughly but don’t slit the 
fish past the backbone. Dry inside and 
out. Leave the head on. While it is a 
mistake t pper and salt steaks or chops 
before they dre broiled, in this case pepper 
and salt the fish thoroughly inside and 
out; lave the whole fish in olive oil; wrap 
it up in four thicknesses of grape leaves; 
tie with twine; place in a baking pan and 
let it remain in a hot oven until the 
leaves are thoroughly blackened and 
charred. Give it plenty of time. From 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour is 
about right. When done cut the string; 
slice the grape leaves down the middle 
and take them off as one removes a 
chrysalis from a mummy. The skin will 
come off with the shell. The fish, now 
perfectly white, can be separated in two 
halves and will fall away from the back- 
bone, which can be removed intact. Serve 
with Hollandaise sauce or butter and 
parsley. In the latter event a dash of 
celery salt serves for an aura. Or the 
fish can be permitted to cool in the ice box 
and served as a cold course with sauce 
piquant, or any one of a number of cold 
fish dressings. 

Once again, neither fish nor fowl this 
time, but smoked ox tongue: boil until 
tender. Soften a jar of grape jelly in a 
saucepan. Add one heaping teaspoonful 
of dry mustard. Stir in slowly. Add the 
crushed meat of six English walnuts, a 
small handful of finely chopped parsley 
and serve on the hot sliced tongue. 

My wife, however, will not permit me 
to go into her kitchen. She has fre- 
quently voiced the opinion that there is 
nothing to learn from me. I probably 
did learn something about cooking from 
her, but in self defense I brought into 
the family, talents that I am obliged to 

cultivate afield. I have been informed 
by that excellent woman that what 
I have written on the subject of 
cooking comes as near to being a self 
executed death warrant as anything 
that has come under her eye in the 
last twenty years. In other words I 
have cooked my own goose. One 
might as well be a hero in the kitchen 
as on the battle field. Give us cook- 
ery or give us death. 

I once received an invitation to 
visit and sample the best cooking 
in a certain Italian villa. I came to 
the conclusion before the meal was 
half over that the cook was Pancho 
Villa the Mexican bandit. I am 
glad to say that Pancho came to a 
violent end. 
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THE FATHER OF LITTLE 
WOMEN 


[Continued from page 14) 


helping care for the baby. And his fa- 
therhood consecrated him anew to his life 
work. His little school of twenty pupils 
was engrossing, but he found time, beside 
the care of the school and the many ten- 
der attentions he gave to Abba and little 
Anna (Meg), to get into essay form some 
of his ideas about the education of chil- 
dren. These did not increase the family 
income appreciably, but they served their 
end in directing the attention of New 
England to Bronson’s ideas. People like 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. Channing, the 
great Unitarian, Elizabeth Peabody, who 
was to establish the kindergarten in Amer- 
ica, and many others whose fame was less 
permanent, read all that Bronson wrote 
and began to talk about this astounding 
young philosopher and to suggest that he 
come to Boston. 

So on a beautiful summer day in Boston 
there disembarked from the Philadelphia 
steamer an extraordinarily interesting 
group of people. There was a tall man, 
blond, with a beautiful, gentle face, a 
tall woman with splendid dark eyes and 
brilliant coloring, each of them carrying 
a child. The larger child of three in her 
father’s arms was blond like him, and she 
looked about her with the same placid, 
humorous blue eyes. The smaller child, 
of two, in her mother’s arms, was a rep- 
lica of her mother. She jumped and 
wriggled in the strong, tender arms, begged 
to be put down and stared with brilliant, 
stormy eyes at the crowds about her. 
Little Louisa May Alcott had come to 
that Boston which after many years was 
to take her to its heart and that was to 
repudiate and crucify her father. 

Practically all that Bronson Alcott put 
into his Boston school, all that he gave to 
his daughters, can be traced back to the 
hunger of those early years on Spindle 
Hill, yes, and to those four rich, hard, 
tragic winters spent in tramping the red 
roads of Virginia. And the books of 
Louisa Alcott that were successes are the 
books that are saturated with the spirit 
of that boy who put together clock works 
for two years while he pondered on the 
poverty of the educational system of Con- 
necticut, which even then had a million 
dollars set aside for educating its young, 
and which administered this sacred fund 
as it might have been administered in the 
Dark Ages. And only when Louisa wrote 
in the spirit of her father, “that ludicrous 
visionary,” did she produce works that 
were to be immortal. 

Mr. Emerson and other distinguished 
New Englanders had prepared the way 
for Bronson, so that when he reached 
Boston, thirty pupils were waiting for 
him. He was delighted. He wrote: 

“Thirty pupils (there doubtless will 

be more) will bring me an income of 
$1800 —sufficient to support us com- 
fortably and soon free us from debt. 
The sensation of thrift is to me a de- 
lightful one and the more so from the 
continuous scuffling with untoward 
circumstances to which I have been 
subjected. This income will at least 
take from the toil of life some anxie- 
ties—and may serve to open out 
powers which have struggled amid 
severe conditions.” 

Eighteen hundred dollars a year! At 
last Bronson had means with which to 
equip a schoolroom after’ his own heart. 
And he produced a room in which I wish 
my children were privileged to spend their 
hours at school. A room of huge, but fine 
proportions in the Masonic Temple, light- 
ed by great Gothic windows and softly 
carpeted. In the four corners of the room, 
large busts of Socrates, Shakespeare, Plato, 
Milton. On the walls, engravings of The 
Flight into Egypt, by Guido, of Christ in 
the Temple. Several, too, of country life 
and scenes. And a large bas-relief of the 
Christ’s head, with casts of the Sciences 
by Canova, and with several maps. On a 
table before one of the fine windows was 
a statue of a youth with finger uplifted 
to lips, called “Silence,” andon Mr. Alcott’s 
desk was a statuette of a child, called 
“Aspiration.” At some distance from Mr. 
Alcott’s- desk was that of his assistant, 
bearing a figure of Atlas bending under 
the weight of the world 


The desks for the scholars were placed 
around the room facing the walls, so that 
the pupil when seated had his back to 
Mr. Alcott and was not looking at an 
other pupil. Before another Gothic win 
dow was a sofa for seating visitors. When 
the children recited, they sat in low, very 
comfortable chairs, arranged in an arc 
about Mr. Alcott’s desk and so far apart 
and they could not touch one another. 

“It is a room of very great beauty,” 
said Elizabeth Peabody, “every part of 
which speaks of the thoughts of genius. 
It is a reproach to rudeness.” 

The little boy who had shivered in the 
rude buildings on Spindle Hill and at 
Cheshire, knew how to lay the soothing 
hand of physical comfort and beauty on 
other children’s restlessness. 

Behind Bronson’s desk was a huge book 
case. How to fill this was a great problem 
with him. I wonder if he would find it 
any easier to solve today than then? His 
note on this in his diary seems to me 
might have been made this morning in- 
stead of ninety years ago. 

“October 23, 1834. In the discharge 

of my duties as a teacher, I have 
found very few works to aid me: I 
have been thrown mostly upon my 
own resources and have created from 
circumstances and the ideal of my 
own mind, the materials for intellec- 
tual and spiritual nurture. Very few 
works have become established fav- 
orites with children containing 
thoughts to which they recur with de- 
light and which awaken a brood of 
thoughts in their minds which affect 
their habits of feeling and of action. 
I mention as occurring to me at this 
time, the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Krummacher’s Parables, The Story 
Without an End, Spencer’s Fairy 
Queen, Quarles Emblems. To form a 
large library suitable to the wants of 
the young from works among us 
would be impossible. We have none, 
absolutely none, that nurture the spir- 
itual life—for the moral nature we 
have little. A dozen volumes will in- 
clude all that is adequate to quicken 
and sustain the wants of the soul. 

“On the subjects of mere fancy, or 
of the understanding, we have many 
works, but they serve mostly to dis- 
sipate the thoughts of the young and 
materialize their spirits——-Except in 
my own school, I know of no provi- 
sion for the culture of the imagination 
of specific tuition anywhere in our 
country: I seldom hear anyone speak 
of the importance of cultivating it. 
And yet if any fact be settled by 
history, it is that imagination had 
been the guiding impulse of society. 
For what is genius, but this faculty 
in vivid action? And genius has shaped 
the common mind in all ages. 

“We need schools not for the in- 
culcation of knowledge, merely, but 
for the development of genius. This 
is the peculiar attribute of the soul. 
It is the soul, indeed, in full and 
harmonious play. And no instruction 
deserves the name that does not call 
forth this essential life of the soul and 
fit it for manifestation in literature, 
art, or philosophy.” 

The school was opened in the fall of 
1834, with Elizabeth Peabody as assistant, 
her specialty being Latin. Miss Peabody 
was thirty years of age at the time, a 
brilliant woman with long experience as a 
teacher who later was to launch the 
kindergarten in America. 

The oldest pupil was a boy just under 
twelve years of age, the youngest, little 
Anna Bronson Alcott, three, with Louisa 
an occasional visitor. The children, on the 
opening morning, were inclined to be un- 
ruly and one or two of the older boys 
were as nearly impertinent as they dared 
to be. But there was a curious and invalu- 
able aspect to Bronson’s ability as a 
teacher. Gentle and tranquil as he in- 
variably was, there was a steel core to 
his softness, and these raw, untrained 
youngsters had not been in his school- 
room an hour before they felt it. 


[Continued in Fesruary McCatr’s] 
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One important lesson 
women 
can learn from men 





eo ¢ @ 


A TIME when business men take stock, compute 


profits or losses, and determine new policies ... An 
excellent custom in business. A lesson which women 
would do well to learn from men! For women, too, 


have a business 


the welfare of their families. Take 


stock, then, of your family’s health! Determine what 
has been gained, or lost, during the last year. De- 
cide what must be done to turn losses into gain, 


A good time to do it—the New Year—now! 


* * * 


his business of being a wife—a 

mother—is possibly the great- 
est responsibility in the world. And 
a great many women are taking 
their job more seriously than ever 
before. 


They know the rules of health. 
They believe in fresh air. They 
realize the need of regular exercise. 
They have learned about food— 
how to choose it, how to pre- 
pare it. 

They give thought tothemselves. 
They know that their ability to 
remain young and enthusiastic and 
companionable has much to do 
with the success of their homes. 
And they do remain young and 
attractive! 


One outstanding evidence of the 
new knowledge of health is the 
swing away from such stimulants 
as caffein. For a number of years 
mothers have realized that their 
children should not have caffein, 
and now there is a growing ten- 
dency to exclude it from the diet 
of the whole family. 

Every day this step is taken in 
thousands of homes. And they still 
serve a delicious, appetizing hot 
drink at mealtime. They 
change to Postum! 


* * 


seem shortsighted to continue the 
use of any harmful element, when 
it is so easy to change? More 
and more, women are answering, 
“Veg™ 


You are beginning another year 
in this business of running a house- 
hold—of mothering a family. As 
one step in the right direction, we 
suggest a thirty-day test. Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demon- 
strator, makes you this special 
offer. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will send you 
one week’s supply, free, and my 
personal directions for prepar- 
ing it. 

“If you would prefer to begin 
the test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


“For one week’s free supply, 
send me your name and address. 
Please indicate whether you want 
Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup, or Postum Cereal, the 
kind you boil.” 


FREE— MAIL THIS COUPON! 





Consider this: Postum 





is made of roasted wheat 
and bran. It has a won- 
derful flavor. Doesn’t it 





Inerant Postum ........+++% O Check 
© 1926, P. C. Co. (prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum CEREAL ....6++5+006 O prefer 


Postum is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include also Grape- 


Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Name... 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and 

Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer Street... 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant re 
Postum, made in the cup by adding + 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


(prepared by boiling) 


P.—McC, 1-26 











boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Delicious 


yet no trouble 


at all to fix, 


Ready instantly— 
a cube makes a cup 
of stimulating bouillon 


By Mrs. Jane Srarr Grant 


INNER, luncheon, or an after- 
noon snack after bridge—these 
are all opportunities to introduce 
tempting variety into your menu by 
serving appetizing Srerro bouillon. 
Sreero bouillon, made from the 
handy little Srczro bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 
appeals to every palate. It is deli- 
cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
to precede a generous dinner. Just 
the thing to serve with salads or 
sandwiches. 

There are hundreds of thousands 
of families where STEERO bouillon is 
one of the favorite items on the menu. 
Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
a free trial package of two of these 
exquisitely flavored cubes, made from 
choice beef, fresh vegetables and 
spices, according to the formula of 
expert chefs. 

You will find Srerro bouillon 
cubes a great time- and money-saver. 
Just drop a cube into a cup, add 
boiling water, and delicious, stimu- 
lating bouillon is ready toserve. No 
ce ooking. No soiled utensils. The cost 
is but a fraction of what you pay to 
prepare ordinary soup or bouillon. 
free STEERO bouillon cubes. 

—I want you totry Sreero bouil- 
lon cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
bouillon they make. I want to send you a 
sample package of two cubes. Mail me 
the coupon and I will see that you get 
the free sample. 









Your grocer, 
druggist, or deli- 
catessen can 

supply you in 
tins of 12, 50 
or 1oocubes, 


' 

' 

virs. Jane Starr Grant 

; American Kitchen Products Co., 

; Dept. 6-BB, 281 Water St., New York City 
1 © Send me the free sample package of two Syvrero 
j bouillon and flavoring cube 

| Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 10« 

' Name.. 

Address 

| . es 

l (FREE OFFER) 
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Doctor Kerley 
begins a new series on 
maternal nursing. 


THE NEW-BORN BABY’S BEST ALLY 


BY CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M.D. 


ERY many nursing-failures are due 

to a lack of knowledge as to how 

to adapt this important function to 
our everyday life. We have to accept 
living-conditions as they are but it will 
be my effort in these articles on maternal 
nursing to lay down a plan of manage- 
ment which, if followed, will mean that 
many more infants will be breast-fed than 
is the practice at present. 

Young women today appreciate the 
necessity of breast-feeding. Our girls are 
far better informed on fundamental prin- 
ciples of living than were their mothers 
and grandmothers, and the desirability of 
breast-feeding, accordingly, is appreciated 
better. And our young women among all 
classes are better human specimens than 
were their progenitors. The girls of today 
are growing larger and stronger. They are 
in better condition physically and conse- 
quently better able to nurse their infants. 

The change for the better is dependent 
largely on a gradual transition from a 
retiring, indoor existence to an outdoor 
life with its host of activities. Golf, riding, 
boating, tennis, swimming and automobil- 
ing, so popular and fashionable today, 
have worked a marvelous change in our 
young women. 

Some one may try to argue that the 
change in habits of life applies only to 
the wealthy and well-to-do classes; but 
this is by no means the case. My pro- 
fessional work takes me among all 
classes and I find that the desire for 
out-of-doors life and its activities is com- 
mon to them all and that the possibility 
of engaging in these activities is open to 
all. 

Nature provides such young mothers 
as these with food for their young. 

As soon as any small animal, among 
mammals which suckle their young, is 
ushered into the world, nature has a 
means of nutrition ready at hand. This 
substance is milk; and the milk of each 
animal contains nutritional elements suit- 
able for the growth and development of 
its young. 

Among small animals that mature rap- 
idly and are very active, such as the 
guinea-pig, the proportion of fat, in the 
milk, is high in order to supply heat and 
energy. Among larger animals of slower 
growth and later maturity, such as the 
cow, the mare and the ass, there is a 
lesser amount of fat but there is a higher 
protein- and mineral-salt content to sup- 
ply, respectively, nitrogen for tissue- 
building purposes, and salt for bone- 
structure. 

Milk of different kinds is so constituted 
as to supply the needs of the type of ani- 
mal to be fed; further, the organs of di- 
gestion and assimilation of these creatures 
are so formed and so function as to utilize 
the nourishment furnished by the mother. 
In other words, the food is made to fit 
the digestive capacity of the newly-born 
animal 

Among human beings, exactly the same 
plan is operative. Mother’s milk contains 





fat, protein, sugar and mineral salts in 
correct proportion to meet the require- 
ments of the infant, and the infant’s di- 
gestive apparatus is fashioned to utilize 
the mother’s milk. It is for this reason 
that breast-feeding of infants is so im- 
portant when cow’s-milk feeding is often 
so difficult. It is seldom that a lower- 
animal mother cannot nourish her ' off- 
spring. Those members of the human fam- 
ily who exist on the lower plan of civili- 
zation, the aborigine and semi-civilized, 
all nurse their offspring. 

As we ascend the scale of human de- 
velopment we find nursing possibilities 
lessened in direct ratio to the intelligence 
and degree of civilization of the masses. 
Breast-feeding is a purely animal function 
and our higher civilization, with its 
nervous tension and ceaseless activity, 
has had the effect of damming up human 
milk so that comparatively few mothers 
of this country today are able satisfactor- 
ily to nourish their infants up to the age 
of seven months; and this is not because 
of lack of desire on the part of the 
mother; it is rare to meet one who does 
not desire to nurse her child. 

A neurotic. weakly mother makes the 
poorest possible milk-producer. Propor- 


tionate to the population there are fewer 
of these young mothers today than there 
were even twenty years ago—and there 
will be still fewer twenty years hence. At 
the present time the young woman of 
the neurasthenic, inactive type is not 
popular with her men-friends—and that 
settles it. 

Given a vigorous mother with a newly- 
born baby, she is eager to nurse it. 
Here, then, is where the physician and 
nurse are required to play their parts. 

Few human conditions with which we 
have to deal are so variable and uncertain 
as the ptaduction of human milk; and 
such production is invaluable, unless we 
can put a value on human life. The mor- 
tality among breast-fed infants as against 
those that are bottle-fed, is in ratio of 
about four to one. 

Not only the mother’s physical condi- 
tion but also her age determines somewhat 
her nursing capacity. The most successful 
age is between the twentieth and thirty- 
fifth year. I have seen nursing carried on 
successfully, however, by a girl of four- 
teen and by a woman of fifty-two years 
of age. I have seen, too, those in whom 
the nursing was at first most discouraging, 
develop into successful nursers. 

And what constitutes success? A mother 
who can nurse her infant for two months 
has a two-months’ success and the 
baby is given a worth-while start; others 
will nurse the infant three, four, five or 
perhaps nine months. In my experience it 
is rare for the breast-milk to be sufficient 
for a child after the ninth month. 

I shall discuss the subject further, next 
month, giving an ideal plan of life which 
the nursing mother ought to strive to 
realize. It is highly necessary, in all these 
matters, to follow only the advice of a 
physician; beware of the counsel of after- 
noon callers of mothers-in-law, grand- 
mothers and well-meaning friends! 





YS 


Heed only the physician’s advice 





not the counsel of stray callers! 
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HousEwives—Protect Your Beauty 


JANUARY 





Direcrions BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS 




















Open the windows wide 
and breathe fresh air deep- 
ly while you are engaged 
in bedmaking—that very 
good exercise for the figure 








Use a delicate soap for 


dishwashing, and, after- 


ward, a hand-lotion. 
Cleanse the skin with 
creams, after sweeping 
and dusting. If you pos- 
sibly can, have a daily nap 














FREE 10-Day Tube—Mail the Coupon 








teeth are “off color’ 


clean whiteness can be 
quickly regained this way 


They are simply film coated. Remove the film and 
wonders are worked. Teeth grow clear, gums firm 
and of healthy color. Send coupon for test tube 


UST because your teeth seem dull, 

don’t believe they are naturally “off 
color.” 

You can restore them to clear white- 
ness very quickly. 

Dental science has made some im- 
portant discoveries in lightening cloudy 
teeth—a new method in tooth and gum 
tréatment. 

It acts on new principles. In a few 
days you can work a transformation 
on your teeth. Can change your whole 
appearance, 

Now a 10-day test is being offered. 
Just send the coupon. 

It’s just a film 
Mere brushing won't do 
Run your tongue across your teeth. 
You will feel a film... a slippery, vis- 
cous coating that dulls and clouds their 
beauty. 

Ordinary methods won’t successfully 
combat it. That’s why, no matter how 
hard you try now, your teeth remain 
“off color.” 

Remove that film and what you see 
will amaze you. You are simply hiding 
their beauty now... just like grime on 
ivory. 

New methods remove it 
Whiten teeth, Firm the Gums 
Film is charged, too, with most tooth 
and gum troubles. It clings to teeth, 
gets into crevices and stays. Germs by 
the million multiply in it and lay your 
teeth open to decay, your gums open to 
bacterial attack. They, with tartar, are 

the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Old methods failed in combating it 
successfully. Then new ones were found 
and embodied in a new-type dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. 

It acts to curdle the film and remove 
it. Then to firm the gums. 

Send coupon 
Results are quick and convincing. 
Largely on dental advice the world has 
turned to this new method. 

A few days’ use will amaze you. The 
difference will be noticeable. You will 
note it. Those with whom you come in 
contact will note it. You owe clear 
teeth to yourself. Send the coupon be- 
fore you forget. 


























Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Canada 1897 
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Fourth in the 
new series of 
Houses That Have 


: Character. 
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Belle Grove, one of the smaller houses of the South, has much of the peaceful 
dignity and beauty of the Valley of the Shenandoah, where it was built in 
1787 


THE HOSPITABLE 
SOUTHERN-COLONIAL 
coll igh By tyre morte HOME 


shown in this 
BY MARCIA MEAD 





Connecticut 


if Collaborating With Daniel P. Higgins 
met |) 3 HE versatility and individuality of our early Associate in the Office of ‘fohn Russell Pope 
Hy ; ; builders was extraordinary. It is nothing short 7 
ret of marvelous that within a span of less than 
Birt two hundred years, they developed a new and THEN we spoke of a “Colonial” home, few of us knew, 
; peculiarly appropriate style of domestic architec VY in the past, just what we really meant. Now we 


ture. It has been impossible in this series on the 


. . - not or i? ais ries Miss Me nd Mr. Higgi ve 
different kinds of homes built by our Colonists— know f in this serte liss Mead and M Higgins have 





ie our so-called Colonial Architecture—to do more set forth, graphically, the features of the four leading types 
yi than touch upon outstanding features. of Colonial homes; the Dutch Colonial; the Early Ameri- 
a The Dutch motions — and ayy, built ro can; the New England Colonial; and this month they pic- 
‘. | snug, rambling houses with gracetul, yng roots, ; ° ° ° “ 

i — = reer foment as ture, here, the stately, hospitable dignity of the manor- 
: the equally ambitious and energetic but less fortu i ’ : SY 

ey nate landsmen of New England, in defiance of hard house of the South—the Southern Colonial Home. # # 
if ‘ ships, laid the foundation in their picturesque, two Each month they have shown these historical precedents, 
cat wanes —- of Ne F o — ol ie py Bo built in olden days. Each month the Architects’ Small 
ey oo the Secon ‘riod, to the development o ne dig . . . ° . 

te rw weg, > alley —_— House Service has produced a design for a six-room house 

: nified, balanced residence which is recognized every “ SS a 

i where as the typical Colonial home; finally, in the prepared especially for McCall's and planned to meet the 
he Third Period, the most dignified, the most refined needs of modern life and to exemplify all the best features of 
nt 3 and the ~_— ey of = Colonial wr the lovely old historical examples. The building-cost of the 
$718! : ame into being. its simplicity, grace, delicacy ant “: + + n. ° 
< aa no - ere oe t p erm the last strenuou modern little house is, in each case, about $6000, estimated 
ay . Sey > Cas ey moana daa wad ‘olin The P. ; 

Fi though more affluent, days of the Colonial régime at a cost of 45 cents a cubic foot. The Plan Committee of the 
Pe This most distinctive period of Colonial develop- Bureau, consisting of no fewer than six trained architects 
ue ty } ment was universal throughout the colonies but it and housing experts, have studied, criticised and worked 

3 was seen at its best in the imposing manor-houses " . : 
ae of the Seah jointly each month to produce the design for the modern 
; ( ” - In the previous articles of this series, we have house—so detailed and careful is the Service rendered by a 
b 4 q . - . . . . . . . . 
mis dealt with the first three of these types. We take highly specialized organization like the Bureau. @ On 

: the tent of the C 7 . : a : : 

: i up, now, the last of the Colonial types. another page of this issue is shown the Bureau’s design for 


Up to this time that the Southern manor-house 
was developed, all architecture had evolved natur- : e 
ally from one style to another, changing its char- described 07 this page. 
acter with advancing 
civilization. Then came 
the first throw-back 
which strangely enough 
resulted in a decline in 
the art of building, a 
‘| misfortune from which 
bie we are just recovering. 
With the great im- 
provement in the print- 
ing-press came the pub- 
) : lication of several re- 
4 
¥ 





a modern home of Southern-Colonial type, true to the style 
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markable books _illus- 
i trating the _ ancient 

monuments, which had 
F hitherto been unknown 
Bie to the general public 
| In the general scramble 
. to absorb and pass on 








ht all this wonderful 
: iF knowledge, a wave of 
, Rage 

1 Sl imitation swept the 


builders from their feet 

The stone temples of 
the gods of the ancient 
Greeks were reproduced 
with absolute disregard 
for the suitability of 
materials and the 
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The stately Southern portico of Homewood, 
the most perfect example of the entire 
Colonial period 


propriateness of the design. A temple is not suitable 
for a home, and you will agree with me that the 
expression of ¢his decadent period is not a proper 
precedent for tts.to follow in a home-building 
program. 

An exaggerated example of this lapse in design 
is the Lee mansion overlooking the Potomac River 
and the National Capitol from the heights of Ar- 
lington. Many of you have visited it and have 
wondered at its massive columns, It is imposing 
and historically interesting, and as a memorial shrine 
has to a degree come into its own; but never could 
it be accused of giving out an atmosphere of home. 

But to go back to the Southland of Colonial 
days; the first picture which presents itself to our 
minds is that of a slender-columned portico among 
tall, overhanging trees and clustering shrubs. The 
inviting surroundings enhance the cordial hospitality 
of the dignified master of the house, who stands in 
the broad entrance with a smile of welcome. The 
most gracious, the most characteristic as to detail, 
and perfect type of these manor-houses is Home- 
wood, at Baltimore, in Maryland. 

These dignified old porticos had columns, slender 
and tall, usually extending the height of two stories. 
I shall speak of them as two-story columns but 
they are not to be confused with the heavy, two- 
story imitations of stone columns of the decadent 
period. 

The two-story porch was extensively used 
throughout the colonies; many good examples are 
found in New England. Such a portico was often 
added to a house of earlier date, perhaps in front, 

as the beautiful colon- 

nade at Mount Vernon; 
or at the side in con- 
nection with a new 
" wing, forming a corner- 
portico, as in the old 
house at Litchfield, 

Connecticut. 

Because of this per- 
sistent impression and, 
I might add, unfailing 
motion-picture setting 
for all and every South- 
ern romance, our arch- 
itects were asked to use 
the manor-house type 
of the Third Period for 
the precedent for the 
small modern home, 
which you will find in 
other columns of this 
issue. 

They were hard put 
to it to incorporate in 
the little house of “our 
size” the sense of spa- 
ciousness and dignity 
of the Southern manor- 


ap- R R beauty of the stairway lies in the pe poh weep hee curves of ichametb Ss Sekondinn oting # o [Turn to page 46] 
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THE TAME CAT 


[Continued from page 21] 


place. There were acres of lawns and gar- 
dens, and on the beach were elaborately 
equipped bath houses. The water was just 
cool enough to be pleasant. But Roderick 
took no part in the sports of the others. 
He slipped lithely into the sea and began 
swimming straight out from shore. 

Faintly he heard the gay shouts of the 
others near the shore. He knew that 
Eloise was leading in the gayety. A crass 
soul, Eloise. She had sneered at her host- 
ess, but that violation of the dictates of 
good breeding would not bother Eloise. 
He forgot Eloise, put her easily from his 
thoughts; he dwelt in fancy upon the 
romantic episode of the landing above the 
living room. To him had come romance 
and—sin! Or was it sin? To yield to the 
overwhelming passion of a moment, and 
then to spend one’s whole life in repent- 
ance of that moment—was this sin? 

Treading water he stared at a dot ahead. 
He saw a white arm gleam. Somehow it 
seemed feminine. Probably it was Eloise. 

He turned, starting to swim away. Then 
a reluctant chivalry made him retrace his 
aquatic course. After all he and Eloise 
were several hundred yards from shore. 
There was always the possibility of ex- 
haustion, of cramp. He swam toward her. 
Darn her! Why wasn’t she like normal 
girls? Only a female athlete would do 
such a reckless stunt as this. Nice modest 
girls played around the beach; didn’t try 
to make men of themselves. Then sud- 
denly, as he came nearer he saw, in the 
sheen of the moonlight, a glint of gold 
escaping from the embracing rubber cap. 

It was Mrs. Markham! He should have 
known it. Who but she of this house 
party had the daring, the spirit, the ability 
to swim this far? A magnificent woman; 
there was about her none of the namby- 
pamby babyishness that characterized 
Eloise and the girls of her type and set. 
And the nobility of her, swimming way 
out here, to tell him, doubtless, of her 
forgetfulness of what had occurred. He 
reached her side. 

They both treaded water, facing each 
other. “You're a naughty boy, Roder- 
ick,” she breathed. “Always running away 
from those who love you.” 

Here he was, destined to repentance, 
and sackcloth, and ashes, and on the 
verge of sin again. He leaped gaily over 
the verge. “If you really love me,” he 
told her, “you’d not tell me so and make 
life harder for me.” 

“Naughty! You mustn’t talk like that. 
I came out here to tell you that I had 
forgotten what happened.” 

His heart ached at the sheer magnificent 
nobility of her soul. “Of course I know 
you don’t love me,” he told her. “But 
for a moment—you coming out here— 
I misunderstood.” 

“Do you think it’s nice to misunder- 
stand me?” she asked. 

He groaned in deep abasement of spirit. 
Here she had forgotten his monumental 
sin, and he was reminding her of it. She 
touched him on the arm. “There, there, 
Roderick. I told you it was all forgotten. 
Don’t feel so badly. How strong you 
are,” she added inconsequentially. “I had 
no idea your arms were so powerful. What 
a magnificent swimmer you are.” 

“You're wonderful yourself,” he an- 
swered. “None of those girls back on the 
beach would dare swim out here alone at 
night. I like a woman who’s athletic.” 

“That’s right, Roderick. I want you to 
be brave and forget all that’s happened. 
But I’m not really so very strong. I 
risked coming way out here because I 
knew that you'd be able to bring me back 
if I grew tired. I saw you leaving the 
others and I didn’t know what rash. thing 
you might do.” 

“I had thought of ending it all,” ad- 
mitted Roderick gloomily. He suddenly 
felt in himself an importance that the 
figurative donning of sackcloth, and ashes, 
had not given him. 

Her other hand impulsively touched his 
arm. “Roderick! You must not have such 
thoughts. You mustn’t be so naughty.” 

Somehow he wished that she wouldn’t 
use the word “naughty” so frequently. It 
made him feel young, whereas he knew 
himself to be extremely old. “Now that I 
know you’ve forgotten, I won't think 
such things,” he promised. “Where did 


you learn that side stroke?” 

Perhaps he changed the subject too 
abruptly; it has already been stated that 
Roderick had little technique in amour. 
At any rate the lady’s hands slipped away 
from his shoulders. “Come,” she said. 

For a moment they swam along in si- 
lence. Then her easy stroke began to be 
labored; she began to splash the water 
through which she had been gliding so 
easily. If Roderick was stupid in certain 
matters, nevertheless there were other 
things that he understood. Swimming was 
one of them. “You're tired,” he declared. 
“Put your hands on my shoulders.” 

She did as he commanded. “You are so 
strong,” she breathed. This time Roderick 
did not get the thrill from the touch of 
her hands upon him that he had a little 
while ago. Stern reality drove romance 
from his mind. 

Fifty yards from shore, Henley and 
Sweeney dashed into the water. They 
helped Roderick carry the fainting lady 
to the beach. But their assistance could 
not deprive him of the credit for her res- 
cue. The congratulations of the other 
guests, and the thanks of his hostess, lifted 
him to the stars. 


N his room a little later he tried for 

sleep. Yet sleep would not come to 
him. He rose from the bed, and walked to 
the open French windows that led from 
his room to a porch outsidé. He stepped 
out upon that porch. 

Then, through an open window, voices 
floated to him. He recognized the tones 
of his host. He recognized also the tones 
of his hostess. He was a gentleman and 
eavesdropping was obnoxious to him. But 
before he could arise he had heard so 
much that no dictate of gentle conduct 
could make him depart. 

“Look here, Jenny,” said Mr. Mark- 
ham, “I don’t mind your making a blame 
fool of most people, but let that Dory 
boy alone. He’s a nice kid. If you must 
kiss in the corner, and have your life 
saved every week-end, pick out men.” 

Mrs. Markham laughed. “You’re an 
old dear, Sam,” she said “but wouldn’t 
you rather I'd flirt with stupid boys than 
with grown men?” 

There was amused exasperation in the 
husband’s reply. “I’d prefer you not to 
flirt with any one, you little rascal, but 
I know you can’t help it.” 

The wife laughed saucily. “Any other 
man in the world would probably divorce 
me, Sam Markham.” 

The husband growled. “If I didn’t 
know that everything that wears trousers 
is a challenge to you, I’d feel differently. 
Bu: you simply have to make every man 
bow down and worship. Divorce you? I 
may spank you, but that’s all. I under- 
stand you. But young Dory is really too 
good a sort to get a heart-break.” 

His wife laughed incredulously. “Don’t 
worry, Sam. He’s head over heels in love 
with Eloise Dennison. He just doesn’t 
know it. I’m just an interlude.” 

“IT know that,” agreed her husband. 
“Any one can see that the little fool is in 
love with her. But he’s a proud kid, and 
if he ever finds out that you’re probably 
the best woman swimmer on the coast, 
and that you made a monkey of him 
with this silly rescue business, he’ll never 
forgive you.” 

His wife laughed. “He'll never find out.” 

“Well, quit making a tame cat of him,” 
commanded her husband. 

Probably there was more; Roderick 
did not wait to hear it. Silently he rose, 
went into his room, and dressed himself. 
He packed his bag and crept stealthily 
down stairs. He caught, at dawn, a milk 
train into the city. A tame cat! That’s 
what he was, was he? His face burned at 
the insult. A plaything of a silly woman. 
He’d never look at any woman again as 
long as he lived. He laughed scornfully 
as he thought what they had said about 
his feeling toward Eloise Dennison. 

As if it were possible for a man to be in 
love with a girl and not know it! He was 
twenty-four. He did not know that at 
that age to be unaware of one’s love is 
the most natural thing in the world, and 
that every youth must, sooner or later, 
be a tame cat. His mirror may tell him 
that he is a lion, but the mirror lies. 
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a by a Spanish armorial carpet of 
the XVII Century, American designing ge- 
nius patterned this warm, glowing rug for the 
delight and comfort of the American home- 
lover. Skilled artists chose its soft grays and 
rose and olive colorings. Cunning hands fash- 
ioned it beneath the flying shuttles. Fifty 
years of high-visioned management guarantee 
it—the lovely Karnak, aristocrat of American 
Wiltons. 

Whether it be the quiet richness of a deep- 
piled chenille, the exquisite tracery of a Kho- 
rassan Axminster,.or the sturdy worth of 
tapestry and velvet; huge carpets for the 
great hotels—the newest patterns for the 
smart apartment—a splash of color for the 
hearth; MOHAWK RUGS mean years of 
storied beauty and enduring worth—for you. 


Before you choose a rug or carpet, gain the 
freely-given-counsel of the distinguished In- 
terior Decorators, W. & J. Sloane. They 
will advise you of the proper floor covering 
for your own individual rooms. Write now 
for full particulars.about our free interior 
decorating service. Address Mohawk De- 
partment, W. ©& J. Sloane, 575 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. YT. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. 
Amsterdam, WV. ¥. 


MOHAWK 
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FRENCH TOAST 
Sor breakfast 


ANOTHER FAVORITE USE FOR 
“Hawaiis King of Fruits 


That never-ending problem | 
—breakfast! The sameness ofit! | 
What woman hasn’t wished 
for something new? 


Well, the wish is granted. 
French toast —a universal fa- 
vorite—served with rings of 
Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple: 
that’s one suggestion! 

And here is another: fold 
well-drained Crushed Hawaii- 
an Pineapple into the breakfast 
omelet —and drink the Pine- 
apple juice! 

Simple? Yes! Yet these easy-to 
serve breakfast dishes have that 
same matchless tropical flavor that 
has often delighted you in Hawaiian 
Pineapple salads, fruit-cups, ices, pies 
and puddings. 

Serve Hawaiian Pineapple often: 
for its healthfulness; for its fine fla- | 
vor, and because it is nevertheless 
just as economical as other quality 
canned fruits. 


HAWAIIAN 


A d 





—For sundaes, ices, 
from the can and pies, cake filling, 


—For serving right 


salads & hundred: 


for quick desserts 
of made-up dishes. 


and salads. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 70, Ass'n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats 











Delicate furniture, showing the Sheraton influence, with its 
slender, often fluted legs and with inlay and attractive 
round drawer-pulls of metal, was made in the New York 


shop of Duncan Phyfe 








THE HOSPIT ABLE 
SOUTHERN-COLONIAL HOME 


house, without making it appear like a 
doll’s house. They have accomplished 
the apparently impossible and have 
given us a distinctive littl home of 
great charm. 

But more numerous and more charac- 
teristic in the South than the tall porticos 
and colonnades, were the smaller houses 
with one-story porches and with double- 
deck porches, the latter having two floors, 
like the house, and consisting of two sets 
of columns, one superimposed on the other. 
The upper set of columns was slightly 
smaller and of more delicate detail. In this 
period the porch became a universal fea- 
ture and was carefully considered as a 
part of the architecture of the house. 

An interesting example of one of the 
small houses is “Belle Grove” in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah with its hipped 
roof and tall chimneys—more chimneys 
than we should need now, of course. 

Many of the minor buildings or de- 
pendencies on some of the large estates 
were excellent precedent for the small 
house. The slave-quarters at Mount Vern- 
on, the dairy-house of the Van Courtlandt 
Mansion in the suburbs of New York 
City; stables and sheds with graceful 
arcades, all have something to offer in the 
study of the architecture of the small 
house. Let us not scorn these lesser build- 
ings because of their humble relation to 
the central mansion, whose grandeur, in 
these days of complicated _ servant- 
problems, few of us would desire. 

The innate good taste of the architect 
of those times, who usually was the owner 
of the estate, demanded that the group of 
buildings be complete in every detail, even 
to the slave-quarters; he recognized that 
the correct relation of the small unit to the 
entire scheme was essential to the success 
of the architecture of the main structure. 

After this manner, with infinite care 
the Father of our country added to and 
developed the mansion and grounds at 





[Continued from page 44] 





A sideboard with pronounced Shera- 
ton influence 


Mount Vernon, which he inherited from 
his elder brother, into one of the best 
examples of a Colonial homestead to be 
found in this country. In those days he 
was affectionately known as Farmer 
Washington. 

Have you seen Mount Vernon? From 
the lofty colonnade, which extends along 





‘% 


A Duncan Phyfe extension dining- 


table 


the entire front of the house, the beauti- 
ful vistas over rolling lawns and ha-ha 
walls will be a constant source of inspira- 
tion. Farmer Washington was a_ builder 
in more ways than one. 

The interiors of this period were far 
simpler than those of the previous period; 
there were few panelled walls; ornament 
was more refined and more concentrated. 


The hall-detail at Homewood, with the 
exception of the doora themselves, is a 
beautiful example of this delicate simplic- 
ity. The cornice and the door-trim are 
made up of beautiful carved moldings, rich 
against plain plastered walls and ceilings; 
the wainscot is of plaster with richly 
carved base and cap-molds, the plain part 
of the base being of rich black marble. 
The cutting and leading of the glass is 
airy and light, offering little obstruction 
to the light. 

Stair-balusters were no longer turned 
and spiraled nor the newels richly carved 


‘as in th®& previous period but the rare 


beauty of curved lines in balustrades and 
stair-strings was brought out. The newel 
itself was modestly concealed in a swirl 
of balusters mounted on the first step of 
the stair. 

With the plain plastered walls came a 
widespread popularity for wallpapers. 
There were conventional repeating de- 
signs and block patterns, floral and bird 
designs, but most popular of all were the 
scenic papers depicting travel and history. 

These papers were usually made in 
England or France and there were many 
attractive Chinese papers so-called, also 
made in France. There are many of these 
old designs in wall-papers and many de- 
lightful modern designs now “made in 
America.” 

Scenic papers should be chosen with a 
keen sense for proportion and appropri- 
ateness, and great care should be ob- 
served in placing them. What is known as 
the ground-line should be opposite the 
level of the eye, therefore they are best 
used in wainscoted rooms. Scenic paper 
may also be framed successfully in panels, 
special attention being given to the com- 
position of the subject-matter and the 
placing of the centre of interest within 
the frame. Of course, no free hanging 
pictures may be used with them; mirrors 
sometimes, yes, for [Turn to page 51] 





The Chippendale chair with open splat-back was followed, through the Adam influence, by one of straighter form,as shown in the 
ladder-back chair. The square-back Sheraton and the shield-back Hepplewhite chairs were made by Duncan Phyfe, whose low- 
rail lyre-back chair is well known. All the furniture illustrated on this page is suited to the homes of the late Colonial era 
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VERY woman wants beau- 
tiful floors—gleaming and 
spotless, reflecting and accentu- 
ating the charm of rugs and fur- 
niture. What could be more ap- 
preciated than a gift which will 
make the home more beautiful, 
more livable-—and at the same 
timelightenthehousewife’swork? 
The easy way—the modern 
way—to have perfect floors is 
the Johnson Liquid Wax Way. 
Use a Johnson Floor Polishing 
Outfit—then there will be no 
stooping, no mussiness, no soiling 
of the hands. 

Geteithera Johnson HandFloor 
Polishing Outfit or an Electric 
Floor Polishing Outfit. Both out- 
fits include a supply of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax and a Lamb’s-wool 
Mop for applying the wax. With 
the Hand Outfit there is also a 
Johnson Weighted Floor Polish- 


ing Brush. This Outfit is pic- 
tured in the holly wreath at 
right above. It will be a wel- 
come gift in any home. 

The Electric Outfit includes 
the Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher shown in the large illus- 
tration. This Electric Johnson 
Floor Polishing Outfit costs only 
$42.50 complete with a Lamb’s- 
wool Mop anda supply of Liquid 
Wax—attractively put up in a 
gift box. 

Just pour a little Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax on the Lamb’s-wool 
Mop, and apply a thin, even coat. 
This cleans the floor or linoleum, 
and at the same time deposits a 
protecting film of wax. 

Then a few easy strokes of the 
Weighted Brush or Electric Floor 
Polisher will quickly bring up a 
beautiful, artistic, durable polish. 
And afterwards these floors will 


require but little care and prac- 
tically no expense—costly re- 
finishing is entirely eliminated. 


Johnson’s Wax 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This wonderful new appliance 
polishes waxed floors instanta- 
neously and without effort. It is 
not necessary to move heavy fur- 
niture, for it reaches under daven- 
ports, buffets, beds, etc., polish- 
ing the hard-to-get-at places as 
easily as the middle of the floor. 

It is simple—nothing to get out 
of order. Light in weight—only 9 
lbs. Easier to operate than a vacu- 
um cleaner. Runs from any lamp 
socket for 1!/7¢ an hour. 

Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polishers are sturdily built to last 
a lifetime and fully guaranteed. 
For sale at department, hardware, 
furniture and paint stores. Write 


for illustrated folder——FREE. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON “The Wood Finishing Authorities" RACINE, WISCONSIN 


$0.05 
Foor Polishing Outfit 
for $5.00 


The Hand Outfit shown above con- 
sists of: 
1 Qt. of Johnson's Liquid Wax $1.40 
1 JohnsonLamb’s-wool Wax Mop 1.50 
1 Johnson Weighted 
Floor Polishing Brush . . . 3.50 
1 Johnson Book on 


Home Beautifying . . .. 5 


35 
$6.65 
A Saving of $1.65 
This offer is good at department, drug, fur- 


niture,grocery, hardware and paint stores. 
It sells in Canada for the same price, $5.00. 


You can rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polish- 
er by the day from any 
store maintaing a John 
son Service Department 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 





This New Easy Way to have Beautiful Floors 
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So FIFTY YEARS 
Frostilla Lotion has 


been famous as the finest 


wayof keeping hands soft 
in spite of housework— 


and for preventing chaps. 











Are your shoulders and 


arms softer and smoother [ 


than your face and hands? 


This “‘unequal ageing’’ can 
be stopped—chapped, rough 
skin can be prevented—make 
this test FREE. 

Perhaps you have never wondered 
why the skin of your body looks 
so much lovelier—softer in tex- 
ture—than the skin of your face, 
neck and hands. Most women 
notice this, and wish their com- 
plexions were more attractive. ... 
But there is no need for this “un- 
equal ageing.” Un- 


the skin does. Frostilla Lotion is 
chemically the same as the moist- 
ure Nature makes in the tiny 
glands under your skin. You 
seldom need Frostilla Lotion for 
the skin of your body. That is 
protected by clothing. But the 
skin of your face and neck and 
hands is constantly exposed. The 
normal flow of natural moisture 
is not enough to counteract the 
effects of this exposure. Unless 
an additional amount is supplied, 

the skin is bound to 





equal because the 
body skin retains 
youthful beauty so 
much longer than 
the face skin. You 
can stop this 
Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion will do it 
you can try it free. 
Frostilla Lotion 
for over fi fty years 
has been famous for 





Some popular uses— 
For chapped hands 
and rough skin. 
A base for powder 


After all housework 
and other duties. 
Soothing after shaving 
and depilatories. 
For the face as 
well as the hands. 


suffer—to get harsh 
and dry. 

Frostilla Lotion is 
the scientific way to 


furnish this ad- 
and rouge. ditional amount of 
moisture. It does 


what the natural 
moisture of the skin 
does—keeps it soft, 
young and smooth. 

You need Fros- 








keeping hands soft 
and white in spite of housework ; 
for preventing and curing chaps 
and dryness. Now thousands of 
women who value beauty are 
using Frostilla Lotion for the 
skin of their face and neck, as 
well as the skin of their hands, 
with the same gratifying results. 
For Frostilla Lotion does ex- 
actly what the natural moisture of 


tilla Lotion always, 
winds outside and 
artificial heating inside combine 
to dry out the skin. It is pleasant 
to use Frostilla Lotion—it ab- 
sorbs quickly without stickiness, 
and its mild fragrance of French 
perfume is appealing. 

Test Frostilla Lotion—free. We 
are glad to send you our trial bot- 
tle free. Mail the coupon. 


Ww hen Co Id 


Frostilla 


CFragrant fotion 


s: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto 














Please 
keeps ski 
Nam 
. ~ Street 
Two sizes—35e and $1.00 
The larger bottle is the more economical City 
te buy as it contains more than three 
times the 25-cent size, For sale at j 
geod stores in the U. S and Canada t 


THE FROSTILLA COMPANY, Dept. 501, Elmira, N. Y 
send me your free bortle of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, the lotion that 
a sofe and your 


g in Nature's own way 
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Gracious as the homes of by-gone days, the stately entrance-portico suggests 
the interior spaciousness of the house. Building-cost about $6000 




















First Flaor Plan 
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Second Flaor Plan 


AN «OLD SOUTHERN HOME” 
PLANNED for MODERN LIVING 


Especially designed for McCall's by The Architects’ 
Small House Service. Bureau (Controlled by The 
American Institute of Architects) Collaborating with 


Marcia Meap, McCall's Consulting Architect 


NSPIRED by the 
type which has 


been made famous 
by Washington’s home 
at Mount Vernon, we 
offer you a small house of the Southern- 
Colonial style, described elsewhere, in this 
issue, by Miss Mead and Mr. Higgins. 

The design shown here has adapted the 
portico to the use of the small house, at 
the same time keeping the size within the 
necessary limits. 

The house is ell-shaped, giving the im- 
pression of having a small forecourt. In 
the angle is placed the two-story entrance- 
porch. The plan has been kept very open 
to give the maximum amount of exposure 
in each room. 


extra specifications, $2. 


es er rm 


{ 
( 
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on 0 complete sets of detailed plans and specifications for this Southern 
Colonial house will be sold for $30. (No fewer than 2 sets will be sold 
for any house of this series.) Extra sets of plans, on paper, $3; on cloth, $5; 


Or, if you desire to see other house plans and designs, send for McCall’s 
Service booklet, The Small House (price ten cents), showing four- to seven- 
room houses costing from $8,000 to $16,500, and designed by. America’s 

foremost architects. Plans and specifications for any house in the booklet, 
$75 a set. Address The Service Editor,236W est 37th Street, New York City. 


The living-room with 
its three long windows 
leading to a terrace, or 
garden, occupies the 
space usually allotted 

to both living-room and dining-room. Be- 
tween this room and the kitchen is a small 
dining-alcove, which will serve for dining 
except when guests are present. 

Through The Architect’s Small House 
Service Bureau, which designed this house, 
the services of trained architects are 
brought within your reach. On another 
page of this issue, by means of a series of 
questions and answers, The Bureau offers 
you, at small expense of time and money, 
the valuable advice that a_ high-priced 
client obtains through lengthy conferences. 
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125 Crochet Patterns 


COSTS THAT 
MIGHT CAUSE DISASTER | 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN | 
| 


Acting Director, Atlantic Division, Architects’ 


Small House 


E HAVE al- 
ready taken up 
the financing 
of the home. (See Information sheet No. 
3, published in McCall’s last month). In 
drawing up the building-budget it is es- 
sential that all the costs be known if, in 
addition to building-construction costs, 
there are others due to outside factors. 
The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, through Information Sheet Num- 
ber 4, given below, attempts to raise, in 
the prospective owner’s mind, the neces- 
sary questions that will forewarn him of 
outside costs that might prove disastrous 
if not provided for. 
For clarity, the forty-one questions are 
grouped under various heads such as ad- 
ditional costs arising from purchase of the 


Service Bureau 


the likelihood of as- 

sessments for improve- 

ments; the supply of 
electric power and gas; restrictions on the 
property affecting cost; blasting of rock; 
grading; road-building and so on. 

The questions have been carefully pre- 
pared and the prospective owner will find 
it to his interest to give careful answers. 
For example, one of the patrons of the 
Bureau, who had purchased a 25-foot 
corner-lot, discovered that local restric- 
tions in the town prevented his building 
within 15 feet of the lot line at the front 
and 10 feet on the side street. Had this 
particular owner previously looked over 
questions No. 27, 28 and 29, he would 
have realized that he was being sold a 
joker and that it was necessary for him 


lot; the sewer-and-water-supply system; to own two lots to build on the corner. 


COSTS IN ADDITION TO BUILDING ITSELF 

A great many owners start out to build without realizing that they will have to face many 
costs in addition to the cost of building. This questionnaire is designed to help to bring such 
items to mind even before the purchase of the land. No charge is made for filing unless ques 
tion No, 41 is answered “‘yes” when a fee of 50 cents must be enclosed. Where specific answers 
are desired, the owner should place a check-mark on the margin opposite the item in question. 
Reference to this blank before purchasing your lot will be found helpful. You are advised to 
keep a duplicate with your answers filled in, 





for 10 Cents 


a. Give Pennie OF Petr Bbinc ccc sccccecccc ccdebodesecdbestbsccdesedhsdeses sc cenanetbes 
2. Have you signed a contract to purchase it?.......... At what price?.........- 
3. What is the frontage?...........2.:. 4. What is the assessed value?.........+-++++ 
5. What is the tax-rate?...... nencseatube 6. Is the street paved?........ 
Fi: My GS MUTE a oi cd S a sce dacs ek iacédcses substatemensetshseeaes 
8. What do you know about the nearest sewer?.’.........0. sec een eee eeeeeceeeeeeees 
Pee etenceds gadecceesseve Dapth Didlow: CUsB?. ooo os dsc de ceecvedesee 
9. If no sewer, how do you expect to dispose of your sewage?.... 12... -eeeeeenes 
Leaking cesspool?.......ccccseces Septic tank and disposal- field? bi GAS eierdh sid Sha 
10. What do you know about your water-supply?.........-.0eeee eee ee een eneeeeee 
11. How far is it from the spot where you expect to place your house?..........++-- 
22. What io the watertar? oc. ciccccccciccccoccsbedeccossccecccccusesccedcciseece . 
>) 13. If there is no present water, how do you expect to get your supply?........ Many New Designs 
How do your nearest neighbors get theirs?.............-+eeeeeee: ihe ; 
15. If neither street is paved, nor sewer nor water-supply laid, do you expect these. improve- 
ments to be made b ow ) yrivd ND 6 i aout, Witte wast ° 
; at os Renwing Aan y 8. 2 pores will be if the improvements are “to be "HINK of all the pretty gifts you can 
) ? aso eee . “4 ° 
wr, We den ecco aids We abe We Steele teat dda dat ae make with these popular edgings— 
tract you have with them in that regard?..........eseeeeeeeeeees handkerchiefs, towels, pillow cases, table 
18 Have you “conferred. ‘with "the é electric-power " company Z with “regard ; to” the "supply of runners and mats, tea napkins, luncheon 
electricity?........ sini wil Are the wires overhead or underground?.... squares—wonderfully effective designs that 
WOGMRE tec kwns bape dupedechwnnescestnd eer? 3s osnavdes tas : : 
19. Is there any extra cost involved to you in order to get your supp stn? are beautiful and so durable they will last a 
How far are the wires iy. Dekh AT. ois 0d 5 KoA MAA RAN Ae BEES. 0 04 tba eoER SS Kee life time when made with yh P. Coats 
20. What is the lighting-rate?..... Pe Pa Pee ee eee” ree ~ * 
OT | eee ere Is there a cooking-rate? Mercerized Crochet. 
21. Have you conferred with the gas-company with regard to your supply? | 4 
22. Is there any extra cost to you in getting your supply?...... Pe ae es No work goes so fast as an edging—and 
hh How far are the pipes to be brought?.... has so many uses—send for your copy of 
ys 23. What is the gaarate? soc .cesccccccccceteces } yc 
or 24. Is there any restriction on your property?........ ela + ‘ Coats Book 18 today é -12 Pe) patterns for 10c. 
1e 25. Has the town a zoning-law?............ If so, what is the “use” zone in which 
’ you »roper is MOET ota need) <s.ce~s 
: Gere eee a Buy from your dele or sed te cet 
ll To what height are you allowed to build?................ ; with the coupon below, 
ig Are you outside the “fire limits” that is, is wood construction allowed? 
26. Is there any restriction in your deed?......-.0:eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
se Deeocene 8B. since ccnsccdsvenseceocccvcsbicleccesct'c csiews . 
e, 27. How close are you allowed to build to the sidewalk or building.1 ine? ' 
re 28. How close are you allowed to build to the side of your lot?..... , 
oT 29. If yours is a corner-lot, how much width does this leave for your building? ts 
of 30. Name any local restrictions...... Fidcvghivae o@aasee e e 
rs 21, Will you_have to excavate rock for your cell i LOL ever e Ty eee ee ee , és de ekian 
y, 32. If so, have you investigated a change in foundation-plans so as to minimize MERCERIZED CROCHET 
d PRET ss own oc hctinatennndls Saved Bin ¥edbe ened deeds tenon 
5. 33. Are you building a garage?.............0++0+4 At what cost? 
34. How much road will you howe, i Ric dah tne dtiens aden vied ss 
35. Have you investigated the cost of grading?.............. eC re ee 
(Sometimes careful planning of grading a save cost on other ‘items ) 
36. What will be the cost of your lawn?...............-eseeee- 





37. You should carefully consider getting the greatest possible results from trees or 
planting now on your property but make ample allowance for the expense of 


wbdieeel: Cae, os 56S in dais Cbd bi6 0000 cw Kb Web sdb eKebbs dae cides oc cabecaseeesone 
38. Will you be obliged to put down a new sidewalk and at what cost?............. 
39. Make a list of additional costs not outlined above............cccceceeceeeeeeees 
/ 40. Summarize here your total additional costs: ...........220-eceeeceeeeeeeeees 
41. Do you desire a written opinion from the Bureau on your answers to the 
i | ee ee See pe Pee Pe OD POET Te Te et 
} REQUEST FOR INFORMATION 
Picsen pond Ealeremntien- Gets TNE Bn.cck co cinncs 6 dcbisccboscccancocsscsntcocesosecives 
NOMS ccc ccvcccccaccesocecies 06 oedseccescoed ES 6 Rent pies cdad et ands 664 90 cetse Neen 
j ee ecvbeccesscasdociersceons Ns td ore a elses oe sdivdls hese od tho Ga baer ies 
. Remarks...... 5 hate dedi lien Teekid Mtinltidig bbdiahs sh kh > Ue bas cake heteeaaead «scuiteriantiamiiin 
{ 
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Address the Service Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 ‘West 37th Street, New York City. 
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| We “*Do Our Dishes’’ in the 
| Approved Manner 


[Continued from page 30] 


Now you can afford 





mnperreey~ 


to redecorate your home 








schemes of decoration for every 
now before the spring rush 00m in the house. Sent postpaid 
: . , for 25 cents in stamps or coin. 
begins, you will get consider- 
ably lower prices for much 


better work. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
of the United States 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
As a first step send for Wallpaper 
— Room by Room, a handy, practical 


manual on interior decoration that Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25 cents for which 


send me your booklet “Wallpaper—Room 
by Room.” 


every woman should read. Practical, 

clear, written in non-technical lan- | 

guage. Handsomely illustrated in 

full colors, showing good, typical 4 Name.. 
| 


Address 
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| F you redecorate your home 











an airy place to dry. We find 
it necessary to wash dish- and 
glass-towels only once a day 
as the dishes are carefully 
washed to remove all foods. 


THE BUGABOO OF POTS AND PANS! 


We make it a practice whenever we are 
cooking, to wash pots and pans as soon as 
we have finished using them unless some- 
thing has stuck fast to them in cooking or 
we happen to be in an unusual hurry. Then 
we fill them with water with a little soap 
or soap powder in it and allow them to 
soak. If they are greasy, we wipe out as 
much grease as possible with a paper 
napkin or paper towel before putting 
them to soak. 

Here is one important hint we want to 
give you about soaking utensils or dishes; 
never put hot water into them if egg, 
flour or milk mixtures have been prepared 
or cooked in them, as it only cooks them 
harder. Put cold water in them and save 
the hot water for those which have held 
sugar or fat mixtures. Never let a utensil 
stand without water in it after using it. 
This doubles your work in washing it! 

We don’t dry our utensils on our best 
dish- and glass-towels. In spite of careful 
washing and rinsing it will make them 
dingy. We have special cloths for kitchen- 
vessels, knives and spoons. 

We use utensils made of all kinds of 
materials in our kitchen and since there 
is a right and a wrong way to care for 
each different kind, we are going to tell 
you what we’ve found out about each— 
tin, aluminum, enamel or agate, crockery, 
glass, iron and steel. 


THE CARE OF TIN UTENSILS 


Tin will rust unless properly taken care 
of, no matter how good the quality. Rub 
stains and spots with the metal-cloth mit 
or scouring-powder. After washing, dry 
tin utensils while still hot and put them 
into a warm place like the oven or warm- 
ing-closet to dry out any moisture which 


greasy foods are prepared in 

enamel or agate vessels, they 

should be Loiled in soda water 

to cut the grease. Remove 

any stains with  scouring- 

powder used on a clcth or 
steel wool. Wash in hot soapsuds, rinse 
and dry. If bottoms become blackened, 
clean immediately, for if allowed to stay 
blackened very long, you won’t be able 
to clean them. 


KITCHEN-CROCKERY AND GLASS 


These materials can be washed just as 
the other dishes are, and we usually wash 
them before we do our other utensils. 
Stubborn bits of food are easily soaked 
loose before washing. Rinse and dry just 
as you would dishes. 


CARING FOR IRON AND STEEL 
VESSELS 


Utensils of these two materials are 
treated in practically the same way. If 
they are very greasy, boil them in a 
strong solution of soda and water to 
remove grease. Rub them with scouring 
powder and metal ¢éloth to remove foods 
which stick. Newspaper can be used with 
the powder for this cleaning and then 
thrown away. Wash them in hot soap- 
suds rinse in hot water and dry while 
hot. Put in a warm place to remove any 
remaining moisture; this prevents rust. 


WOODEN UTENSILS, BOARDS AND 
TABLE-TOPS 


Put wooden bread-trays, spoons, bowls 
and doards in cold water to remove 
dough. “Wash with cold water, using 
scouring-powder rather than soap. A 
scrub-brush is good for these. Rinse well 
in hot water and dry. Protect unfinished 
wooden table-tops whenever possible with 
oilcloth or with several layers of paper 
spread where you are working. To clean 
them, sprinkle with scouring-powder and 
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scrub with a brush wet in soapy water. 












































may cling in seams and corners. If very Rinse thoroughly to remove all soap and i 
greasy, let them soak in a hot soda solu- powder and wipe as dry as possible. 
tion two or three minutes before washing oO 
| but no longer as the soda affects the tin. THE CARE OF THE SINK . 
WASHING AND CLEANING Every time you wash dishes you should : 
ALUMINUM wash and clean your sink. The very best is 
turn you can do your sink is to keep te 
Perhaps you already know that alkaline particles of food out of it and the drain- c 
foods and most vegetables cooked in pipe. The way to do this is to scrape all - 
aluminum will darken it whereas acid fruits food from the dishes as they come from cl 
make it look like new. This does not in the table, and better still, to wipe them c: 
de , any way affect the flavor or quality of as clean as possible with a bit of paper 
cCALL’S MAGAZINE will give your church the food. One little trick we’ve learned towel or napkin before you stack them is 
$100 ¢ . we & “or about keeping the outside of our alumi- for washing. This scraping and wiping tl 
$100—or more—by a plan that is easy, quick num utensils bright is not to cook with should be done over the garbage pail or a 
P ie : % oh , a the igh. As soon as the foo on to a news i 

and pleasant; a plan under which more than ten a — noidiy, age. a 6 cok We GOO Send vp . 
thousand churches of all denominations have secured flame. You will be surprised how this Pour all water from dishes and foods * 
: irs lessens the blackening of the utensil. If through a strainer, preferably a fine wire n 
the extra funds needed to meet additional expenses. care is taken not to let foods burn in the one which fits over the drain or sits in q 
: i f vessels, the only regular cleaning alu- a corner of the sink. Don’t pour grease el 
} During this vear McC ALL’S will dis- minum needs is washing with hot water in any form down the drain. Don’t set d 
, - re - 00) } fine and soap and drying well. Slight stains blackened kitchen utensils directly in an a 
tribute more than $60,000 to churches. can be removed with steel wool dipped enameled sink or on the drain-boards d 
Send the coupon below to find out, with- in fine scouring-soap or powder. More Put papers under them. c: 
7 . . fin, 7 stubborn stains can be taken off with a After each dish-washing, flush the h 
out any obligation, how your church cloth moistened in such mild acids as drain-pipe with plenty of clean hot water li 
can have a share of this money. lemon, rhubarb or tomato juice. Don’t to cut the grease. A little sal-soda can be D 
let such utensils as your roasting-pans dis- put down the pipe once a week but it p 
P : = courage you if, as time goes on, the grease must be rinsed out thoroughly or it may re 
Mail this Coupon Today and stains seem to cook into them per-_ injure the pipe. E 
ey a a manently. Just become reconciled to this Wash the sink with hot water and n 

+ ’s we have had to! Never put aluminum soap as you would porcelain dishes. Polish 
to soak in water which contains soda, it with fine scouring-powder, never use w 
Dept. 1-K, MeCALL’S MAGAZINI nor use soda or strong alkaline soaps to a kind which scratches. Most stains can a: 
6-250 West 37th St.. New York, N. clean it as they will turn the metal dark. be removed with a little kerosene applied tl 
: ae with a bit of old soft cloth or paper cl 
aera ene eae ENAMEL OR AGATE WARE before the sink is washed. p 

ee Never empty dirty water from cleaning 
There is a little secret about this ware floors into the sink. la 
bosecbdacacshusgraeedesscdesees tens vee we learned from an authority and we Take care not to chip off the enamel 7 
want to pass it along to you. To make by knocking it with heavy utensils or by o 
eS. TF ee eee eee Spee er ere enamel or agate vessels wear longer than dropping things on it. re 

| seat at Pioneciita the average without the enamel cracking, Enamel table and tub tops should be 
| Wisconsin, which h as Post Office place them in a larger vessel of cold given the same kind of cleaning as a sink. tl 
$100 in McCall Prine ee ee ee water before you use them at all, bring Never lay acid fruits on enamel table- 3 
} eee the water to a boil and boil five or ten tops or drain-boards or in the sink as - 
— NE Bs eerste more emer minutes. Then let them stand in the the acid eats off the enamel. $i 


Don’t set very hot utensils on enamel 


same water until cool. This secms to 
| as they are liable to crack it. 


make the enamei less brittle. When very 
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Colonial landscape paper may 
plain walls. The girandole is happily placed on a scenic back- 


ground because of its 


be used in wainscoted rooms with 


mirrored reflections 


THE HOSPITABLE 
SOUTHERN-COLONIAL HOME 


[Continued from page 46) 


their reflecting surfaces have an outdoor 
atmosphere, which merges into the per- 
spective of the scene. The girandole with 
its mirror reflector is, for this reason, very 
happy when it is placed on a landscape- 
paper. 

The landscape-papers should be chosen 
with reserve for a small house. To be 
successful they need wide expanses of 
wall-surface; rather should we choose 
papers of smaller units of design and con- 
ventional in character. 

At about the beginning of this period, 
cabriole furniture was extensively used. 
It was carried to a higher degree of dec- 
oration than of refinement, for the earlier 
pieces are often in better taste. The claw- 
and-ball foot was used extensively and 
the surfaces treated with leaf and scroll 
forms and often with cut-out geometrical, 
interlacing ornament in thin wood applied 
to curved surfaces. The ideal chair of 
Chippendale influence is shown here dec- 
orated in this manner, with beautiful and 
characteristic open splat-back and deli- 
cately carved ears. 

The furniture which is most appropriate 
in this period is of somewhat later date 
than that of the architectural develop- 
ment. This was due to the strong feeling 
between this country and England at the 
time of the Revolution, a very natural re- 
serve. When this was smoothed over, the 
new influences in design were taken up 
quickly by our American furniture-mak- 
ers. The character of the new order was 
determined largely by a notable English 
architect, Robert Adam, who in his stu- 
dent days had much to do with the ex- 
cavations being made at Pompeii. Into 
his work Mr. Adam put much of the 
lightness, delicacy and charm of the Pom- 
peiian decorative work. He swung com- 
pletely away from the heavily ornamented 
rococo furniture which had prevailed in 
Europe, and the greater part of which, 
mercifully, we escaped. 

The structural parts of the furniture 
were slender and straight with few curves, 
as seen in the side-chairs, contrasting with 
the cabriole furniture, which was all 
curves; much attention was also paid to 
proportion and relation of parts. 

The new influence is plainly seen in the 
ladder-back chair of Chippendale influence 
—trim, straight legs and seat and little 
ornament. A bit of the Dutch influence is 
retained in the rounded corners at the top. 

In this country we had a blending of 
the Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture 
of England. These styles were materially 
modified under the Adam influence. The 
side-chair of the former is distinguished 


by the tapered, fluted leg; the spade-foot 
and the shield-shaped back; the Sheraton 
leg was round and usually reeded, with 
a square back, slightly raised at the 
middle portion. 

Case furniture and tables were deco- 
rated with veneering and inlay more often 
than with carving, and the spread-eagle, 
which had become our national emblem, 
was a popular motif. 

From the shop of Duncan Phyfe in 
New York City came the greater amount 
of the early American furniture of Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton influence. He was 
also the only American furniture-maker 
who produced a distinctive type of fur- 
niture peculiarly his own. 

A characteristic of Duncan Phyfe fur- 
niture was the low backward curve of 
the chair-posts. The back panel was often 
in the form of a lyre or other geometrical 
form of bent wood. The tables of various 
shapes and sizes were supported on pedes- 
tals. The legs which were seemingly split 
from the stem of the pedestal, curved out- 
ward diagonally to the floor. This sup- 
port is not so graceful nor so strong as 
the earlier cabriole legs but is in keeping 
with the other features of the style. 

From time to time as the fashions 
changed, as fashions will, the well-to-do, 
who were able to furnish the entire house 
in the latest mode, would relegate the 
“old stuff” to the cabins of the slaves, 
who valued them in the usual light of 
hand-me-downs. This is why today in 
our awakened interest in early American 
things, many beautiful, old and really 
valuable pieces are found neglected and 
‘soil-encrusted in the cabins of the col- 
ored population. 

This brings us back to the thought 
that what is once beautiful and good does 
not deteriorate, in spirit at least. Let us 
remember that same principle in building 
our houses. A house costs too much in 
these days and lasts too long to be left to 
the mercies of the ignorant wood-butcher, 
who knows nothing of design and ap- 
propriateness. 

Aside from the mechanical equipment, 
which we now demand in our heightened 
sense of what is necessary to make us 
comfortable and safe, the design of the 
small house as well as of the large one, 
both as to exterior and interior appear- 
ance and arrangement of plan, takes time 
and knowledge of what has gone before, 
to produce. No fewer than half a dozen 
trained architects and housing-experts are 
jointly studying, criticising and producing 
each of the designs of the modern houses 
illustrating this series. 
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Restful Sleep 
at Night 
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buoyant days 





















A new way now to banish wakeful nerves and sleepless 
nights and keep your youthful looks and spirit 


Over 20,000 leading doctors rec- 
ommend this simple way. See 
what3dayswilldo.Make this test. 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay 
up! Leaving you dragged out on the mor- 
row—your morning logy, your energies 
drained by afternoon? 

Modernscience has found a naturalmeans 
to overcome this: A way torestful sleep that 
quickly restores your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You 
are fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in 
looks and spirit. And you have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and the 
evening’s social activities. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while, 


is turning itself and 
all other foods into 
rich, red blood. 


There 7.“ res- 
toration for your 
tired mind and body. 
Frayed nerves are 
soothed, Restful 
sleep comes, 


In themorningyou 
— looking and ode 
eeling years young- 7, 
er. You area new be- fons bre me oot wd 
ing for a new day. brings sound restful sleep 
Youarealivewith en- quickly, naturally, 
ergy tocarry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. It 
has been used in Switzerland for 30 years and 
isnowinuniversaluseinEnglandand itscolon- 
ies. During the great war Ovaltine was includ- 
edasastandard warration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced 
into this country. Today it is used in hun- 
dredsof hospitals. Morethan 20,000 
doctors know and recommend it not 
onlyasarestorativebutalsofornurs- 
ing mothers, convalescents, invalids, 
backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two 
or three times a day for its natural 
stimulation. It’s truly a“pick-up” 


drink. A 3-day Test 


Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use. Or drink it at the soda foun- 
tains. But tolet you — = = send 

. : a3-dayintroductory packagefor 10cents 
drink ING, Energy to meet the eve-  tocovercost of packingand mailing. Send 
Ovaltine ming’s social demands. in the coupon with 10 cents in stamps. 


Luxurious Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sofind restful ng quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First—it combines in easily digested form, 
certain vitalizing and building up food-es- 
sentials in which your daily fare 
is lacking. One cup of Ovaltine has 
more real food value than 12 cups of 

beef extract. 
Second—Ovaltine has 

the power actually fo di- 
<3. .gest ¢ to 5 times its 
weightin ee 
which may in 
your stomach. 
Thus, a few 














My husband has had trouble sleeping for 
more than a year. He sleeps soundly 
‘ all i ee = « full of 
me “pep” and feels fine. I amovery 
ghd we discovered Ovaltine. 
Letter from Mas.G. R. Bicztow 
yet 


















Builds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 
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“Ovaltine’’ certainly works won- 
ders. I can vouch for it and I take 
great pleasure in spreading the 
**s00d word.” It has given me my 
first restful night's sleep in three 








years. OO Se er 7 
Letter from . { Tas W. a De ; 
ST. ne Wanver Company, Dept. 1410, 

a ! 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. ry 
| 1 Lenclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. § 
| Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. i 
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A man’s soap, decause it floats. 
A woman’s, because it is mild and it floats. 
A baby’s, ecause it is pure and mild and it floats. 


IVORY SOAP 


99"*/100°/0 


Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Mend_Toys |SQUEEZ-ELY MOP 


KEEPS HANDS OUT OF 
DIRTY SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by press- 
ing button ; turning 
handle, Heads remov- 
able Out-wears three 
old-fashioned mops, At 
all good dealers and de- 
partment stores, or sent 
postpaid from factory. 
Price Complete $1.50 
RENEWAL Heaps, 75c 
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P CO., aa 


PURE + IT FLOATS 

































TRON GLUE] Fi: 


Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 
leather . bric-a-brac etc. two 15* sizes. 


Ec Me Conn & Co, Baltimore, Md.” 
Campbell’s Automatic “RAPID” 


ELECTRIC Fireless f 
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Cooker Range —-s 

Exact} what you've been waiting Se She hee 
‘3 ’ 











Learn in Spare Time atHome 
Earn $30-35 a Week 


} Every woman shoult seaee We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 

Mothers and Religious w orkera 

és by our Fascinating Home-study 
Acie Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 


new an electric freles ker 
double electri« grill for teving. 8 
in. oven for baking, large electric fireless 
coo! ker f t bolting. Automatic nest regu- 
we ot in oven turns current off and on as 









oe a 
coapeantupes Waven ts screed. — > im | tem. Endorsed by physicians. Ks- 
Better roasts, better baked pies ey) tablished 25 years, 
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A MAN UNDER AUTHORITY 
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He began to drag her to him. “No, I 
am wrong,” he said. “I worship both, 
but God knows that it is you—you 
yourselfi—that I want most of all. Would 
you be afraid to trust yourself to me?” 

“T would trust you with far more than 
myself,” she said. “But—wait—wait! 
That is not all. There are—some things 
in my life of which I could never speak 
openly—even to you. You have got to 
realize that quite fully.” 

“There is only one thing that I want 
to know,” Bill said, but because her look 
besought him, he drew her no closer. 
‘It’s the only thing that matters to me— 
or ever can matter. You told me once 
that there was no hope for me—no chance 
of your ever caring. I want to know— 
and I’ve got to know. Is that still true?” 

She kept her eyes on him. “And if it 
is?” she said. “If—if I have gone through 
the furnace and there is nothing left for 
you or any other man?” 

“There is always something left,” he 
said stubbornly. 

And at his touch she yielded—yielded 
herself wholly and amazingly to him—and 
he knew by the clinging of her arms that 
the battle was over. 

* + * * 

On the day of the annual school treat, 
which occurred the next afternoon, the 
infants were herded into the Vicarage 
garden for tea, and Bill, aided by Mrs. 
Winch, Miss Barnet and several other 
Parish workers, was busy attending to 
their wants when a figure in white came 
quietly round the aloe. 

Bill was the first to see her. 

“T say, how nice ,of you to come!” he 
said, with a strictly social handshake. 
“There’s a cup of grown-up tea waiting 
for you. And—I hope you don’t mind— 
you have been unanimously elected to 
give away the prizes at the end.” 

Eve uttered her sweet laugh. “By 
whom?” she said. 

The whole atmosphere of the enter- 
tainment seemed to change at her coming. 

She went round each table with a 
word or a soft touch for every child. It 
seemed to Bill later that she had never 
shown herself so truly lovely as on that 


summer afternoon. All the world changed 
for him from that moment onwards. 

All the tables with the exception of one 
had been cleared away and that one, 
close to the aloe, was retained for the 
prizes. To this he ceremoniously conducted 
Eve Rivers and all the grown-ups grouped 
themselves around her, while the infants 
were drawn up in a semi-circle in front. 
The prizes consisted chiefly of mechanical 
sweets. Bill cal'ed the names of the recip- 
ients, and handed the prizes to Eve who 
presented them. 

It was while this was in progress that 
there came the hoot of a motor-horn in 
the road outside, followed by the bang- 
ing of a car-door and the click of the 
garden-gate. 

Bill was far too busy in maintaining 
the honourable reputation of Rickaby to 
take any note of these things even if he 
heard them. 

He turned to Eve with some laughing 
remark, and in the same moment old 
General Farjeon and Stafford came from 
their post of vantage by the aloe. 

Eve’s look went beyond Bill. The smile 
froze on her face. She stiffened as though 
a petrifying touch had been laid upon 
her. Bill turned sharply. 

“You know them, don’t you?” he 
said. “At least, you’ve met the General.” 

She smiled at him stiffly, terribly, her 
face a mask. “I know them both.” 

Then across the buzz and hum of voices, 
there smote the General’s strident tones, 
trumpet-like, aggressively clear: 

“Well, Bill, so you’ve secured a celeb- 
rity for the occasion! We’ve come along 
to have a look at her, Stafford and I. He 
and Madame Verlaine are old friends.” 

Everyone turned. It was inevitable. The 
ring in the General’s voice compelled it. 

“It is Madame Verlaine, I think?” said 
the General again, very clear and incisive 
“I don’t think I have made any mistake?” 

And the woman with the white face 
answered him, through the tense silence, 
in tones from which all the warmth and 
life had wholly faded. 

“Oh no! You have not made any mis- 
take. I am she.” 

[Continued in Fesruary McCatt’s] 





DON’T TELL ALL YOU KNOW 


[Continued from page 2] 


always with the idea of learning what you 
can. I glean much valuable material in 
this way. 

I have even been guilty of listening to 
conversations not meant for my ears, 
but which I could not help overhearing 
without changing my position. 

It is not impossible for you to learn 
something in this way; you may get a 
new idea on an old subject; and when 
you feel impelled to talk, pass on some 
real information to your friends. 

It will be interesting and. beneficial— 
they wil! have learned something, and 
neither your time nor theirs is lost. 

I have noticed many young girls of the 
flapper type who think in order to be 
attractive they must talk continually, just 
an endless stream of words, strung to- 
gether indifferently, that means nothing. 
They hope it captivates the modern youth, 
but I wonder if it does. 

The people who attract my attention 
most quickly are those who keep quiet in 
a crowd of people. Instantly I wonder 
what they are thinking about, where they 
have been, and what paths their minds 
are wandering, for I can see they are 
absorbed by their own thoughts or frag- 
ments of the conversation around them. 

I cannot help believing that the young 
man, when he is really looking for the 
maker of his home and the mother of his 
children, wishes that the flappers spent 
just one-half as much time and money 
on the development of what is inside their 
heads, as they spend at the beauty par- 
lors artificially arranging the outside of 
their heads. 

A man may even think that an impu- 
dent forward girl is attractive during 
courtship, but I am sure when it comes 
to the stern test of twenty-four hours a 


day, it does not take him long to tire of 
the woman who does her own courting. 

Girls who make real women have cul- 
ture, high ideals, innate delicacy, and 
womanly refinement. And how are we to 
know this unless by intelligent conversa- 
tion, wholesome appearance, and refined 
behavior ? 

This is not all surmise on my part. It 
is my business to learn all I can both 
from my own experience, and from the 
experience of others. 

There are many young people in my 
family, and I listen to them in the fre- 
quent family gatherings we have. I watch 
their friends at the parties I have for 
them, and from scraps of conversation 
I can almost determine which of them 
can be depended upon to make a useful 
citizen of our country, and not merely an 
ornament. 

What advantage have you over the 
other fellow if you have told all you 
know? Then he knows as much as you 
do. There is a distinct advantage in 
holding something in reserve. 

A few facts and opinions kept well in 
the background and left unexpressed, 
never leave one at a loss for repartee; 
you can always “come back.” But if you 
have told all you know, you have come 
to a complete stop, your resources at an 
end; so that the one who has used his 
knowledge more judiciously has the ad- 
vantage, and has something left for the 
“rainy day” of conversation. 

Equipped thus mentally you will never 
be embarrassed by the lack of a sensible 
idea for conversation when you need it; 
and we women may be able to eliminate 
the rather serious indictment made 
against us by the men that we “talk all 
the time.” 
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Be Up-to-Date 
in Health and 
Beauty — 


To Charm is Everybody's Duty! 


BY LOUISE THOMAS 
Service Editor of McCall's Magazine 
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AA PROPER diet, experts find, con- 
tributes much to peace of mind and adds 
besides surprisingly to health and zest- 
Sul joie de vie. So Susan, once subdued 
and shy, is dreaming with an absent eye 
of practicing the latest step with per- 
sonality and pep; also with George, who 
used to say she couldn’ t dance the newest 
way because, though she knew how to 
dance, she lacked Abandon and Romance 
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In Grandma’ s day they thought it“fast”’ 
to have youth's charms when teens were 
past, and ladies over thirty-three re- 
signed themselves to tears and tea. But 
times have changed since Grandma’s 
day; and Gwendolin, whose hair is 
gray, tries face-massage instead of tears 
and looks much younger than her years. 
(Her costume, we are almost sure, is 
Nouveau Art, expressing Lure) 








Hor TENSE andGertrude,as you see, 
are counting firmly, One! Two! Three! 
and exercising with much vim—for 
Fashion says girls must be slim. So 
here’s Hortense, a perfect dream, and 
growing fashionably lean; and Ger- 
trude’s lost five pounds or more and 
hopes in time to lose a score. For Ger- 
trude longs to have folk say, “Can that 
slim thing be Gertrude Gray?” 





W HEN Rose and Cheeco take the air, 
the passers-by all stand and stare and 
envy Rose’s charming face, her dashing 
clothes, her winning grace. While shy 
Sub-Debs who yearn to learn just how 
to make hearts throb and burn, gaz 
Rose-ward with despairing eyes and 
wonder how she grew so wise. But Chee- 
co, we regret to own, thinks they’re ad- 
miring him alone! 
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With the aid of our leaflets, Menus for Two Weeks and Internal Bathing; 

of McCall's facial chart and exercise-chart; and of the service booklet, 

A Little Book of Good Looks—Susan and Gwendolin, Hortense, Gertrude 

and Rose achieved their charm. Charts and leaflets each cost a two-cent 

stamp; the beauty booklet is ten cents. Address The Service Editor, 236 West 
37th Street, New York City. 
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Mees are probably sick and 
tired of reading endless argu- 
ments about tooth paste— 
which to use and why. 


@ Here is the story of Listerine Tooth 
Paste in a nut-shell: 


q It’s made by the makers of Lister- 
ine. It tastes the way you want it to 
taste. It does its work well. 


q It is sold at a price you like—25 
cents for the large tube. And if we 
charged you a dollar a tube we 
couldn’t offer you a better tooth 
paste. 


@ Try it once* and we'll wager 
you'll come back for more—unless 
you're different from the thousands 
of people who have switched to 
Listerine Tooth Paste. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


* Its wonderful refreshing effect 
alone has converted thousands 
to the use of this paste. 


| LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


| Large Tube—25 Cents 
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Learn Stenography 
at Home Earn $25 te $50 2 week. Free Scholarship 
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Pouring Tea For Profit’’ Reporting in few weeksby hume-studymethod 
Washington, 0. C. Free employment service. Money back if not satisfied. Send fur book. 
cen National Gusiness Inst. Get. 109, 3902. Sheridan Rd, Chicago 


are being made in Tea Reoms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 
Coffee Shops everywhere. You can open one in your own |b: 








TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 









Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 623 
5 rooms and bath. 
Materials— 
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Send For Book of 
200 Home Plans! 


Over 200,000 customershave proved oursavings. Our low 
wholesale prices will save you up to $2,000! Complete 
plans furnished. Every home guaranteed for 20 years. 
Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Write! 


Four Savings Building Material 
(1) Direct factory to user Wholesale prices. Any 
selling; (2) Big volume: quantity. Send us your ful Plan 
p} Bo bed sdy-Cut, bills to figure. Freight- tosand floorplans. 
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That was the last that Mayne saw as he turned 
to run toward the bunk-house where his own 
launch lay. 

The sinking sun flashed crimson on mast and 
sail and hull as the boats, getting under way, 
crept out of the shadow of Tiger Island. Red shirts, red 
bandannas gleamed; red sunset light glinted on rifle and shot- 
gun; the wild shouts became a sustained and yelling uproar; 
the black flag, made by Helen Wyvern, flapped broadly and 
rippled out from the masthead of Ray Wirt’s fishing boat. 

On board Welper’s launch, Dan Supple, squatting in the en- 
gine-pit, steered wide of the grotesquely crowding and heter- 
ogeneous fleet of small craft. Potter, watching Place-of- 
Swans through the marine glasses, handed them to Welper. 
“Looks quiet at Place-of-Swans,” he remarked. 

Welper turned and looked at the motley fleet of boats 
standing in under a slack and fitful wind for Place-of-Swans. 
“If any people are at Place-of-Swans,” he said, “they've seen 
that bunch making for them. John Lanier is no fool. You 
know what I think, Sam? I think John, and the kid brother, 
and their three crackers know what’s coming. And I think 
they locked up, took what gold they had, took their women, 
and beat it for civilization.” 

Mr. Welper was partly right and partly wrong. An hour 
before the rim of the declining sun had touched the waste of 
western waters, Donald Mayne’s launch, rushing in between 
Lantern Island and Old Inlet, and passing the deserted 
blinds on Crescent Bar, had landed on Red Moon Island 
just northeast of Loveless Land. 

As John Lanier came down to the little wharf, Mayne, 
trying his launch, shouted up to him: “Call your men in 
from Star-Shoal and the cofferdam! The Tiger Island gang 
is coming over to clean you out!” 

Lanier turned and ran for the north dock, picked up the 
megaphone, hailed Old Jake on the dredging scow. “Bring 
the men ashore, Jake!” he shouted. “We're going to have 
trouble with the Tiger Island gang!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” bellowed Old Jake. 

Dirck appeared, running down to the dock, rather white 
with excitement. Maddaleen came more leisurely behind her 
brother. “Donald Mayne has just arrived,” said Lanier coolly. 
“He’s mooring his launch. at the south dock. It seems that 
the Tiger Island gang is coming over here.” 

Mayne came up, rifle in hand, and took off his hat po- 
litely. Lanier presented him to Maddaleen, who offered her 
hand with smiling composure. Then he shook hands with 
Dirck. “I think it’s going to be all right,” he said. “Twenty 
of our men are on their way here from Norfolk. We may 
have to stand off the Tiger Island crowd for a while. There 
are seven of us, aren’t there?” 

“Eight,” said Maddaleen. 

Lanier’s eyes met hers: “We are not going to need you on 
the firing line, I think,” he said. 

“Welper engineered this business deliberately,” said Mayne 
to Lanier. “Something has aroused his suspicions. I think 
that he and Sam Potter mean to disappear under cover of 
the general tumult. Their tramp steamer has arrived off 
False Cape, as you know—The Mandrill. I think they mean 
to signal her tonight.” 

“Three red and two green rockets,” nodded Lanier. He 
turned to Maddaleen. “That's quite all right,” he said with 
a faint smile; “all the officers and half The Mandrill’s crew 
are our people.” 

Lanier cast a sharp, hard glance across the water, which 
was now tinted scarlet. “There are seven of us,” he said. “to 
stand off that crowd. I think, Maddaleen, that your cook had 
better draw ihe fires. Then I'd like to have you take all the 
servants over to the Old Manse on Loveless Land until the 
affair is over.” 

“IT don’t want to stay there,” she said, reddening. “I can 
use a rifle.” 

“IT want you to go to Loveless Land,” repeated Lanier. “I 
want you to take five rifles there from the gun-room, and 
plenty of ammunition. Five women who can use rifles can 
hold the Old Manse against five hundred rough-necks from 
Tiger—” 

Old Jake and his three men came clumping up from the 
wharf below. Very quietly Lanier explained the crisis. “And 
this is our plan,” continued Lanier, quietly lighting a ciga- 
rette. “We seven men are going to try to hold the house 
against assault until twenty of my own men arrive from 
Norfolk.” 

“Do you know what I think, Lanier?” said Dirck eagerly. 
“T don’t know, but it seems to me that if you and Mr. 
Mayne and I went out to meet them in our big power-boat 

-I mean The Moccasin—we could crumple up those sail- 
boats. The Moccasin is all steel.” 

Lanier slammed in the bolt of the 30-30, locked it, lifted 
his head and looked at the distant line of sails. After a mo- 
ment’s silence: “Dirck, that was spoken like an Admiral. I 
think it well worth trying.” 

“It appeals to me,” said Mayne. 

“All right. Go down to the dock and see that everything 
is ship-shape. I'll be along in a moment.” 

As Mayne went out carrying his night-glasses and a sack- 
ful of clips, he encountéred Miss Loveless entering the house 
by the rear door. She smiled and passed on and came lei- 
surely and silently into the. gun-room. Lanier, stuffing the 
pockets of his Norfolk with clips, looked over his shoulder, 
then turned around. 

“Everything is on Loveless Land—the servants, all our 
gold, ammunition, and provisions.” 

“Fine,” he said smilingly; “now we'd better go.” 

The girl’s smile faded: “Let me remain here with you and 
my brother.” 

“He won't be here. 


, 


He and Donald Mayne and I are 


going out in The Moccasin to take a look at that Tiger 
Island gang 
That this news was unwelcome, and that it astonished her 
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THE MYSTERY LADY 


[Continued from page 23] 


and made her afraid was visible in the girl’s paling face. 
“Is that what must be done, Mr. Lanier?” 

“I think it should be done.” 

As she did not move he looked at her with a questioning 
smile. “I want to go out in The Moccasin. I ask to go be- 
cause I—I wish to be with—with you,” she said in a ghost 
of a voice. “And that is the reason—John Lanier.” 

“That is a strange reason,” he said unsteadily. 

“It would be very strange if I did not wish to be with you 

-in this hour—John Lanier—” She turned sharply, brushed 
her eyes with her fingers, rested a moment against the wall 
with head bowed. 

Behind her she felt him close to her; she became rigid as 
his arms encircled her. There was a silence; then her slender 
body slowly relaxed until her head, reversed, lay back upon 
his shoulder. Her eyes were closed and her lashes wet when 
he kissed the upturned lips. 





S The Moccasin rounded Red Moon Island, her crew 
caught sight of the Tiger Island fleet standing well in 
toward Place-of-Swans. Ray Wirt’s patched-up smack led 
the fleet, the black flag flapping at her peak. It was evident, 
at first, that the Tiger Island fleet had not noticed The Moc- 
casin. However, from away to the eastward, Mr. Welper 
presently discovered the boat. But he was too far distant 
for the fleet to hear his alarming hails. It was only when 
they began to fire guns from Welper’s launch that the fleet’s 
wandering attention was brought to bear upon surround- 
ing waters. 

But already The Moccasin was rushing down on them 
through the red dusk when Ray Wirt’s first yell of warning 
alarmed the motley mariners of Tiger Island. Then, bang! 
bang! bang! spoke their rifles, shot-guns, and pistols; and 
then came a tumult of shouting from every boat as The 
Moccasin, at full speed, struck Wirt’s old smack abaft the 
stern, crashed into the bow of the boat beyond, staggered, 
backed, pivoted, rushed upon the next boat and cut her 
almost in two. 

Wirt’s smack had heeled over, spilling out her crew, rifles 
and all, and they were splashing and floundering and cursing 
in five feet of horribly cold water, and striving to climb up 
upon the wrecked smack. 

The second boat, torn open, had settled swiftly; her crew, 
chin deep, rolled drunken and terrified eyes at The Moccasin. 
The third boat, on her beam ends, was being frantically 
clawed at by her wading or swimming crew. One of the 
launches had turned tail and was already disappearing into 
the ruddy murk of evening; the other three, firing frenziedly, 
were running parallel to The Moccasin, which was now going 
like a run-away horse and creating havoc among the sail-boats. 

And now, from every side, rifle and shot-gun ‘blazed at 
The Moccasin; a hail of buck-shot and soft-nosed bullets 
saluted her. Lanier, steering and lying prone in the engine- 
pit, passed tarred waste and oakum to Dirck with his free 
hand, and the boy stuffed the bullet-holes where water 
squirted through. But the increasing storm of lead could no 
longer be endured; that was evident to everybody. There 
were two bullet holes in Lanier’s cap when he lowered his 
head and gave orders to back out of the mess. 

As The Moccasin won free and was turning, she ran foul 
of a launch, and onto the deck, forward, and into the engine- 
pit, jumped four dark, raging and cursing shapes with the 
dull glint of knife and pistol playing among them. 

Lanicr, on his knees, swung his rifle and knocked the 
Portuguese diver overboard; Mayne and Dirck fired upward 
into the faces of the men above them. Two fell overboard; 
the remaining man, Harry Senix, stood screaming and sway- 
ing forward, covered with blood—and all the while firing a 
wavering pistol blindly, without aim, into the engine-pit of 
The Moccasin. “You dirty squealer!” he shrieked at Lanier. 
“Tl do your business for you now!” 

A lurch of the launch sent him sprawling across the turtle 
deck; his pistol exploded, fell into the sea; and Senix fell 
overboard. 

After a little while: “Is anybody hurt ?” demanded Lanier, 

“All safe here,” replied Mayne. 

“Nothing to mention,” said Dirck. 


A REAL CHRISTMAS 
KEEPING 


[Continued from page 10] 





people should be eager, clean-eyed, winsome and resilient, 
how often they are blasé, cynical and morose. 

If this diagnosis is correct, is it not high time to consider 
what makes all classes happy, and what they can do to make 
themselves happy? They must have, as Earl Grey insists, a 
moral standard to determine their conduct; a salutary home 
life to insure their training in that conduct: work to do 
which justifies their being in the world: and leisure profitably 
used to build them up for their task. Christmas gives the 
standard for conduct in Christ, demonstrates what a glorious 
home can be in a barn, shows that sacrificial toil is twice 
blessed, and introduces the quiet places where the soul and 
body can rest in the Lord. 

These notable advantages are no monopoly. They belong 
by right to every child born of woman. They should be 
bequeathed to the oncoming generations in an ever increas- 
ing measure. 
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“Are you hit?” inquired Lanier sharply. “Take 
the helm, Don!” He crawled over to Dirck, 
played his torch over him: “You got it in the 
left arm. Wait a moment—” 

But the.bone was intact under the nasty, tear- 
ing track of a bullet; and, when The Moccasin was out of 
range, Lamer washed and bandaged the wound. 

And now, as The Moccasin rounded Red Moon Island and 
passed in between it and Loveless Land, an exclamation from 
Donald Mayne drew Lanier’s attention: Away to the east- 
ward a rocket soared up into the night-sky and burst, blood- 
red. Another followed; another; then a fourth rocket ex- 
ploded in a shower of green stars; and a second followed, 
also green. 

“Well,” drawled Mayne, “what do you know about that, 
John?” 

“The old fox,” said Lanier. “That’s what I thought he’d 
do, Donnie. He’s done for, now. Barney Welper has run his 
race. So has Sam Potter and Dan Supple. At seven o’clock 
tonight the Forty Club was pulled. Every crook in it is under 
lock and key at this moment. And elsewhere, too—in Rio, in 
San Francisco, in London, Paris, Brussels—what a net-haul, 
Don!” 

“Fine!” 

“That’s a big power boat,” said Mayne, presently, “coming 
like the mischief.” 

Dirck now made her out: “It’s a big Revenue power boat 
from Norfolk,” he said. 

“Signal her, Don,” said Lanier. 
launch the answering signal sparkled. 

As she altered her course and sped in nearer, Lanier hailed 
her. “Your men from Norfolk, Mr. Lanier,” came the reply 
across the water. 

“All right,” shouted Lanier. “Welper and Potter are on 
their way to The Mandrill. They’re canned. Senix is 
dead. Mayne knows where to find the Wyvern woman. 
But there’s a rough gang from Tiger Island loafing around 
these waters. You might as well round them up and run 
them in to Norfolk.” " 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 


Instantly from the big 


EAD her in toward Loveless Land,” said Donald Mayne. 
“There’s somebody down on the dock there with a 
lantern. I think it’s your sister,” he added to Dirck. 

It was. When she saw her brother standing on deck with 
his left arm in an extemporized sling, she handed the lantern 
to Lanier; Mayne fended off the launch as it slowed down; 
Maddaleen sprang lightly to the deck. “What’s the matter, 
Dirck ?” 

“Scratched,” he said carelessly, 

“We'll take him over to the house and sterilize it,” said 
Lanier. “It’s really all oVer. Your servants can come back to 
the house now.” : 

When the launch stopped at the dock, Mayne took the 
rear-door key from Lanier, flashed his torch, and aided the 
boy to land. Then Lanier sprang ashore and, with rather a 
mischievous impuise, bent over and lifted the girl to the 
wharf. 

“You didn’t have to do that!” she said indignantly. Then, 
seeing the expression on his face, she laughed, accepted his 
arm, and fell into step beside him; and in silence they walked 
across the grass to the rear door. 

Mayne and Dirck already had gone in; the door swung 
open. “Dirck isn’t seriously hurt; it’s a very slight flesh- 
wound,” said Lanier. 

“T'll run up and look at him. And I'll come back,” said 
Maddaleen, naively. It was her instinct that spoke, not her 
brain. 

Lanier paced the grass. After interminable minutes his 
lady-love came down stairs to the back door. She wore no 
hat—another miracle of instinct. They seemed to know where 
to go—further marvelous display of blind intuition. 

In the little stone summer house they seated themselves. 
After a few moments she gave him her hands. Her youthful 
heart was very full, very tremulous. “Do you remember our 
first evening here?” he asked. 

“Ves.” 

“You knew I was in love with you then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Were you, too?” 

“No.” 

“Oh.” 

The girl’s hands trembled in his. 

“But I am—now,” she said . . After a long while she 
turned her head and gave him her lips. 

Mayne came out on the front porch. “Where are you, 
John?” he called. 

“Here!” replied Lanier, irritated. . 

“Oh. Well, Dirck’s all right. I put him to bed and 
he’s asleep—” walking across the grass toward the summer 
house. 

“May I tell Don?” he whispered. 

“Yes, dearest, if you wish.” 

And, when Mayne walked up: “Donnie, Miss Loveless has 
just promised to marry me. And I don’t know whether I’m 


standing on my head or my feet. Please tell her I’m re- 


spectable.” 

Coming out of a clear sky, the affair staggered Mr. Mayne, 
but he got away with it very creditably; his cordiality was 
genuine and acceptable; he lingered exactly long enough; he 
took his departure gracefully and with dignity. As he was 
going, Lanier said: “By the way, Don, don’t let the Wyvern 
ee get away. You say you know where you can find 

er?’ 

“Yes—if I want her.” 

“What do you mean? Of course we want her.” 

“T—am not sure,” murmured Mayne as he turned away 


in darkness. 
{Tue Enp] 
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e big HIE Exposition in Paris brought metallic 
sailed materials into fashion. The gold and 
reply silver mannequins assisted the idea. ‘The mate 
rials are copies from Persian patterns, for 
re 7 Persia is in the forefront of art just now. The 
ix is : : : . 
athe long jumper, known as the casaque, is of metal 
round with colored figures on it. It is worn with any 
1 run skirt, velvet preferred. All fabrics are pliable 
this winter to aid the flying movement of the 
silhouette. Green claret, Burgundy, violet, and 
ayne. wood browns are the colors of the season 
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where } No. 4369. A becoming model 
! is this one featuring a cape 
selves. and godets, and smartly 
uthful girdled at the hipline. Darning 
er our stitch Embroidery No. 1409 
is suggested to trim. Sizes 14 ‘ 
to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
No. 4353. This smart model 
| wears two flounces in apron 
effect with scalloped bands of 
contrasting material. The trim 
7 shoulders, tie collar and long 
ile she sleeves are all smart. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
you, 
No. 4367. An original concep- 
tion of the two-piece idea is 
d and this surplice blouse which ties 
immer on the left hip, and a six-piece 
circular skirt, attached to a 
| camisole of lining. Sizes 14 
b | to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
sss has 
er I'm No. 4356. This slim flounced 
m re- frock shows a Russian feeling 
with high buttoned collar and 
Mayne, | wide sleeves. The effective 
'y was } appliqué of velvet flowers 
zh; he } and leaves may be made from 
le was Embroidery No. 1483. Sizes 
Vyvern 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust 
n find 
away For back views see page 70 4356 
Emb, No 
: , j 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from the McCall Co , 236 West 37th St , New York City, at price s listed on Page 7o. caer s 
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Necklines are Dar1ious 


and Pariable 


TT ) each woman her own neckline. That’s 
the formula to remember. The Chinese 
collar is difficult to wear, but lovely when 
wearable. It is a narrow, straight band, a trifle 
loose on the neck, with buttons or cravat in 
front. The tennis neckline is attractive. The 
longer the opening, the better the effect. Col 
lars of white chiffon, crépe, and embroidered 
muslin are revived. The dahlia takes the place 
if the gardenia on the lapel. Gilt and silver 


kid collars enliven blouses of dark velvet. 
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4365 4341 


Emb. No. 1387 


No. 4341. Another version of the 
jumper frock has a high neck and 
epaulet shoulder. Six-piece skirt. 
Embroidery No. 1387 carried out 
in satin-stitch may be used. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4365. This serviceable frock 
with its smartly tailored air, 
features a notched collar and 
box-pleated front section set on 
in zig-zag fashion. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 4363. A slim bodice joins a 
wide circular skirt at the natural 
waistline in this youthful frock. 
White collar and cuffs add to its 
demure youthfulness. Embroidery 
No. 1463 may be used for paint- 
ing motif. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


No. 4351. Ingenious cutting en 
ables this frock to flare at the 
sides in the newest manner. A 
clever cuff carries out the same 
idea on the sleeve. The embroi- 
dery trimming is included. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 40 bust. 


No. 4360. A dashing cavalier cape 
relieves the severity of this 
straightline model. The scalloped 
trimming band is of the same ’ ; 
material as the high collar, cape For back views 
lining and flare cuffs. Sizes 14 to see page 70. 
18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 


4363 
Emb. No. 1463 


tage prepaid, from the McCall Co., 236 West 37th St , New York City, at prices listed on Page 7o. 
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Sah, WW long Sleeves 


‘a 
= HE French have won out again in their 
=f insistence for long sleeves. The American 
; t ve 4 is the short sleeve advocate of the world. 
~ ’ Arms are to be covered this winter. That's the 
qs verdict. Shoulders are narrow, armholes are 
Hy ‘Wf snug, the underarm is long. The sleeve reaches 
. it the wrist; sometimes it flares over the hand. 
sy Some sleeves are full from elbow to wrist. 
ona Others fit the hand. Cloth appliqué and gay 
: embroidery enliven the mode and sound a 
4352 new note in contrast to last year’s severity. 


ed 
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No. 4359, The newest idea in 
trotteurs is the frock with a cape. 
This practical one is of tweed 
and has a front closing and a 
pleat at each side of the skirt. ; 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. , rs .\ i 
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No. 4352. A_ special appliqué 
motif design strikes a decorative fe 
note in this two-piece frock . be 
which is developed in two mate- 
rials. The six-piece skirt is cut 
circular and attached to a yoke. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 





No. 4346. This two-piece frock 
features a six-piece skirt attached 
to a yoke and a slip-on blouse 
with turn-over collar and long y 
sleeves gathered at the wrist. A 
smart model for velvet or silk. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
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No. 4364. Pleats set in at the 
front and an inverted pleat at F 

center back break the line of the | 
straightline model. Long snug m3 
sleeves, white linen collar and 
cuffs and a jabot complete its trig 
smartness. Sizes 12 to 20 years. 


No. 4362. A jabot cascading from 
} neck to hem and a group of 
bef pleats on the left side stamp this 
/ For back views one-piece frock as chic. The boy- 











see page 70. ish collar is convertible. Sleeves | 
set into snug normal armholes. ; 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 4364 4362 
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‘The Twins Make a New Year Call 


‘The Fashion Doll Cut-Out By Nandor Honti 


Cut out each piece, carefully 
following the outlines. Fold 
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vogether, beginning by past- 
ing 1 to 1 and so on till 


Paste all the numbers are used. 


gether until the 
paste hardens 
enough to hold, 
so they will not 


slip apart. AI 
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A EVENING CLOTHES SHOW INFLUENCE 
OF SPORTS FASHIONS 


For descriptions and 
back views see 
page 70 
sports frock in shape and swing to be its twin 
sister. It is a very rich sister, however. Gowns worn 
on club porches are copied into metal cloth sewn 


with brilliants. There’s novelty in the informality of 
such clothes made up in splendid fabrics. And at 
ad last, skirts flare widely for dancing. Many hems are 


f HE prevailing evening gown is enough like the 





weighted with silky, long-haired peltry or a deep 
border of closely embroidered spangles. The girdle 
is swathed about the hips at the becoming waistline. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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Patterns may be bought from “all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West ‘a7th ‘St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 70 
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LONG TUNICS 
LENGTHEN THE WAISTLINE 


HE two-piece frock is so important that the 

one-piece frock tries to imitate it. Therefore 
we have the choice between the tunic blouse with 
separate skirt, and the one piece gown that 
changes its line below the hips. The natural waist 
line is a fashion, it’s true, but the lengthened 
waistline mocks at it. The tunic is longer than tt 
was last spring and wide belts are placed below the 
hip where Chanel, of Paris insists the waistline 
should not be. Most women prefer the long line. 
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For descriptions 
and back views. 
see page 70. 
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THE NEW KINETIC 
MOVEMENT IN SKIRTS 


UCIEN LELONG, the Paris designer, who 

has just been visiting America to see how 
| we dress, calls the flying movement in clothes, 
particularly in skirts, by the new word “kinetic.” 
It has caught on. With new words, we are like 
/ ' children with new toys. These skirts show the 
kinetic silhouette. They hang close to the body 
when one is quiet, but make lovely convolutions 
when one moves. Many of these models have 
brought back the much liked low waistline again. 
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HATS AND HEMS 
ARE FASHION’S 
WHIMS 


a is curious that the established 
wide skirt which is sometimes 
over four yards at the hem, has 
not brought in the wide sweeping 
hat. Dress designers said the 
cloche was bound to go when the 
silhouette widened It hasn't. 
That pleases many women. The 
combination, however, of a fly 
ing skirt, floating ends of ribbon 
from narrow cravats and belts, 
topped by a small, round hat of 
the kind worn by Peter Pan and 
Robin Hood is a novelty. Hats 
become higher as skirts widen. 
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4361 
Emb, No, 1412 


No. 4361, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Stip-On Dress; circular back; 
scarf collar. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to.44 bust. Size 36 requires 254 
vards of 54-inch material. Width, 
about 2% yards. Darning-stitch 
Embroidery No. 1412 may be used. 


No. 4304, Lapres’ anp Masses’ 
Dress; front in Eton effect; con- 
trasting underfront. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 2'%4 yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; underfront, 15¢ yards of 40- 
inch. Width, about 134 yards. 
No. 4265, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Strp-On Dress; slightly fitted; 
long set-in sleeves. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 re- 
quires 23g yards of 54-inch mate- 
rial; contrasting, 4% yard of 40- 
inch. Width, about 134 yards. 
. 

No. 4298, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Dress; surplice closing; three- 
piece skirt with circular flounce. 
Sizes 14 to T6 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 4% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial; collar, 5g yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 13¢ yards. 





4304 ||' 4208 4265 
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No; 4342, Lapres’ ANp Misses’ 
Dress; with circular tunic flounce. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. 
Size 36 requires 53g yards of 40- 
inch material; vest, % yard of 36- 
inch, Width, about 13 yards. 


No, 4235, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ 
Suip-On Dress; circular skirt. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 434 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial; belt, 1144 yards of 7-inch 
ribbon. Width, about 41 yards. 
Trimming in lazy-daisy stitch from 
Embroidery No. 1457 may be used. 


No. 4242, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ 
Sirp-ONn Dress; inverted pleats in 
lower front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 2'% 
yards of 54-inch material; collar, 
1% yards of 4%%-inch ribbon. 
Width, about 176 yards. 


No. 4236, Lapres’ AND MuAsses’ 
Strp-On Dress; circular lower 
section. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 
42 bust. Size 36, 334 yards of 40- 
inch material. Width about 3 
yards. Beaded trimming may be 
made from Embroidery No. 1471. 











Emb,. No. 1471 | 
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THE SILHOUETTE 
WIDENS BELOW 
THE HIPLINE 


ARROW? shoulders are ex- 
acted by fashion. The rag- 

lan, the kimono, the pear-shaped 
armhole.... except in evening 
gowns... are missing. The idea 
is to look slim above the hips in 
striking contrast to width below 
hips. Nothing loose is permitted 
over chest and shoulders. A 
sleeve reaches the hand or it 
doesn't exist. The comfortable 
elbow length has vanished. There- 
fore, one must again learn to fit 
sleeves and fitting a sleeve cor- 
rectly is something of a science. 
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{ SPECIAL } 


Holiday Gift 


OFFER 


ON 


MSCALLS 


Magazine 
© 


Two Subscriptions 
Each for One Year 
$ 1 50 


oem to McCall’s 
is really twelve gifts instead 
of one, a reminder to your friend 
each month of your good will and 
Christmas wishes. Give McCall’s 
this year to a number of your 
friends under our special offer of 
two subscriptions for only $1.50. 
If you wish, you may order a sub- 
scription for yourself fortwo years 
it the special $1.50 rate 


This Beautiful Card 
FREE with Each 
Gift Subscription 


You will be proud to send your 
friends this lovely card, exquisite 
in its Christmas colors, actual size 
53. inches wide by 7!, inches high. 
With every Gift Subscription, 
one goes to you to sign and mail 
to your friend, or if you desire, 
to hand your friend on Christ- 
mas morning 


Subscription Prices 
One Year $1. Two Years $1.50 


Two One-Year Subscriptions 
$1.50 


No Canadian postage. Foreign 





fage OV cents a year extra. 


Use This Coupon 


Dayton, Ohio 


I accept vou fler and 


ir 
tor n wn and gift subscriptions 
ds as offered 


Send me the car 


Town é 
State 
Friend’ 
Name 
Local 
Address 
Town & 
State 
Write names and addresses for additional gift 
subscriptions on a separate sheet and enclose 
with this blank Jan Mc 


wr) 































No. 4308, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
BLousE; kimono sleeves lengthened. 
Sizes, 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust 
Size 36 requires’ 23g yards of 40- 
inch material; contrasting, ¥% yard 
of 40-inch. 

No. 4214, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Cos- 
TUME Sup; with camisole top. Sizes 
14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch or 
40-inch material. Width at lower 
edge, about 1% yards. 

No. 4358, Lapres’ AND Misses’ SLIip- 
On Buiovuse; dropped shoulders with 
bell sleeves. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 234 
yards of 40-inch material; vest and 
collar, 34g yard of 40-inch. 

No. 4162, Lapres’ AaNw Misses’ Coat; 
with inverted pleats at each side. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust 
Size 36, 314 yards of 54-inch ma 
terial; linigg, 334 yards of 40-inch. 
No. 3648, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Su 
Coat; with linked closing. Sizes 14 
to 16 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 36 
requires 2}, yards of 40-inch or 134 
yards of 54-inch material; lining, 2 
yards of 36-inch. 

No. 4077, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Low- 
Watstep Skirt; three pieces with 
front inset. Sizes 30 to 40 waist 
Size 32 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
or 1% yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 1'% yards. 

No. 3693, Lapies’ Vest. Sizes 34 to 
50 bust. Size 36 requires 13¢ yards 
of 36-inch matevial 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 70 
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THE THREE-PIECE ENSEMBLE 





No. 4355, Laptres’ AND Misses’ S.ip- 
On Biovse; with convertible collar. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 4358 
Size 36 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 

or 15g yards of 54-inch material. 
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SPONSORED BY PARIS 





4370 : 
Emb. No. 1297 4355 


No. 4355, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Siip- 
On Biovse; yoke in one with sleeve. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 36-inch or 154 
yards of 54-inch material. 





4347 


4358 
4214 


Emb, No. 1375 


No. 4358, Lapies’ aNnp Misses’ 
Strp-On Bouse. Sizes 14 to 16 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% 
yards of 40-inch material; con- 
trasting, 34 yard of 40-inch. 
Embroidery No. 1375 in lazy- 
daisy-stitch would be effective. 
No. 4214, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Costume Sip; with circular 
flounce., Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires, upper 
slip, 134 yards of 40-inch lining; 
flounce, 1% yards of 40-inch. 
Width, about 3% yards. 

No. 4370, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Suipe-On Biovuse; closing on 
shoulders. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 
to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material; collar 
facing, % yard of 40-inch. Em- 
broidery No. 1297, in outline- 
and satin-stitch would make a 
smart pocket trimming. 

No. 4010, Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
Coat; in three-quarter length. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; lining, 3 
yards of 36-inch. 

No. 4183, Lapies’ Two-Piece 
Skirt. Sizes 24 to 36 waist. Size 
30, 1% yards of 54-inch material. 
Width, about 136 yards. 

No. 4347, Lapres’ AND MIsses’ 
Coat. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36 requires 23 
yards of 54-inch bordered mate- 
rial; lining, 256 yards of 40-inch. 


HOU 


4370 4355 4358 4010 4347 
4214 4183 














Patterns may ‘be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 7o. 
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Openings for new iaembers now in na- 
tional organization, Fireside Industries. 
Wonderful opportunity to earn money 
in spare or full time. Most fascinatin 
work. No previous experience needed, 
Earnings guaranteed. Wonderful outfit 
furnished without a penny of extra cost, 


VW OULD you like to 
turn spare hours into 
dollars? Would you like 
to have an independent 
business of your own? 
Here is a new way to earn 
money, unlike anything 
ever offered before. There 
Gabriel Andre Petit iS nO canvassing to do, no 
Art Director tedious, laborious drudg- 
ery. This is the most delightful kind of work you 
could imagine; you will enjoy every minute you 
devote to it. And it pays amazingly well, Some 
of our members earn $20 to $50 a week. 
NO SPECIAL ABILITY OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
"THE national organiza- 
tion known as Fireside 
Industries has openings for 
new members to decorate 
Art Novelties at home. You 
have only to follow the simple di- 
rections supplied to each member, 
and you quickly learn how to dee- 
orate all kinds of fascinating articles: hand-painted 
candlesticks, plaques, picture frames, greeting cards, 
wooden toys, parchment lamp-shades, hand-painted 
furniture, batik and other beautiful art novelties. 
The work is so simple under the Fireside Indus- 
tries system that even a child could do it. A 
complete Outfit, worth at least $10.00, is fur- 
nished every member without extra cost. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
"THINK of decorating a pair of candle- 
sticks, for example, requiring only one 
hour’s work and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00! 


What other work could be so 

interesting, or pay so well! 

Best of all, we GUARANTEE 

at you can learn to do the 

work successfully, just as hundreds of others are 
doing. Your money will be refunded in full if, after 
completing your instruction, you are not entirely 
pleased. That is our guarantee to every member. 

BEAUTIFUL BOOK FREE 

O matter where you 
live you can be one 


of the happy, successful 
members of Fireside Indus- 
tries. Mail the coupon or 
write to-day for the beautiful, 
illustrated Pook that explains 
A everything We will send it te 
you FRE. Let us also tell 
you about the wonderful out- 
fit furnished to students with- 
out a penny of extra cost. 
But you must be prompt as new members are wanted 
at once, and this golden opportunity may not come 
to you again. Enclose 2¢ stamp to help pay postage. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
DEPT. 691, ADRIAN, MICH. 


























FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, DEPT. 691 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send 
me, FREE, the book of Fireside Industries which tells 
how I may earn money at home by Decorating Art 
Novelties; also particulars of your Money-Back Guaran- 
tee and the special co-operative privileges and services. 
I enclose two-cent stamp, 


WOMO. os. ccce 


RGBIENS, 660s 0 edd sscdeedecces 
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ane 
Gifts DeL 
Carry the joy of Christmas 
through the year! Give a De 
Luxe Gift Box of Patrici 
Pecans—the largest of the 
very finest pecans, e show: 
by illustration, with thin shell 
ily opened without a nut 
b . racker, Large luscious kernels 
—_ il of nutriment easily re 
oved whole. Delicious ir 
ZB y o« ivor as the choicest confec 
BEPICTATE | tions, “Nature's finest Yond, 
ich in protein, fat, mineral 


Secans salts and vitamins, 


=e Wonderful New Book 
swrote Dr. Kelloge- | “800 Proved Pecan Recipes” 


head of the famous 





Battle Creek Sanitarium, || shows economical, practical recipes | 
for staple use of pecans throughout | 


the year to assure health and vigor 

Send me $1.50 Today Wonderful Pecan Christmas dainties 
and I will send you | Cranberry Pie: Pecan Fruit Cake 
postpaid a beautiful Carletmas Gabe and. « ookien. Re 
” + , i markable salads, sandwiches, breads 
12-02. Gift Box of Patri- | tveet breads: entrees and combina 
cian Pecans, fresh from ] tions with vegetables included. The 
th h i cream of over 21,000 favorite pecan 
Se orcuarc. recipes submitted by 6,083 women 


GUARANTEE checked and tested by expert 


jietitians. 
> $ Menus for every meal at vari 
Eat six at ous seasons, showing how 
my risk; if 
dissatisfied 


to assure balanced diet 
460 ges 
return bal ai 
ance within 





















a) 85 photographic 
illustrations, in 


‘ luding color 
he 4 “y our sees, darabic 
$1.50 back. Washable Binding 

; $2.50 Net 


10-lb. family 
carton$1 5.00. 
Price list of 
other fine 
pecans, from 


Keystone Pecan 





qoc ~%b. up, Box 450 
on request. d Manheim, Pa. 
. AP eo ks Le 


Cuts Fuel Bills 


Fuel bills cut in half! Juicy, 
tender meats from tough cuts. 
Flavor that is incomparable 

you can't afford to be without 
an H. & A. Cooker. Carries 
highest nationa lendorsements. 
Write for recipe booklet and 
name of your dealer. Henninger 
and Ayes Mfg.Co.,Portland,Ore. 


Table by day - Bed by night [== 


Library table opens into luxu- 
rious full length bed. Saves 
space, money, rent of one rocm. 
Mahogany or walnut. Abso- 
lutely guaranteed. Write for special factory offer 
if no dealer near you. Ta-Bed Corporation, 343 


S. Dearborn St., Suite E-601, Chicago, Ill. 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


DrScholl’s 
Zino-pads ren 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


















who made $75 in 
10ontl You can begin like R, 


L.. Marshall who made $8o in five 


ours. You don’t have to invest any 
1 Experience is unnecessary—yet you 
can start right in to make big money In a 
rt ¢ you can enjoy an income of $5000 a 


year for the easiest, most pleasant and fascinating 
rk you ever did, 





full t ‘ s eas 
We fur ‘ i , I 
on t ge ¢ gs we ‘ 1 a brand 
i so > er-S ( ss lutely FREI 
Write at « ‘ det s of t t ‘ k 
propositio We'll send FREE PROOF t 









ek this ple 


d, per ent business. 


The American 
Products Co. 
Dept. 4946 
Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ete < 
ioe details 


Plum Pudding; Pumpkin, Mince and | 


Elam G. Hess | 
Research Laboratory | 


JUNIOR WEAR FEATURES 


4290 





4300 






kimono sleeves; two-piece skirt with 
inverted pleats at front. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10, upper part, 1% yards 
of 36-inch material; skirt and collar, 
1% yards of 36-inch. 














4350 4366 
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PLEATS AND FLARES 


No. 4268, Guirts’ Siip-On Dress; 
two-piece circular skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 
years. Size 10 requires 234 yards of 
36- or 40-inch or 2% yards of 54 
inch material. 


No. 4350, Girts’ Ensemsite Svir; 
blouse dress with long sleeves. Sizes 
6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires 2 yards 
of 40-inch or 17% yards of 54-inch 
Cross-stitch Embroidery No. 1449 
would make a smart trimming. 


No. 4366, Grrts’ Coat; circular back 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 requires 
2 yards of 54-inch material; lining, 
2% yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4294, Girts’ Coat; circular side 
sections. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12, 
3 yards of 40-inch or 2% yards of 54- 
inch material; lining, 234 yards of 36- 
inch. 


No. 4364, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Siip 
On Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 
12, 2% yards of 54-inch; collar, 
Y% yard of 36-inch. Elephant motif 
may be worked in cross-stitch from 
Embroidery No. 1453. 


No. 4363, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Siip- 
On Dress; two-piece circular skirt. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 24% yards 
of 54-inch material. Trimming in 
French knots and single-stitck may be 
made from Embroidery No. 1413. 








4294 4364 





may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 
st., New York City, at prices listed on Page 7o. 
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CHARMING STYLES FOR 


No. 4349, Cutips’ Strp-On Dress; with 
bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6 re- 
quires 34% yards of 32-inch or 24 yards 
of 54-inch material; collar, 4 yard of 
36-inch material. 


No. 4348, Lirrte Boys’ Su1t; with knee 
trousers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6 re- 
quires 3% yards of 32-inch or 1% 
yards of 54-inch material; collar and 
cuffs, 3g yards of 36-inch. 


No. 4344, Grrts’ Strp-On Dress; with 
cape. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 10 re- 
juires 25@ yards of 40-inch or 2 yards 
of 54-inch material. 


No. 4350, Giris’ ENseMBLE SvIT; con- 
sisting of blouse, skirt and long coat. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12, blouse, 134 
yards of 40-inch; coat and skirt, 2% 
yards of 54-inch; lining, 2%4 yards of 
36-inch. 


No. 4275, Misses’ AND Juniors’ Eton 
Dress. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 12, 
2 yards of 54-inch material; contrasting, 
¥g yard of 36-inch. Embroidery No. 
1413, may be worked in French knots 
and single-stitch. 


No. 4354, Misses’ AND Juniors’ Dress; 
six-piece skirt attached to yoke. Sizes 
12 to 20 years. Size 12, blouse, 154% 
yards of 40-inch material; collar, 4 
yard of 36-inch; skirt, 1% yards of 
54-inch. 














4275 





4275 
Emb, No. 








No. 4345, Grrts’ Dress; with guimpe. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12, dress, 1% 
yards of 54-inch; guimpe, 1% yards of / 
36-inch. Motif from Embroidery No. 

1332 may be worked in outline- and 
buttonhole-stitch 





4344 








Patterns may be bought f from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The . McCall Co., 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 7o 
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pi 
Christmas Yet! 








Whatever else you do for your little girl 
be sure to get her a genuine Bye-Lo Baby 
Doll. There is one thing sure—she’ |] just 
love this wee, cuddly little mite that looks, 
sleeps and cries so much like a real, live 


three-day-old baby. 


Its quaint, cunning little face, its plump little cheeks 
and crinkly flat nose have been caught perfectly by the 
sculptor, Grace Storey Putnam, who studied hundreds 
of real live babies while designing the Bye-Lo Baby. 
Doll. No wonder it is so marvelously true to life. 


For sale at leading toy and department stores. In seven 
sizes, from 9 to 20 inches. Despite imitations you can 
tell this genuine copyrighted Bye-Lo Baby Doll by the 
sculptor’s name imprinted on the back of the bead and 
her signature on the identification tag. If your dealer 
cannot supply it, write our Dept. 16B and we will tel! 
you where you can get it. 


Sole Licensee be Dirt peter of the 
Genuine “*K an - Baby 


Geo. Borgfeldt&Co.,111-119E. 16th St.,.N.Y. 


Prrci Stary (trou 
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| Dressmaking 


Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly, Rar in your 
own home, by a wonder- 
fully simple method, how 
to plan and make all our 
clothes and save hali or 
more on everything. 

The Woman’s Institute 
will teach you how to put 
so much style into every 
garment that nothing will 
ever appear am pO 
You will be proud to wea 
How ien Con Hie Mow it because you will know it 
and Same or Earn Money Beddest is as smart and distinctive 
as anything you could buy 
in the shops. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today for an interesting Free Book- 
let which tells what the Woman’s Institute has done 
for 200,000 other women and girls and how it can 
help you to have more and prettier clothes for just 
the cost of materials, and earn money at home as a 
dressmaker or milliner if you desire. 
eo 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE | 
Dept.. 3-A, Scranton, Penna. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send 
me a copy of one of your booklets, and tell me how 
1 ean learn the subject which I have marked—— 














C Home Dressmaking Millinery 
OU Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs or Miss) Spal 


Address 
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Thousands of mothers tellus 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new, 
milder form of good old Mus- 
terole especially prepared for 
babies and small children. 

At night, when awakened by the 
warning, croupy cough, rub the clean, 
white ointment gently over the child’s 
throat and chest. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to 
the seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 








-.Women wanted everywhere to fill places 


Outfit Given a ence 


FACE Powe: R 


r generations 








ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost overnight by massaging 
freely with soothing, antiseptic 


‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y.,Wichita.Kans. 





in eur netional organization of Spe- 
cialists in Permanent Waving, Marcel 
Waving, Water Waving or Hair Cutting. 

previous ex- 


needed. 

We teach you quickly by mail and 

furnish professional Outfit. Write for 

ee booklet No obligation, Beauty 
Arts age Lo Dept. 6, 145 W. 36th ‘ 


ork City. 





One-Half isn't this worth investigating? 

‘oda’ for this big book ex- 
Write T ww Tite 1 Oday |. plaining our Thirty 
Days Free Trial of our Home Furnishings 
in your own home no matter where you lve 
Show your fmends Sausfacton Guaranteed 
Mf not satisfied send i« back at our expense 


3 2 
Biackburn & Company, ““2:" 


















FREE 


a seven day 
supply 


New attire for an old favorite— 
Sem-pray in « dainty, pink, 
oval metal tube! 

Oval in shape, the new “push-up” metal tube provides 
a broad, smooth surface of Sem-pray to apply upon 
your skin—without handlir ng the cake. Co mvenic ont to 
carry in handbag! At dealer’s*— or by mail, 75c. Trial 
supply, with new beauty booklet, free vw ‘LaNore, 
6s9-A Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich: 


‘Sey SIEM-PRAY 
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EXQUISITE DESIGNS FOR THE LINENS OF 


BOUDOIR AND DINING-ROOM 





Of sheer lawn 
hand-stitched in 
pastel tints, the 
outlines smartly 
stressed in black. 





No. 1482, DEsIGN FoR 
Curt-Work Burret Ser. 
The three-piece buffet 
scarf in white cut-work 
matches the centerpiece 
and completes the dis 
tinctive set for special 
occasions. The oval 
center is 16 x 25 inches 


| , 
No. 1476, DesIGcN FoR 
| Turee-PrecE BUFFET 


Ser. Running-stitches 


| and lazy-daisies with 


French knots in gay 
colors give the correct 
interpretation to this 
smart buffet design. 


Kad > 





By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 











1476. The serviceable style of buffet 
scarf that is easy to launder. 





The fastidious 
girl will find this 
exquisite Vanity 
Set to her taste. 
Described below. 


No. 1487, DESIGN FOR 
Turee-PieceE VANITY 
Set. Fine white lawn 
and a few yards of lace 
make the setting for 
this dainty design. The 
figure stands in charm- 
ing relief with an ap- 
pliqué of deep colored 
lawn underneath. 


No. 1481, DesIcN FoR 
Cut-Work TABLE- 
Cover. For certain oc- 
casions linens embroi- 
dered entirely in white 
are essential, and none 
are so exquisite as those 
done in cut-work finely 
buttonholed. Adaptable 
to a 35-inch square 
cloth or larger. 





An ideal medium for the 
newly revived cut-work. 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or ‘by mail, postage prepaid, from 


The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., 


New York City, at prices listed on Page 70. 





CLEOPATRA 


[Continued from page 35} 


War broke out for several reasons: 
Caesarion was more definitely the heir of 
the Roman Empire than Octavian, since 
he was the son of dictator, not merely a 
nephew. Also, Octavian was a tyrant in 
Italy, and a democratic movement still 


existed, ready to take the field against 
him, In fact, the reasons were simpler: 
Octavian hated Antony, and _ perhaps 


Octavian feared Cleopatra. 

Indeed, Cleopatra held the aging An- 
tony enthralled as she had never held 
Caesar. Though Antony’s Roman legions 
and his senators feared and detested her, 
envying her power over Antony, she made 
him divorce Octavia, so as to reign alone 
over his heart and mind. Perhaps Antony 
was aware of this, perhaps he grew afraid 
of the world movement he had instigated 
for soon after this he collected his legions 
and made them one of the magnificent, 
sonorous speeches of which he was an 
adept, where he incited them against 
Octavian, and vowed to restore the 
Roman republic in its pristine beauty, 
that is to say in its brutality to slaves, 
its crucifixions, its flogging, its official 
corruption, and its complete license in 
married life. 

And now the end. The east was set 
against the west, and the east could not 
prevail. We find Antony setting up his 
camp at Actium» on the coast of the 
Ionian Sea, opposite Italy, at the heart of 
Octavian’s realm. He is strong, but he is 
disunited. He holds a Roman army, and 
an Egyptian fleet; thus he suffers divided 
councils, for the Roman generals know 
only the land, so would war only upon 
the land, would send Cleopatra back to 
Alexandria, taking issue with Octavian’s 
army upon Italian soil. But Cleopatra, 
using the nimbleness of her mind upon his 
dullness, soothing him with love, begs him 
with her navy to face that of Octavian, 
so fhat the sea may be clear. Perhaps 
Cleopatra feared a victory upon the land 
as much as a defeat upon the sea, for a 
land victory would be the victory of the 
Roman generals, who hated her. If they 
triumphed, might they not reduce her once 
again to widowhood, to the occupation of 
an uncertain throne? 

She prevailed. On the 2nd of September, 
B. C. 31, the two navies met off Actium, 
to engage in the fight that was to destroy 
the east, and make Octavian master of 
the world. The forces of Antony were 
defeated, and here comes a tragic fact; 
seeing that the day was lost, that Octavian 
triumphed, Cleopatra collected what re- 
mained of her ships and drew away from 
the battle. Perhaps she loved Antony, but 
one doubts whether a woman who loved 
would have chosen to flee, even to pro- 
cure her safety, and whether she would 
not have preferred to die by her lover’s 
side. Antony loved Cleopatra, and she did 
not love Antony. She loved only her 
dynasty and her.throne. 

Disaster. Antony, beaten, disgraced, 
misanthropic, now flits about the coast of 
Egypt, while Cleopatra, realising that the 
vengeance of Octavian will not stop, 
strives to build up the east for the conflict 
that must come. She was crazy with fear. 
She was growing middle-aged, and could 
not hope to have much more power over 
men so, while Antony in Alexandria tried 
to drown his sorrow in wine, she sent 
Caesarion, now seventeen, to find allies in 
Hindustan. But Octavian marched into 
Syria. 

It was over. For one moment Cleopatra 
was in safety, when Octavian offered to 
leave her Egypt providing that Antony 
died, but she could not trust Octavian: 
she loved Antony no more, but still he 
was a great soldier, and she could not 
throw away his life on the word of the 
cold, the self-seeking, the heartless Octavi- 
an. So the Roman armies marched through 
Syria, until Antony, seeking no terms 
with his enemy, led his forces in the last 
struggle and was defeated. The Romans 
were pressing, and there came to him a 
rumour that Cleopatra had killed herself. 
Surrounded by the few friends who clove 
to him, he allowed himself to fall upon 
his sword. 

But Cleopatra was not dead yet. She 
received the dying Antony in her arms, 
and perhaps soothed his last moments by 
a smile. Yet she was not thinking of him; 
perhaps a third Caesar [Turn to page 76] 
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NOVEL TENDENCIES IN APPLIQUES 
AND WOOL TRIMMINGS 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 


4335 Dress 


Emb,. No. 1489 


XY 
4353 Dress 
Emb, No, 1486 












~ 


4108 Dress 
Emb. No, 1 4¢ 





1489 (below) 
No. 4108, Grrw’s Sip 











1489. A large single 
pocket, 6 x 7 inches, 
embroidered inasmart 
combination of col- 





On Dress; with gath- 4 
ered long sleeves. This “ 


practical littl model -——~ 














for school use, has its 
front gaily worked in ~ 


bler-roses. Emb. Design 


No. 1490 also provides LY 

the pocket motifs and SOF POR 
banding here illustrated. “ee be 
The model will fit girls x Jt 

from 6 to 14 years. 
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1488. Trimming Motifs 


No. 4335, Lapies’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Dress. Smart with an 
appliqué of velvet or heavy 
cloth, the embroidery in 
tones of brown, buff, cream. 
Emb. Design No. 1489 also 
provides the pocket motif 
illustrated above. The model 
is for 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
44 bust. 


No. 4353, Lapres’ AND Mis- 
ses’ Sirp-On Dress. The 
youthful ruffles are embel 
lished with an Indian border 
worked in contrasting wools. 
Adapted from Multi-Color 
Design No. 1486, 3% yards 
in length, 4 inches wide. 
The dress in sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. 


No. 1488, Desicn ror Trim- 
MING Motirs. Picturesque 
little scenes from childhood 
trim the youngster’s romp- 
ers and play frocks. About 
a dozen assorted motifs 
(about 3 inches across). 





4351 | 4352 
Dress } Dress 


and En b. 
Design 


and Emb. 
Design 
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1488. Trimming Motifs 


No. 4351, Lapies’ anp Mis- 
ses’ EMBROIDERED S.iip-On 
Dress. Bright spots of col- 
ored hand-embroidery ani- 
mate and complete this 
smartly designed dress. Deep 
shades of cerise, purple, 
green and old gold may be 
used to interpret the motif 
on collar, sleeves and front 
seams, working in wool or 
silk floss. The model is for 
sizes from 14 to 18 years, 
and 36 to 40 bust. 


No. 4352, Lapiges’ aNpD Mis- 
ses’ EMBROIDERED Two- 
Prece Dress. A _ modish 
combination of velveteen 
and silk or jersey, with a 
smart appliqué of the vel- 
veteen. Very chic in two 
tones of green, of purple or 
wine color, the embroidery 
matching and emphasized 
by gold threads. The model 
is suitable for misses and 
ladies, sizes ranging from 


14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. __ 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or vy mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 70 
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| Annette Kellermann’s 


Own Story 


When I was a child | 
was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple, 
| was bow-legged to an 
extreme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk with- 
out iron braces. No one ever 
dreamed that some day | would 
become famous for the perfect 
proportions of my figure. No 
one ever thought I would be 
come the champion woman 
swimmer of the world, No one 
ever dared to guess that | 
would be some day starred in 
great feature films. Yet that 
is exactly what has happened, 


My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour 
aged with her figure, her health, 
or her complexion. The truth is, 
tens of thousands of tired, sickly, 
overweight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per 
feet figure and radiant health can 
he acquired in only 15 minutes a 
day, through the same methods as 
I myself used. These startling, 
yet simple methods can now be 
used in your own home, 


I invite any woman who is in- 
terested to write to me. I will 
wladly tell you how I can prove 
to you in 10 days that you ean 
learn to acquire the body beauti 
ful, how to make your complexion 
rosy from the inside instead of 
from the outside, how to freshen 
and brighten and clarify a muddy, sallow, blemished 
face, how to stand and walk gracefully, how to add ox 
remove weight at any part of the body; hips, bust, neck, 
arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be 
full of health, strength, and energy so that you can enjoy 
life to the utmost; how to be free from colde and many 
other ailments due to physical inefficiency; in short, 
how to acquire perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my 
free book “‘The Body Beautiful.” I will also explain 
about my special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon 
now, before my present supply of free books is exhausted 
Address, Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 81, 225 West 
39th Street, New York City. 





Annette Kellermann, Inc., Dept. 81, 

225 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book ““The Body Beautiful.’’ 1 am particu 
larly interested in OG Reducing Weight. O Body Building 


City 
Kindly Print Name and Address 


Dialogs, 5 Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Cenwche PLAY How to Stage a Play 
tral Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Gaisleg FREE, 
T's pemsod aco. 623 8e. Wabash Dept. 36 CHICAGO 














Peace Dale Milis, 25 Madison 
Ave., N.Y., Dept. 161. Send me 
FREE over 200 samples Peace Dale 
yarns—Ibe to 27e per oz.—for al! 
kinds of knitted garments. Also free 
samples new HOOKED RUG YARN in 
a wide variety of beautiful colors 
Money-back guarantee. 





FREE 



















MUSIC LOVERS 
Bt ro 
ul new piano, ee 

days, and then ay forit by A. de ar 

ly payments, Our illustrated Catalog ex- 

|j Jains this andshows you how tosave as much as $200 
gn our *’ factory-to-home’’ plan. It tells you how our 

sweet toned’’ Schmolier & Mi i 

Player Pianos are made and guaranteed for 25 years. 

meal obinte is backed by our resources of over 

$2,000,000. Don’t delay. Send for this catalog today. 


| || SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO Co.) 
Dept. 113 
Please send me catalog and plan. 


———" 
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Her mother knew best! 


ITTLE Marjorie clapped her hands 

when she saw it was snowing 

and asked her mother if she might 
go out and make a snowman. 


«©Of course you may, my dear,”’ 
said her mother, ‘‘but first I will 
give you some Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops, the kind that taste just like 
candy. They will keep you from 
getting a cougli or cold.”’ 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops soothe 
and gently medicate the throat, 
soothe irritated tissues, and clear the 
air passages. 


They have a 78 year old reputation 
for purity, 


There are two kinds: the S. B. 
Cc Drops in the black and white 


box; Smith Brothers Menthol 
Drops in the orange box. 





FAMOUS 
SINCE 1847 


COUGH DROP 


rt Corner Your’ Pictures-aibum 
py EJ ew them enfe end 
















Mra. Co. 
£OO poor. 194, 4711 N.Clark St.,Chicago 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Living Room 


Moore Push -Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

For All Heavy Pictures 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
Y MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. | 
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Be.an INTERIOR 
DECORATOR 


Simplified Home Study Method 

Be the Interior Decorator in your 
own community. Learn in spare time 
at home. Easy, complete, depend- 
able method. No special artistic 
abiliry needed. Profitable busi- == 
ness of your own or a big-pay _ 
position in any branch of this un- = 
crowded field. Happy work. Easy ~ 
hours. Splendid salaries. Successful 
Decorators earn $5,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Get all home furnishings at wholesale prices. Write 
now for beautiful FREE BOOK 

NA 


SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 1. hee 
_ Dept. 21, 2 West 47th Street, New Yor' 


Coughs- Colds 


[" IS not what we aay but what our patrons 
say of Vapo-Cresolene that conveys the 
strongest evidence of its merits. 
















“Used 
while 
u 
sleep’’ 





Ew 4879 
Our best advertising is from the unsolicited 
statements of those who have used 
Vapo-Cresolene 
For — colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma and catarrh 


Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 14C 


Sold by Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., | Montreal, Canada 




















Descriptions For Page 59 


No. 4257, Lapies’ anp Misses’ DANCE 
Frock. Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 42 bust. 
Size 36, 34% yards of 40-inch material. 
Width, about 2!2 yards. Embroidery No. 
1471 may be used for beading 


No. 4269, Lapres’ AND Misses’ EvenING 
Dress; straight gathered skirt. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, waist, 24% 
yards of 40-inch; skirt, 24 yards of 30- 
inch. Width, about 2% yards. 


No. 4215, Lapies’ aNnp Misses’ Sirp-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 458 yards of 36-inch material. 


Width, about 534 yards. Embroidery No. 
1022 would be effective in beads. 


No. 4262, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Evenrinc 
Wrap. Sizes small, 14, 16 years; medium, 
36, 38; large, 40, 42 bust. Medium size, 
434 yards of 40-inch material or 3/2 yards 
of 54-inch; lining, 456 yards of 40-inch. 


No. 4339, Lapres’ AND Misses’ EveNnING 
Dress; blouse closing at left shoulder; 
four-piece camisole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 354 yards of 
40-inch material. Width, about 254 yards. 


Descriptions For Page 60 


No. 4360, Laptes’ anp Mursses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36, 244 yards of 54-inch material. Width, 
about 1% yards. Pocket Motif in darning- 
stitch from Embroidery No. 1489, 


AND Misses’ Two- 
Piece Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
44 bust. Size 36, blouse, 234 yards of 36- 
inch material; skirt, 22 yards of 36-inch. 
Width, about 234 yards 


No. 4341, Laptes’ 


No. 4353, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Sr1p-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch material; 


contrasting, 4% yard of 36-inch. Width, 
about 1% yards. 


No. 4356, Lapres’ anp Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; four-piece circular flounce. Sizes 
14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 36, 2 
yards of 40-inch material; flounce, 134 
yards of 40-inch. Width at lower edge, 
about 27@ yards. 


No. 4365, Lapres’ AND Muisses’ Dress; 
closing at left side of vest. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 2% yards 
of 54-inch material; vest, 4% yard of 36- 
inch. Width at lower edge, about 134 
yards. 


Descriptions For Page 61 


No. 4362, Lapres’ AND Muisses’ Stipe-On 
Dress. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. 
Size 36, 2% yards of 54-inch material; 
contrasting, 3g yard of 36-inch. Width, 
about 156 yards. 


No. 4354, Misses’ anp Juniors’ Dress. 
Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size 16, 374 yards 
of 40-inch; collar, '4 yard of 36-inch. 
Width, about 25¢ yards. Embroidery No. 
1287 in darning-stitch would be effective. 


No. 4342, Lapres’ aNpD Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. Size 
36, 2% yards of 54-inch; contrasting, 4 


Back Views For Page 55 
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Back Views For Page 57 
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yard of 54-inch. Width, about 13 yards. 


No. 4359, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Dress. 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 
36, 334 yards of 36-inch or 2% yards of 
54-inch material; contrasting, 4g yard of 
36-inch. Width at lower edge, about 134 
yards 


No. 4369, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Strp-On 
Dress; with godets. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 44% yards of 36- 
inch or 2'4 yards of 54-inch material. 
Width at lower edge, about 2% yards. 
Border may be worked in darning-stitch 
from Embroidery No. 961. 


Back Views For Page 59 
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Price List of New 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns, 
36-250 West 37th Street, New 


secure them, write to The McCall Company, 2 








McCall Patterns 


If you find - you can’t 
York City, or 














to the nearest ranch Office, stating number and size desired_and enclosing the price stated 
elow in stamps or money order. Branch Offices, 208-12 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill, 140 
Second St., San Francisco, Cal., 82 N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 70 Bond St., Toronto, Canada. 
No. Cts. No, Cts. No. Cts. No. Cts. No, Cts. No. Cts. No. Cts. ] No. Cts. 
3648..40 $215..45 4268..35 4335..45 4347..45 4354..45 4361..45 4368..35 
693..30 $235-.45 4269..50 | 4339..50 4348..30 4355-.30 4362.45 4369..45 
4010..40 4236..45 4275..45 | 4341..45 4349..30 4356..45 4363..45 43709..35 
4077 4242..45 4290..35 4342..50 4350..45 4357-30 4364.45 “* 
4162..45 | 4257445 | 4204.35 | 4344-35 4358.35 | 4365..45 . 
4183..30 | 4262..50 4208..45 4345..35 4359.45 4366..35 oe 
$214..35 | 4265.45 4304.45 | 4346..50 4360..45 4367..50 ae 
No. Cts No. Cts No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. } No. Cts. | No. Cts. | No. Cts. 
061....2 1297..40 1387..30 14136035 1463..40 476..50 1483..30 at 
22..2 133 1409..40 1449..30 1471.40 sabre ge 1486..40 1489.. 
87..3 I 1412..40 1453-.35 1475..30 1482. +35 1487..35 1490..25 
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For 44 Years 
A Beauty 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I first went to France 44 years ago to learn 
the utmost in beauty aids. I have been there 33 
times since to keep up with later discoveries. | 
spent my 1925 Summer Vacation in Paris. 

The result is history. With those helps I be- 
came a famous beauty. I gained a_ glorious 
career, And I still appear daily before thousands 
who see me looking like a girl. 

Now I am placing those supreme helps—the 
best I’ve found—at every woman's call. All toilet 
counters supply them in my name. Now every 
girl or woman may have the benefits of my 44 
years of searching. 

Today IT mention only one—Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
Facial Youth. This is a liquid cleanser which I found 
in France. No woman can know what a clean skin means 
until she tries this cleanser, And a clean skin is the 
first step to new beauty, 

Facial Youth contains na animal, no vegetable fat. It 
cannot assimilate in any way with the skin. It simply 
cleans to the depths, then departs. All the dirt and 
grime, dead skin and clogging matter depart with it. You 
will see your face skin in a new light when you use it. 

Beauty. experts the world over now employ and advise 
this formula. But they charge too much. I supply it 
through toilet counters at 75¢ per bottle, 

Send coupon for a sample bottle and my Beauty Book. 
Learn what Facial Youth means to you. Then I think 
you'll wish to try my other beauty helps. Clip coupon now. 


For Trial Bottle 


Mail this today to Edna Wallace Hopper, 536 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. Enclose 10¢ for post- 
age and packing on a sample of Facial Youth. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., required by 


the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


of met! ALL "Ss MAG ~ eg, a pablishes monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for Oct . 
State of New York, BA, ve New York. 88 

Before me, a Notary in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared John D, Hartman, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
Says that he is the Assistant Treasurer of The MeCall 
Co., publisher of MeCall’s Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, ete., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, 
. Y¥. €.; Editor: Henry P. Burton, 236 West 37th 
Y. €.; Managing Editor: None. Business 





None, 

2. That the owners are: The McCall Company, New 
York, McCall Corporation, Wilmington, Del., (owner 
of The MeCall Company stock). The following are the 
names and addresses of stockholders holding 1 per 
cent or more of the eapital stock of McCall Corporation: 
Claude R. Branch, 15 Westminster St., Providence, * 
Oliver B. Capen, 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Henry J. Fisher, 22 William Street, New York, N. Y.. 
Crawford Hill, ¢/o Chatham Phoenix National Bank & 
Trust Co., Fifth Ave. & 18th Street, New_York, N. Y., 
Joun P, Munn, nee 4 Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Piper Bros. Inc., 1205 First_ National Soo Line Bldg.. 
Minneapolis, Minn: J. K. Rice Jr & Co, 

Street, New York, N. Y., Sanford Robinson, ‘26 Liberty 
hg New York, N. Y., William B. Warner, 236 West 

Tth Street, New York, } , i 
14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.. 
15 Broad Street, New York, N. p Ada Bell Wilson, 
683 Springfield Ave., Summit, - 25° 2 oe Wilson, 
236 W._37th Street, New York, N. Y¥., Lucetta Gilbert 
Ottley, Henry W. Sackett and Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York as trustees under the last will and testament 
of James H. Ottley, deceased, for Frances E. Ottley 
trust: for Gilbert Ottley trust; for James H. Ottley, Jr. 
trust; for Luecetta G. Ottley trust and for Martha M. 
Ottley trust. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are; 
None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in eases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief os to the circumstances and conditions under 
whieh stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Hartman, Asst. Treasurer, 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of September, 1925. Grace A. Finn. Notary Public, 
New York County ee No. York County 
ag Od No. 707 My commission expires March 

19 
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“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 
or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to Dye 


Each 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stockings, 
sweaters, draperies, cov- 
erings, hangings—every- 
thing! 

Buy Diamond Dyes— 
no other kind—and tell 





1926 


your druggist whether the material you wish 


to color is wool or silk, or whether it is 


linen, cotton or mixed goods. 
Safe 
Milk 
and Diet 
For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


Narsing Mothers, etc. 
Avoid Imitations 








~_ 


“ask for Horlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


















iT atisara 


’ Loveliness 
A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by Every-da 
Use of Cuticura poe 


















Write quick for 

our remarkable offer. 

Learn NOW at home in spare 

time, by our easy instruction 
ethod. Commercial Art, Bromine: 


$50.00 paid for one drawing Hi: and- 
some book free explains everything. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Wash. School of Art, Inc., Am. 1031-D, 1115-15th St., M. W., Wash D0. C 





a a 


Nelsen, Educational Director 
MUSHY SCHOOL Beauty Cult, 805. Michigan Bird. "Cheng 


“Vols~Ped pry 


Makes shoes waterproof. Will not stain or harm 
leather but preserves and strengthens it. Neatly, 
easily applied and shoes ready to wear in 3 minutes. 
Keeps feet warm and dry in rain or snow. For the 
children’s health, send $1.00 today for supply large 
enough to last all winter. 

VOLS-PED —— ee —~~F_ ~~ 

57 Pratt Street, 

















For Crocheted Chains, Bags, Portieres, 

ecklaces, Bead Looms, 

Books. Write for free catalogue M 

Joe Michel, Dept. 1, 37 West 3%h St., New York 


© WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 332 paces 
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FARM, Bor 68 CLARINDA.10 


68 BREEDS Were PectTo 






zee Pure-bred Northern chickens, 
ucks, turkeys, er, chicks also 

f+ rs at west prises fy “e ear. 
W. A. Weber, Box 31, Mankato, M linn. 


Poultry “3, oe , Guide 


—Tells all about af Bm —care 
for profit. Ales, describes TDRAL 1 


ERS“ SCa) and Ot Be a Lp ee FR 
gee for . Special LOW PRICES 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Rockford, 1. << 
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Our pioneer ancestors planted gardens in the poi Sea 


NEW GARDENS AND OLD 


SN’T it wonderful,” 
a friend said 


me recently, 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


to 
“what 


can be done with just 
a small amount of dirt ? 
Out of a little earth 


God made man; and man, in his turn 
a few square feet of ground and 
out of them makes a garden!” 

My friend’s enthusiasm 
And truly there is this about the garden- 
ing instinct which places it very near the 
-that it is no respecter of persons. 
One need not be a landowner, or even a 
landholder, to possess it. 
gardeners 
flights up in a city apartment-house and 
had perforce to raise their crops on the the 

And, 
who were content to dine 
with a bowl of velvet nasturtiums for a 
preferring the ten-cent store 
variety to Nature’s, and reducing-exercises 
bathroom each 
outdoor exertions 
weeding, watering and harvest. 

But, for all those who are gardeners 
born and bred, the adventure of making a 
garden bloom where none bloomed 
is equalled only by the joy of 
possessing an old one. 

There is such a garden not 


takes 


divine 


enthusiastic 


book-shelves. 
landowners 


centerpiece, 


in the 
healthful 


new 
before, 


me, in which the 
Guelder roses and 
tree peonies have 
bloomed for near 
ly eighty years 
Three generations 
have loved it, each 
adding its gifts to 
the garden’s store 
—a La _ France 
rose in the days 
when this was a 
new and rare va- 
riety; a few Jap- 
anese azalea 

grown now to a 
dense tangle that 
flames each May 
like Moses’ burn- 
ing bush, and lures 


the early hum- 
ming-birds and 
bees from miles 


around. Its present 
owner has trained 
the exquisite rose 
Dr. Van Fleet over 
the trellis beside 
her mother’s old- 
fashioned Balti- 
more Belle; has 
sown seeds of 
Mrs. Scott Elli- 
ott’s hybrid, long- 


is contagious. 


the list. 


I have known 
who lived five 
old French 


alas—conversely— ‘Fathers, 


morning to the 
of sowing, 


Later, 


spurred aquilegias, add- 
ed new irises and peon- 


ies, 
plants of 


and replaced the 
magenta 


phlox so dear to mid- 


Victorian 
with the newer and lovelier varieties: Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Dawn, Rynstroom, Thor. 
So that garden has grown—old, but 
ever new, gaining in beauty with each 
season’s passing. When I count the assets 
of our town, I place that garden high on 
Schools, five miles of concrete 
sidewalks, a public library, a hospital— 
all these are good but gardens are better. 
It was the great Prince de Ligne who 
lived through the glory and the fall of 
régime, 
inspire your children with the 
gardening-mania. While they are engaged in 
laying out a parterre they will have no time 
for wars or the toils of statesmanship.” 
Gardening is no new interest for Amer- 
icans. Flowers bloomed in Plymouth and 
Jamestown, and every packet from the 
old world brought seeds and slips of 
plants to make the wilderness blossom. 
the westward-moving tide of 
immigration into Ohio and Illinois was 
marked by lilac bushes planted beside 


gardeners, 


who urged; 


cabin-doors, by clumps of white phlox 


far from 
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Our McCall Garden-Club 


EcAUSE McCall Street is a 
l B street of gardens as well as 
) homes, you will appreciate this ar- 
} ticle, the first of a series, beginning 
} a new department in McCall’s—a 

Club for all of our readers who have 
( or love gardens. Here, on this page, 
} month by month, questions which are 
} of vital interest to all garden-owners 
} will be discussed informally and 
j helpfully by one who is herself a 
: practical gardener. @ #@ Unlike 
‘most clubs McCall’s Garden Club 
] has no dues. Simply send your name 
) and a stamped,self addressed envel- 
} ope and you will receive your mem- 
} bership card, also a copy of our 

booklet DOWN THE GARDEN PATH, 
i by Dorothy Giles. Address. The 
1 Garden Editor, McCall’ s Magazine, 
] 236 West 37th Street, New York 

City. 
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and hollyhocks, and treasured “slips” of 


and snow- 
and Japan 


roses, 
berry 
quince. 
Today, garden- 
ing is fast becom- 
ing one of our na- 
tional enthusiasms. 
The day of 
lawns polka-dot- 
ted with cannas 
and coleus is over. 
We are learning 
that the hydran- 
gea is not the only 
shrub; that daf- 
fodils are at their 
best “naturalized ;” 
that a planting of 
forsythia suspensa 
which has been al- 
lowed to tumble— 
a golden Niagara 
—over a bank, is 
lovelier far than a 


few “specimen” 
shrubs which have 
been treated to 


boyish bobs. 

In short, we are 
giving to our gar- 
dens more thought 
and more art. A 
happy augury for 
the future! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION Badish 17 


= 1Se; 
,7 7 splendid, 


variet 
12 kinds, worth 1Sc; 
evfinest, worth T 
worth, 1c; Osta . 8 =" varieties, 
$ tl 
sees varieties in all; worth S100 
. GUARANTEED to PLEASE. i 
Write today; mention this magazine 
SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of eoede 
1, 4, my bi 
Beed and Plant, 
Book, tells all about ne ~ 
“Full of Life” Seeds, Plants. etc. 


H.W.BucKBEE 


Rockford Seed farms 
Farm 5 Rockford, Ill 


All the most desirable varieties are 
described and what, how and when to 
plant told in our free nursery book illus- 
trated in colors. 


Do your own planting and increase the 
value and beauty of your home. It’s easy 
andinexpensive. Buy direct at growers’ 
prices and use our landscaping service. 
Write for catalog now and decide what 
you want. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. We »ay transportation 
charges—see catalog, 

Maloney Bros. NurseryCo.,2MainSt., Dansville,N.Y. 
400 acres~ FE 'stablished over 40 years 


_ SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALO G 


Ss E E D pay ore by 


Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my New a, June Asters, 
| Largest, earliest and best. Continuous bloomers. 
I will send 5 liberal packages. 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the S new of asters 
and my bargain pn Dw Book. 
Charto 


tte M. 
_Dept. 14, Rockford rd, Winols 


INGEE ROSES 


Dingee roses are grown on their own 
roots—known as the best tor 76 years. 
Send for our “New Guide to Rove 
Culture” for 1926—it's free. It isn't 
a catalog—it's a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Offers 
00 Roses and other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells howto growthem. Safe 


de livery guaranteed. 70 greenhouses, 
THE DINGEE & COWARD CO. Box 132, West Grove, Ps 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 
is the title of a beautiful book on the ‘culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience ot 
a lifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells Aew to grow these 
famous plants. Write for copy to-day. 


® HELLER BROS. CO., Box U3, New Castle, Ind. 
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For 77 years the leading authority 
c= on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 7 
R Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
eady than ever. Send for free copy today. 1926 
a vicK’s ~ oo Rochester, N. Y. 
3 Stone Stree The Flower City 











SEEDS EDS Bitte feos gr Flower Seats 


trated catalog and pac yh Novelty” flower seed FREE. 


Ss. w. W. PIKE, Se Seedsman, » Dept. B B, , St. Charles, Mlinois | 


$250 for aName| 
Wonderful STRAWBERRY 
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Pp! 
Fruits; also wonderful roses, 
Paes. shrubs—ail in natural colors. 
—and be sure to get 
Fa lis all about $250 Prize 
BOO v= be Sontains valuable ta- 
formation on berry, grape. grape, small and large fruit 
culture—how eas w—what kind to order for 
satisfactory resu Ky es a special combi- 
nation offers at great Address 
meer ner dar Nurseries 
Box 170, Bridgman, Mich. 
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f ( MONOGRAM STATIONERY 


Fine social stationery made in 0 
one of the best mills in Amer- Cc 
ica. Hand-deckled edge, raised ppR BOX 
silver monogram from hand- posTPAID 
cut dies. 24 sheets, 24 envel- 

s to box. Money refunded if not 
pleased. Colors: White, FAWN GREY, 
ORCHID. 


T orders shi d same day; 
single boxes slightly lone er. 
EHMLING. Deot. B. U . 
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“I've thought some of homesteading, if it wouldn’t be too 
lonesome for you.” 

And Trudie, her eyes sweeping over the woods she loved, 
cried, “Leave all this? Oh, John, let’s stay!” 

That first winter was full of excitement for Trudie and 
John. Isolated though they were on the little homestead, she 
and John were never lonely, because they had each other. 
And for both of them, this sufficed. Yet as the second autumn 
came around Trudie began to droop 

Fall detinitely changed to winter and at last, with the 
certainty that she was soon to be a mother, fear crept into 
Trudie’s heart. What had seemed like a miracle at first be- 
came a terrifying pilgrimage into the unknown 

The days crept by. John, fearful for Trudie’s welfare, was 
helpless. Desperately, he watched for the first chance to 
break through the blocked trails and take her down to the 
nearest settlement, but the new year came and still the storm 
held them prisoners. And then, suddenly one night, Trudie 
told John that he must go for help. John started at dawn, 
his horse floundering at the first step. 

The day passed and night came. A tragic night, black with 
pain and pierced through with agony of body and _ spirit. 
And then dawn that found John stumbling in through the 
door, with a doctor at his side, only to find two lives where 
he had left but one! 

This was Trudie’s initiation into the real meaning of life. 
But: with the passing of the next nine years she tasted to the 
fullest the cream of joy, even as she drained to the dregs 
the cup of suffering. Despair sometimes came to them, for 
at times the fight seemed too great, but Trudie, working with 
hands that had grown firm and hard, fed and clothed and 
managed for her babies and somehow she contrived to save 
something out of the small fund of money that John brought 
to her from his work in the neighboring lumber camps. 

“We must buy land!” she kept crying. 

And John bought, putting every penny that he could 
scrape together into the purchase of timber land. 

Nine years, though they seem an eternity when they are 
being lived, become as brief as an hour when they are looked 
back upen from the high peak of success. And Trudie, stand- 
ing at last before the mirror in that luxurious room high 
above the rush and roar of New York, brushed aside the 
past with never a sigh for its memories, John had been called 
east to arrange for the sale of the largest of his timber 
tracts. Insistent that Trudie should go with him, he had 
bundled his whole family onto a train, even while Trudie 
protested that she had no clothes in which to face New York. 

“The town’s yours,” John had cried. “Why, Trudie, when 
you see the check for this deal, you'll not be content with 
seeing New York. You'll want Paris!” 

But Trudie, whose eyes had so long been steadfastly turned 
away from all the things that delight the feminine heart, 
shook her head in protest. And once in New York, she found 
herself in a tiptoe of excitement over the shops. But it was 
when Mrs. Van Cleave, whose husband had been one of the 
main purchasers of John’s timberland, first invited her and 
John to what was to be Trudie’s first opera and then led 
her to the most inaccessible of New York’s modistes, that 
Trudie’s cup overflowed. 

The modiste, unprepared for the perfection of Trudie’s 
taste, called the gown a sensation. 


The next item in 
lighter relief, is real- 
ly rather pathetic in 
a way. A fortnight 
before the Repulse 
was due to arrive in Table Bay, a mail boat came into dock 
bringing two very charming young things who had travelled 
many thousands of miles in the sole hope of dancing with 
the Prince. One of them was an American girl, and the other 
Canadian. Both had danced with H. R. H. on his last trip to 
the United States, and both of them firmly intended dancing 
with him during his trip to South Africa. They were both 
jolly pretty, and they took up residence at the same hotel. 
But they did not speak to each other 

Upon the program of festivities at Cape Town were 
two dances at which the Prince was to be present. One of 
them was the State Ball at Government House, and the other 
was the Civic Ball at the City Hall. These two attractive 
creatures, each in their own way, proceeded to put in quite 
a lot of Staff work to procure invitations to one or both of 
these functions. But it happened that owing to the limited 
capacity of Government House and the City Hall, there 
were a few thousand of ladies who live on the Peninsula and 
had social claims to tickets, had not been invited and who 
were also striving with all their hearts for an invitation. 
Money of course could not purchase admission, for as far as 
I could make out, not one of these people who had received 
an invitation would have sold their cards for anything less 
than a small fortune. The consequence was that neither of 
the travellers was nearer her heart's desire when the Prince 
arrived. In desperation one of them sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Prince and buzzed it off to the Repulse. I don't 
know whether it reached its destination or not, but I do 
know that its writer was not at either of these Bails. 

The poetic end to this story would be that the Prince 
heard of this touching chase of himself, caused invitations to 
be issued forthwith, and that he danced half the evening with 
each damsel. But as this record has nothing to do with 
poetry I cannot supply such an attractive ending. However, 
it is amusing to relate that this ocean chase of the Prince did 
not end in the blank which it encountered at Cape Town, 
for one of the girls followed P. W. up through Cape 
Province, and succeeded in introducing her charming self into 
one of the small dorp dances, and in securing a dance with 
the Prince! 

I am now getting rather fed up with chatting about Cape 


THE FOUR DRESSES 


[Continued from page 13] 


“It is the loveliest thing I have ever seen, and I am green 
with envy!” had been the frank cry of Mrs. Van Cleave. 

She could hardly believe that it was all true. Even after 
that triumphant night at the opera, she had to tell herself 
that she wasn’t dreaming the whole thing! 

“Oh, the wonder of it!” she whispered to her mirrored 
reflection. “It had been like a crown put upon our life to- 
gether—this night and all it has meant! And I—I am wonder- 
ing if my feet will ever touch solid earth again. I have had 
New York! I have heard my first opera! I have possessed 
a dress that I would have waited twenty years for the joy 
of wearing!” 

She turned at the sound of John. 

“My dear,” he said, as he laid his cheek against her dark 
head. “How proud of you I was tonight! And how beautiful 
you were! The loveliest woman there.” 

“Oh, John,” she laughed. “But I am thirty!” 

He shook his head. “I don’t believe it. Just look there and 
tell me that you are that ancient age—thirty!” and he turned 
her towards the long, oval mirror. “There now, see that 
dashing young lady I took to the opera.” 

Trudie looked. What had told her that she would look 
like a flower sheathed in light in this white, white gown? 
Lustrous, gleaming satin, with eight ruffles of the sheerest 
white tulle upon the sweeping skirt! How slender and sway- 
ing Trudie looked above those ruffles. And how regal was the 
dark crown of her hair with its circlet of pearl strands! 
Trudie, with jewels in her hair and at her throat! With her 
face touched to beauty by the happiness that had filled her 
heart, she turned to John’s waiting arms. 


ARLA’S mother looked out into the night. 
“That was the last time I wore white! They told me 
I was the talk of New Yerk! And how thrilled I was by 
‘Robin Hood,’ played with the great artistry of that famous 
old company.” 

She sighed. “What memories do the children of today have 
to take the place of these? Jazz tunes, new today, old to- 
morrow, forgotten by next week. Too many shows. Too 
many motion picture plays. Too much excitement. What can 
they hold from it all? Nothing!” 


ge the present faded. Only the past remained—alive— 
pulsing. 

Trudie, older now and with the faint tracery of age upon 
her face, bent over a task she loved and had chosen as her 
own, even now where there was no need for her to choose 
such work. For Trudie’s slender fingers, sensitive still to 
beauty, were flying at their task of putting the last finishing 
touches upon the gown she was making for that great 
occasion—the wedding of her son. Suddenly she felt her 
eyes grow wet. 

“Silly! Oh, how silly!” she whispered to herself, wiping 
them away hastily. “As if every mother didn’t have to face 
the wedding day of her first born!” 

A girl’s fresh young voice broke in upon her thoughts. 





THROUGH AFRICA WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES 


[Continued from page 25] 


Town, but I can’t get away from it without saying a word 
of the race meeting that was organised for the Prince, be- 
cause it was an interlude that the Prince rather enjoyed, and 
because he dropped a couple of “ponies” (£50) on one of the 
favourites which he decided would win, after a careful 
inspection of starters in the paddock. 

There was no kind of ceremony so far as the Prince was 
concerned, barring the playing of the “King,” when he rolled 
up, but the sensation of having the Prince of Wales on the 
course was rather too much for a crowd so unused to such 
an experience, and quite a lot of people forgot about the rac- 
ing. One bunch of adoring females spent the whole time 
hanging over the rail of the gallery above the Governor 
General’s box, their eyes fixed in a glazed stare of rapture at 
the Prince. And quite a crowd of the same sex—not to men- 
tion a number of my own sex—were busy in similar manner 
below the box. There must have been an awful lot of stiff 
necks in the Cape that evening! I met in the paddock Mrs. 
‘ranner, Chief Girl Guide and wife of the Peninsular Military 
Commander, and said jokingly: “Well, Mrs. Tanner, have 
you got over your stage-fright of the Prince yet?” 

“Oh,” she cried, “did I seem nervous yesterday when he 
was talking to me? What made me nervous was that he 
knew more about Girl Guides than I did, and I was afraid 
he would ask me some question that I could not answer.” 

There has been an awful lot of chat in the papers about 
the Royal Train built specially by the Union of South Africa 
for the Prince’s Tour, so I suppose I’d better say something 
about it myself. All I can say about it so far as the inside is 
concerned, which is the side that interested me, is it is new, 
roomy, and comfortable; but not specially more so than the 
old “bus” which conveyed my old Chief and self—plus a 
few other Staff officers, on our farewell tour of Africa 
in 1921. There was very much more of it of course, for the 
Prince’s party is much bigger, but there is no rajah-like 
luxury about it. I have not counted the number of coaches 
on the Prince’s train, but 1 think there are about six. The 
Prince has rather a nice dining salon which dines about ten 
people, a sitting room, an office and a s'eeping compartment 
containing a brass, cot bed, and a wardrobe and that kind of 
thing; and also, of course, a private bath. There are five 
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“Mother! What a lovely dress! You'll look more beautiful 
than the bride!” 

That was like Gertrude. Her young Gertrude, grown so 
tall now, so composed and with such a sophisticated manner. 

“Muvver is sweet!” Trudie wanted to hug her baby 
daughter. What a funny, fierce little person Carla was at 
five. “Muvver is sweet.” 

She turned then—dark Trudie who was no longer quite so 
dark since so many silver lights shone in her glossy hair— 
and slipping on the new gown she viewed herself in her 
long mirror. 

Her heart, ever breathless at the sight of beauty, skipped 
a beat as she looked at the lustre, the lovely enchanting lustre 
of the new gown. And its color! Green; that new shade 
called reseda; apple green with a white frost over it, as if 
seen under moonlight. 

She viewed her train, laughing as she recalled the neatness 
with which she had learned to kick up her very first train. 
She thought this skirt, elaborately draped, was very delight- 
ful and the tight, closely fitting bodice still proved that her 
figure was tender and flowerlike. The girdle, an interweaving 
of green and black panne velvet, was just as she wanted it 
and the lovely ecru late jacket imparted a look of elegance 
that Trudie felt to be most desirable. Across the front, against 
an inset of creamy, white chiffon, were tiny black velvet 
ribbons, each fastened at the center with a tiny, cut steel 
buckle. Oh, it was a very smart gown, a fitting gown for 
her son’s wedding! 

Blindly she smoothed the folds of the green gown. “You 
would have thought me beautiful, John, in this dress!” And 
then,acry from her heart, “Oh, John! John! They are going 
to sing ‘Oh, Promise Me’ at our boy’s wedding! From our 
first opera, John! Oh, to have you back—at my side again!” 

Then, later: “This is one of the milestones in a woman's 
life, they say! This giving of one’s son to another! Oh, I try 
to be fair! I try to think only of his happiness—not to re- 
member that he is the only son left to me! But he is so 
young. Can he be sure? Can he know? Will she love him as 
I have, this girl he takes for a bride?” 


ARLA’S mother laid aside her work. She was very tired 

and her eyes were heavy with the want of sleep. But 
still, for one last moment, the eager heart clung to its 
memories. 

“Four dresses. One for youth. One for love. One for tri- 
umphs. And one for parting—that sad moment in a mother’s 
heart when she must give up her first born son!” 

Carefully, the rose tinted frock that was to enhance the 
exquisite young beauty of Carla was hung on its dainty 
hanger. 

“And Carla? Perhaps Carla with her pretty, heedless head 
and her dancing blue eyes, may give me what Gertrude and 
John’s wife have denied me. T may yet see Carla, a tender- 
eyed young mother! And I may make—oh, the sweetness of 
it—a tiny white dress for Carla’s baby—my first grandchild! 
One last dress to carry with me when I go forth to meet John.” 

With tired steps—it was very late—she turned towards 
her bedroom. But the swift heart, still remembering— “The 
green dress was lovely—and the corn flower dress was the 
gayest, the most dashing. But—” fiercely— “the water- 
melon pink was the sweetest !” 


sleeping compart- 
ments for the 
Prince’s Personal 
Staff, which consists 
of his Comptroller 
and Treasurer, Private Secretary, three Equerries, and a 
Medical Officer. Then on other coaches there is accommoda- 
tion, including another dining salon, for the various Union 
Government Representatives in Attendance—usually number- 
ing about six. Further, there are quarters for detectives, valets, 
clerks, and train servants. And last but not least, the kitchen 
coach and stores compartments. The whole, of course, is con- 
nected by a corridor. 

The striking feature of the train is its exterior which is 
painted white, and has the Royal Arms, and the Arms of the 
Union emblazoned on each coach, and on the engine. 

The other day two or three South African officials who 
were travelling on the Royal Train, on duty in connection 
with the Prince, were invited by H. R. H. into his salon for 
a chat and a drink. One of them, the Chief of Police, Colonel 
Trew, kept on rising from his chair in the swaying train, 
each time the Prince addressed him. It was a very informal 
little party, and at last when Trew had risen for about the 
twelfth time, P. W. with a humorous twinkle in his eye, said: 
“For heaven’s sake, Trew, don’t keep bobbing up and down. 
You'll spill your drink.” 

“I’m sorry, Sir,” apologized Trew cheerfully, “but I’m not 
very familiar with Court etiquette.” 

“Halsey—Lionel” shouted the Prince delightedly to his 
Comptroller. “Come here. Here’s a man who is not familiar 
with Court etiquette! Now,” he said, turning to Trew, “you 
be jolly thankful you are not!” 

The second train, designated the Pilot Train, is precisely 
the same as the Prince’s train, outside, but inside it has the 
same style of accommodation as an ordinary train. This 
train which has been designated Fleet Street by the 
Prince, carries the supervising railway officials, press 
representatives, camera men, police and military representa- 
tives, chauffeurs, and the Prince’s six cars. And of course the 
essential kitchens. It is also used as an overflow for any 
people who cannot find room on the Prince’s train. The 
whole outfit has been christened “The Circus.” I thought I 
had invented this term but I believe the Prince thought of 
it first. It recommends itself to his sense of humour. 


[Continued in Fesruary McCatz’s] 
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DESERT BOUND 


[Continued from page 18] 


herself to go to the post and purchase 
some fancy crackers which she charged 
to Wilbur. 

“Wouldn’t you like to ride some day?” 
Mary asked one morning. “I can borrow 
some horses.” 

“I’ve got such perfect skin and I'd ruin 
it out in the sun. Now, if we could ride 
along in the shade—” 

Mary made no comment. Lenora, 
giggling foolishly, started on another 
tack. “There’s one condition under which 
I would go in a minute. If a certain 
cowboy asked me.” 

Mary recalled the three cowboys who 
were now on such easy speaking terms 
with Lenora. “Which one?” she asked. 

“Curry—Mr. John Curry!” Mary was 
staggered. 

“Now, what are you blushing about ?” 
Lenora taunted. “You—a married wo- 
man! That’s why I want to meef him. 
He must be a wonder. You're usually 
straight-laced, Mary, and if you’ve fallen 
for him ery Wilbur told me how 
completely he had turned your head, and 
he wants me here to keep him off.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Mary’s exclamation became 
a whispered wail. “And you believe his 
slanderous venomous talk. You are here 
to watch, to spy, to take care of me—you, 
poor silly littlhe—! Why I despise you, I 
pity you.” 


OHN CURRY held his _ popularity 

among the cowboys at the Black Mesa 
trading post by demonstrating need of 
their counsel. He was their leader by 
virture of his power to control and be- 
cause of his position with Mr. Weston as 
chief of the outfit. 

That the leader of the outfit looked 
upon High-Lo as his special charge en- 
deared him more to the rough desert- 
bred men. High-Lo had become com- 
pletely disassociated from his Christian 
name by his preference for the nickname 
John had given him. When addressed as 
Alex Hardy he seldom responded. Read- 
dressed as High-Lo his characteristic grin 
appeared. Alex Hardy lost his identity one 
day when Hicks, a cross-eyed, red-haired 
cowboy, came to John protesting, “I’ve 
looked for that dumb fool Alex high an’ 
low an’ I can’t find him anywheres.” Such 
was the usual state of affairs. Whenever 
Alex was especially needed, everyone had 
to join a search for him, and as Hicks ex- 
pressed, “look high and low.” 

It was on High-Lo’s momentous exodus 
from his home state to nowhere, at which 
time he was intoxicatedly careless about 
whether he happened to be riding into 
Utah or Arizona, that he encountered 
John Curry journeying to Black Mesa 
from his brother’s ranch in Colorado. 
High-Lo made the aimlessness of his ride 
known, and later sobbed out his troubles 
over a camp-fire. John adopted the boy at 
once, nursed him through his drunken 
sickness; then, when he found him drink- 
ing again, after making an impressive cere- 
mony of destroying High-Lo’s stock, 
thrashed him soundly; and at the close of 
a ten days’ journey he brought in a thor- 
oughly steadied new hand for Mr. Wes- 
ton’s outfit. 

At the Black Mesa post, contact with 
tourists made the cowboys fastidious 
about their attire, but High-Lo was not 
affected in like manner. However when 
John returned from Oraibi, High-Lo met 
him resplendent in new boots and som- 
brero and a painfully starched white cot- 
ton shirt. John did not like it. The source 
of High-Lo’s inspiration was too obviously 
the Blakely girls. Hank Hanley’s kind of 
girl was no kind for High-Lo. John re- 
solved to protest. 

High-Lo, intent on shoeing a_ horse 
did not see John approach. “So that’s 
how you’re putting in your time, cow- 
boy!” John called to him. 

High-Lo grinned. “I'll show the outfit 
I can shoe a horse. Them lazy cusses was 
puttin’ it off fer tomorrow.” 

“Think I’ll send you out on the trail 
this time,” John began. 

High-Lo almost gave way his hold on 
the hoof between his legs. “What? Me? 
Again?” he expostulated. “It ain’t my 
turn! What’s the row? You goin’?” 

“No, I’m not going.” 

High-Lo contemplated his boss a min- 


ute. “Say, ain’t you hidin’ suthing under 
your saddle blanket ?” 

John did not meet the question directly. 
“I’m trying to hide a feeling that you’re 
busting loose.” 

“Lordy, cowboy, you hit it!” affirmed 
High-Lo. “That’s what I am. An’ I'll 
be worse on the trail. I hate to tell you, 
John, but I’ve taken to liquor again.” 

John laughed out loud. “Anyone as 
smart as you deserves to be let out. 
Taken to liquor! This place is bone dry. 
You’re on an Indian Reservation in Ari- 
zona. I’d hate to be riding steady since 
you took your last drop.” 

“Then you're gettin’ tender. I took 
my last drop yesterday.” 

“Hey, cowboy, can’t. you tell me you're 
lying?” asked John with uncomfortable 
belief to the contrary. 

High-Lo let go the horse’s leg, led him 
into the corral and then swung to a seat 
on the timbers. “Not this time, John,” 
he announced from his high place. “But 
don’t get riled. I'll tell you about it. 

“Yestiddy there wasn’t no one to take 
them Blakely girls ridin’, so I offers 
my services. At the last minute one of 
the girls guesses she won’t go, and leaves 
me with the other, the youngest and 
prettiest one,” continued High-Lo. “So 
me and my sweetie goes ridin’ alone. 
When we get down in the Red Canyon 
wash, she guesses she’ll have a drink, and 
me, not havin’ a canteen, thinks she’s 
plumb crazy and means that muddy 
water. But, John, she had a little can- 
teen under her slicker no bigger’n a pint. 
She offers it to me and I thanks her and 
says no. Then she comes back that she 
won’t take none unless I do and paralyzes 
me with a stare from them big calf eyes. 
So I hauled off for a swaller, and, by 
golly, John, I liked to died. I choked on 
it. It wasn’t water she handed me, it 
was good old Scotch. I was sick at the 
thought of wastin’ it. 

“She says, ‘What did you think it was? 
Milk? I’m past my teethin’ days and I 
only use water to wash in.’ I told her 
to help herself, an’ then I’d take another 
nip, an’ I did.” 

“High-Lo, you were yellow, to do 
that!” John declared. “You missed a 
chance to let her know that all cowboys 
are not like Hanley. What’s more, you 
broke your promise to me.” 

High-Lo leaped to the ground. “Don’t 
be so blame quick to call me yellow and 
to say I’m breakin’ promises. I had a 
reason. I would of told you, but I sure 
won’t now!” 

“Suppose I suspect your reason,” re- 
turned John. “Suppose that’s the real 
reason why I’m sending you out.” 

“And suppose I won't go.” 

“I'd have to fire you,” retorted John. 

“Well, if you would, then you can!” 
At that High-Lo strode off. He ignored 
John’s call for him to come back. 


N the hogan at the back of the post, 

a place used by John and several of 
the cowboys as a general dressing room, 
word was astir that an Indian had seen 
Hanley, who had left a few days before, 
professedly on his way to Flaggerston, 
making camp twelve miles from Biack 
Mesa in Cedar Pass. Hanley lived a ca- 
pricious existence ever since he grew pros- 
perous enough to hire someone to look 
after his sheep business, therefore a sudden 
change in his itinerary meant nothing, 
and John placed no credence in the 
suggestion that Hanley was laying for the 
couple of mules that had strayed from 
Mr. Weston’s last camp in the Pass. 

The boys were loud in depreciation 
about Topsy, one of the missing mules 
that nobody wanted to see again, when 
High-Lo arrived looming tall in the door- 
way. “How are yo-all this evenin’?” he 
drawled. “I’ve been asked to announce 
as how Mr. Wilbur Newton has come to 
favor us at table, and tonight borrow 
some of our beddin’. I shore think yo-all 
ought to be honored.” 

“Quit your nonsense!” commanded 
John. “Has Newton really come?” 

“Sure. An’ in full fancy regalia. He’s 
buyin’ up stuff from the Indians for the 
Taho post.” 


[Continued in Fesruary McCatvt’s] 
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pocket, went up to the Head’s 
house, and settled himself in the 
big Outer Library where, ever 
since the Head had taken him off 
all Mathematics, he did précis- 
work and French translations. Here he buried himself in a 
close-printed, thickish volume which had been his chosen 
browse for some time. A hideous account of a hanging, draw- 
ing and quartering had first attracted him to it, but later he 
discovered the book (Curiosities of Literature was its name) 
full of the finest confused feedings—such as forgeries and 
hoaxes, Italian Literary societies, religious and scholastic con- 
troversies of old when men (even that most dreary John Mil- 
ton) slanged each other, not without dust and heat in scandal- 
ous pamphlets; personal peculiarities of the great; and a hun- 
dred other fascinating inutilities. This evening he fell on a de- 
scription of wandering, mad Elizabethan beggars known as 
Tom-a-Bedlams, with incidental references to that Edgar, 
who plays at being a Tom-a-Bedlam in Lear, but whom 
Beetle did not consider at all funny. Then, at the foot of a 
left-hand page, leaped out on him a verse—of incommuni- 
cable splendour, opening doors into inexplicable worlds—out 
of a song that Tom-a-Bedlams were supposed to sing. It ran: 
“With a heart of furious fancies 
Whereof I am commander, 

With a burning spear and a horse of air 
To the wilderness I wander 

With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney 

Ten leagues beyond the wide world’s end 
Methinks it is no journey.” 

He sat, mouthing and staring before him, till the prep-bell 
rang and it was time to take his lines up to King’s study and 
lay them, as hot from the press, in the imposition-basket 
appointed. He carried his dreams on to Number Five. They 
knew the symptoms of old, 

“Readin’ again,” said Stalky, like a wife welcoming her 
spouse from the pot-house. 

“Look here, I’ve found out something— 
“Listen—” 

“No, you don’t—till afterwards. It’s Turkey’s prep.” 
This meant it was a Horace Ode through which Turkey 
would take them for a literal translation, and possible pitfalls. 
Stalky gave his business-like attention, but Beetle’s eye was 
glazed and his mind adrift throughout, and he asked for 
things to be repeated. So when Turkey closed the Horace, 
justice began to be executed. 

“I’m all right,” he protested. “I swear I heard a lot what 
Turkey said. Shut up! Oh, shut up! Do shut up, you 
putrid asses.” He was speaking from the fender, his head 
between Turkey’s knees, and Stalky largely over the rest 
of him. 

“What’s the metre of the beastly thing?” McTurk waved 
his Horace. “Look it up, Stalky. Twelfth of the Third.” 

“Jonicum a minore,” Stalky reported, closing his book in 
turn. “Don’t let him forget it;” and Turkey’s Horace marked 
the metre on Beetle’s skull, with special attention to elisions. 
It hurt. 

“*Miserar’ est neq’ amori dare ludum neque dulci mala 
vino laver’; aut’ ex—’ King likes ‘mala’ translated as ‘chops’, 
not ‘jaws’. (They were smitten.) ‘Got it? You liar! You've 
no ear at all! Chorus, Stalky!” 

Both Horaces strove to impart the measure which was 
altogether different from its accompaniment. Presently, 
Howell dashed in from his study below 

“Look out! If you make this infernal din we'll have some 
one up the staircase in a sec.” 

“We're teachin’ Beetle Horace. He was goin’ to burble us 
some muck he’d read,” the tutors explained, 

“*T wasn’t muck! It was about those Tom-a-Bedlams 
in Lear.” ‘ 

“Oh!” said Stalky. “Why didn’t you say so?” 

“Cause you didn’t listen. They had drinkin’-horns an’ 
badges and there’s a Johnson note on Shakespeare about the 
meanin’ of Edgar sayin’ ‘My horn’s dry.’ But Johnson’s 
dead-wrong about it. Aubrey says—” 

“Who’s Aubrey?” Howell demanded. “Does King know 
about him ?” 

“Dunno, Oh yes, an’ Johnson started to learn Dutch after 
he was seventy.” 

“What the deuce for?” Stalky asked 

“For a change after his Dikker,” Howell suggested. 

“And I looked up a lot of other English stuff, too. I’m 
goin’ to try it on King.” 

“Showin’ off as usual,” said the acid McTurk, who, like 
his race, lived and loved to destroy illusions 

“No; for a draw. He’s an unjust dog! If you read, he 
says you’re showin’ off. If you don't, you’re a mark-huntin’ 
Philistine. What does he want you to do, curse him!” 

“Shut up, Beetle!” Stalky pronounced. “There’s more 
than draws in this. You've cribbed your maths off me ever 
since you came to Coll. You don’t know what a cosine is, 
even now. Turkey does all your Latin.” 

“I like that! Who does both your picciolas?” 

“French don’t count. It’s time you began to work for 
your giddy livin’ an’ help us. You aren't goin’ up for anythin’ 
that matters. Play for your side, as Heffles says, or die the 
death; you don’t want to die the death again, do you? Now, 
let’s hear about that stinkard Johnson swottin’ Dutch. 
You're sure it was Sammivel, not Binjamn? you are so 
ghastly inaccurate.” ir ; 

Beetle conducted an attentive class on the curiosities of 
literature for nearly a quarter of an hour. As Stalky pointed 
out, he promised to be useful 


** * * & 


” 


Beetle began. 


The Horace Ode next morning ran well, and ‘mala’ duly 
translated as ‘chops’ by Howell made King content. Then, 
in full feather, he sailed round the firmament at large, and, 
somehow, apropos to something or other, used the word 
“della Cruscan”—‘“if any of you have the faintest idea of 


[Continued from page 5] 


its origin.” Someone hadn't caught it correctly; which gave 
Beetle time enough to whisper “Bran—an’ mills,” to Howell, 
who said promptly: “Hasn’t it somethin’ to do with mills— 
an’ bran, Sir?” King cast himself into poses of stricken 
wonder. “Oddly enough,” said he, “it has.” 

They were then told a great deal about some silly Italian 
Academy of letters which borrowed its office furniture and 
its titles from the equipment and staffing of mediaeval flour- 
mills. And:—‘How has our Ap-Howell come by his 
knowledge?” Howell, being, indeed, Welsh, thought that it 
might have been something he had read in the holidays. 
King openly purred over him. 

“Tf that had been me,” Beetle observed while they were 
toying with sardines between lessons, “he’d ha’ dropped on 
me for showin’ off.” 

“See what we're savin’ you from,” Stalky answered. “I’m 
playin’ Johnson, ‘member, this afternoon.” 

That, too, came cleanly off the bat; and King was gratified 
by his interest in the Doctor’s studies, but Stalky hadn’t a 
ghost of a notion how he had come by the fact. 

“Why didn’t you say your father told you?” Beetle asked 
at tea. 

“My-y Hatt! Have you ever seen the Guv’nor?” Stalky 
collapsed shrieking among the piles of bread and butter. 
“Well, look here. Taffy goes in tomorrow about those drink- 
in’ horns an’ Tom-a-Bedlams. You cut up to the library after 
tea, Beetle. You know what King’s English papers are like. 
Look out useful stuff for answers an’ we'll divvy at prep.” 

At prep, Beetle, loaded with assorted curiosities, made 
his forecast. He argued that there were bound to be 
a good many ‘what do you know abouts’ those infernal 
Augustans. Pope was generally a separate item, but the odds 
were that Swift, Addison, Steele, Johnson and Goldsmith 
would be lumped under one head. Dryden was possible, too, 
though rather outside the Epoch. 

“Dryden. Oh! ‘Glorious John.’ Know that much, any- 
how,” Stalky vaunted. 

“Then lug in Claude Halcro in the Pirate,’ Beetle advised. 
“He’s always sayin’ ‘Glorious John’. King’s a hog on Scott.” 

“No-o. I don’t read Scott. You take this Hell Crow 
chap, Taffy.” 

“Right. What about Addison, Beetle?” Howell asked. 

“Drank like a giddy fish.” 

“We all know that,” chorussed the gentle children. 

“He said, ‘See how a Christian can die’; an’ he hadn’t any 
conversation, ‘cause some one or other—” 

“Guessin’ again as usual,” McTurk sneered. “Who?” 

“Man called Mandeville—said he was a silent parson in 
a tie-wig.” 

“Right ho! T'll take the silent parson with wig and 
*‘purtenances. Taffy can have the dyin’ Christian,” Stalky 
decided. 

Howell nodded, and resumed:—‘What about Swift, 
Beetle ?” 

“*Died mad. Two girls. ‘Saw a tree, an’ said:—‘I shall 
die at the top’. Oh, yes, an’ his private amusements were 
‘ridiculous an’ trival’.” 

Howell shook a wary head. “Don’t know what that 
might let me in for with King. You can have it, Stalky.” 

“I'll take that,” McTurk yawned. “King doesn’t matter 
a curse to me, an’ he knows it. ‘Private amusements con- 
temptible’.” He breathed all Ireland into the last perverted 
word 

“Right,” Howell assented. “Bags I the dyin’ tree, then.” 

“Cheery lot, these Augustans,” Stalky sighed. “Any more 
of ‘em been croakin’ lately, Beetle?” 

“My Hat!” the far-seeing Howell struck in. “King always 
gives us a stinker half way down. What about Richardson 
—the Clarissa chap, y’know.” 

“[’'ve found out lots about Aim,” said Beetle promptly. 
“He was the ‘Shakespeare of novelists’.” 

“King won’t stand that. He says there’s only one Shake- 
speare. ‘Mustn’t rot about Shakespeare to King,” Howell 
objected 

“An’ he was ‘always delighted with his own works 
Beetle continued. 

“Like you,” Stalky pointed out. 

“Shut up. Oh yes, an’—” he consulted some hieroglyphics 
on a scrap of paper—* ‘the—the impassioned Diderot (dunno 
who ke was) broke forth:—O Richardson, thou singular 
genius!’ ” ; 

Howell and Stalky rose together, each clamouring that he 
had bagged that first. 

“IT must have it!” Howell shouted. “King’s never seen me 
breakin’ forth with the impassioned Diderot. He’s got to! 
Give me Diderot, you impassioned hound!” 

“Don’t upset the table. There’s tons more. An’ his 
genius was ‘fertile and prodigal’.” 

“All right! J don’t mind bein’ ‘fertile and prodigal’ for 
a change,” Stalky volunteered. “King’s goin’ to enjoy this 
exam. If he was the Army Prelim chap we'd score.” 

“The Prelim questions will be pretty much like King’s 
stuff,” Beetle assured them. 

“But it’s always a score to know what your examiner’s 
keen on,” Howell said, and illustrated it with an anecdote. 
“?Uncle of mine stayin’ with my people last holidays—” 

“Your Uncle Diderot ?” Stalky asked. 

“No, you ass! ‘Captain of Sappers. He told me he was 
up for a Staff exam to an old Colonel-bird who believed 
that the English were the lost tribes of Israel or something 
like that. He’d written tons o’ books about it.” 

“All Sappers are mad,” said Stalky. “That’s one of the 
things the Guv’nor did tell me.” 

“Well, ne’er mind. My uncle played up, o’ course. "Said 
he’d always believed it, too. And so he got nearly top-marks 
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said.” 
“Good biznai!” said Stalky. 
“Well, go on Beetle. What about 
Steele ?” 

“Can’t I keep anything for myself?” 

“Not much! King’ll ask you where you got it from, and 
you’d show off, an’ he’d find out. This ain’t your silly 
English Literature, you ass. It’s our marks. Can’t you see 
that ?” 

Beetle very soon saw it was exactly as Stalky had said. 

x* ee KKH KH KEK 

Some days later a happy, and therefore not too likeable, 
King was explaining to the Reverend John in his own study, 
how effort, zeal, scholarship, the humanities and perhaps a 
little natural genius for teaching, could inspire even the 
mark-hunting minds of the young. His text was the result 
of his General Knowledge paper on the Augustans and 
King Lear. 

“Howell,” he said, “I was not surprised at. He has in- 
telligence. But, frankly, I did not expect young Corkran to 
burgeon. Almost one might believe he occasionally read a 
book.” 

“And McTurk too?” 

“Yes. He had somehow arrived at a rather just estimate of 
Swift's lighter literary diversions. They were contemptible. 
And in the Lear questions—they were all attracted by Ed- 
gar’s character. Stalky had dug up something about Aubrey 
on Tom-a-Bedlams from some unknown source. Aubrey, of 
all people! I’m sure I only alluded to him once or twice.” 

“Stalky among the prophets of ‘English!’ And he didn’t 
remember where he'd got it either?” 

“No. Boys are amazingly purblind and limited. But if 
they keep this up at the Army Prelim, it is conceivable the 
Class may do itself credit. I told them so.” 

“I congratulate you. Ours is the hardest calling in the 
world, with the least reward. By the way, who are they 
likely to send down to examine us?” 

“It rests between two, I fancy. Martlett—with me at 
Balliol—and Hume. They wisely chose the Civil Service. 
Martlett has published a brochure on Minor Elizabethan 
Verse—journeyman work, of course—enthusiasms, but no 
grounding. Hume I heard of lately as having infected him- 
self in Germany with some Transatlantic abomination about 
Shakespeare and Bacon. He was Sutton.” (The Head, by 
the way, was a Sutton man.) 

King returned to the examination papers and read ex- 
tracts from them, as mothers repeat the clever sayings of 
their babes. 

“Here’s old Taffy Howell for instance—apropos to Dide- 
rot’s eulogy of Richardson. “The impassioned Diderot broke 
forth:—‘Richardson, thou singular genius!’ ” 

It was the Reverend. John who stopped himself just in 
time from breaking forth. He recalled that, some days ago, 
he had heard Stalky on the stairs of Number Five, hurling 
the boots of many fags at Howell’s door and bidding “the 
impassioned Diderot” within “break forth” at his peril. 

“Odd,” said he gravely when his pipe drew again. “Where 
did Diderot say that?” 

“I've forgotten for the moment. Taffy told me _ he’d 
picked it up in the course of holiday reading.” 

“Possibly. One never knows what heifers the young are 
ploughing with. Oh! How did Beetle do?” 

“The necessary dates and his handwriting defeated him, 
I’m glad to say. I cannot accuse myself of having missed 
any opportunity of castigating that boy’s inordinate and 
intolerable self-conceit. But I’m afraid it’s hopeless. I think 
I touched him somewhat, though, when I read Macaulay’s 
stock piece on Johnson. The Form saw it at once.” 

“Yes, you told me about that at the time,” said the Rev- 
erend John hurriedly. 

“And our esteemed Head having taken him off Maths for 
this précis-writing—whatever that means!—has turned him 
into a most objectionable free-lance. He was without any 
sense of reverence before, and promiscuous cheap fiction— 
which is all that his type of reading means—aggravates his 
worst points. When it came to a trial he was simply no- 
where, you see.” 

“Ah well! Ours is a hard calling—’specially if one’s sensi- 
tive. Luckily I’m too fat.” The Reverend John went out to 
bathe off the Pebble Ridge, girt with a fair linen towel whose 
red fringe signalled from half a mile away. 

There lurked on summer afternoons, round the fives-court 
or the gym, certain watchful outcasts who had exhausted 
their weekly ration of three baths, and who were too well 
known to Cory the bathman to outface him by swearing that 
they hadn’t. These came in like sycophantic pups at walk, 
and when the Reverend John climbed the Pebble Ridge, 
more than a dozen of them were at his heels, with never a 
towel among them. One could only bathe off the Ridge with 
a House Master, but by custom, a dozen details, no matter 
whence recruited, made a “House” for bathing, if any kindly 
Master chose so to regard them. Beetle led the low, growing 
reminder: “House! House, Sir? We’ve got a House now, 
Padre.” 

“Let it be law as it is desired,” boomed the Reverend John. 
On which word they broke forward, hirpling over the un- 
stable pebbles and stripping as they ran, till, when they 
reached the sands, they were as naked as God had made 
them, and as happy as He intended them to be. 

It was half-flood—dead-smooth, except for the triple line 
of combers a mile from wing to wing, that broke evenly 
with a sound of ripping canvas, while their sleek rear-guards 
formed up behind. One swam forth trying to copy the roll, 
rise and dig out of the Reverend John’s side-stroke, and 
manoeuvred to meet them, so that they should crash down 
on one’s head, when for an instant one could glance along 
arched perspectives of beryl, before all broke in fizzy, elec- 
tric diamonds and the pulse of the main [Turn to page 75] 
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McCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


ERHAPS, at one time 
or other, you have 
seen an article in Mc- 

Call’s which was of particular 
interest to you; you meant 
to cut it out and save it for 
future reference—but you forgot to do 
this. Our booklets (listed below) con- 
tain, in handy form, information supplied 
at various times to McCall readers by 
specialists in home-decoration, cookery, 
child-care, etiquette, entertaining, house- 
hold management, small-house building, 
health, good looks—all subjects in which 
women are vitally interested. 

Decoratinc Your Home. By 
Ethel Walsh. The principles of interior 
decorating, simply expressed. 

Tire House or Goop Taste. By Ruby 
Ross Goodnow. Pictures of lovely in- 
teriors. 

Tue Mopvern Home. By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Devices and methods to 
lighten housework. 

Cue New Hospirariry, By Lillian Purdy 
Goldsborough. Correct  table-setting 
and service. 

Time-Savinc Cookery, (New edition), 
Prepared in McCall's Laboratory- 
Kitchen; Sarah Field Splint, Director. 
How package goods, wisely used, come 
to your rescue in preparing meals. 

Master-Recipes. (New edition). Pre- 
pared in McCall's Laboratory-Kitchen ; 
Sarah Field Splint, Director. The 
master-recipe is a key-recipe which, 
with its variations, gives you many 
recipes in each for soufflés, desserts, 
soups, candies, cakes and so on. 

Some Reasons Wuy 1n Cookery. By 
May B. Van Arsdale, Director of Foods 
and Cookery, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University; Day Monroe and 
Mary I. Barber. New, accurate methods 
developed in the food workshop under 
Miss Van Arsdale’s directions. 

Menus For Two WEEKS, gy EL. Y. 
McCollum, of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Johns Hopkins 
University. Delicious, appetizing dishes 
for feeding your family the health-giv- 
ing “protective foods,” milk and leaves. 
(No charge for this leaflet except a 
two-cent stamp for posting.) 


Dorothy 


BOOKLETS 


INTERNAL Batuina. By E. V. 
McCollum. A treatment for 
intestinal indigestion. (No 
eharge for this leaflet ex- 
cept a two-cent stamp for 
posting. ) 


Tue Frienpty Basy. By 
Helen Johnson Keyes; approved by 
Charles Gilmore Kerley, M.D. How to 


take care of your child from the day 
of his birth until his eleventh years 
Tue Frienpty Motnuer. By Helen John- 
son Keyes; approved by Franklin A. 
Dorman, M.D., Head of the Maternity 
Division of The Woman's Hospital, 
New York City. Advice for the 
mother-to-be. 
A Boox or 
Emerson Bailey. 
occasion. 
Parties ALL THE 


MANNERS, By 
Etiquette 


Margaret 
for every 


Year, By Claudia M 


Fitzgerald, Suitable parties for each 
month and season. 
Wuat To Serve at Parties. (New 


edition). Recipes prepared in McCall's 
Laboratory-Kitchen ; Sarah Field Splint, 
Director. For luncheons, dinners, 
Sunday-night suppers, bridge-parties— 
for every gay event at home. 

Tue SmMatt House. Compiled by Marcia 
Mead, McCall’s Consulting Architect. 
Designs and floor-plans for moderately 
priced houses. 

Down tHe GarDEN Patn. By 
Giles, of the Garden Club of 
Succinct directions for 
vegetable-gardening. 

Tue Famiry Bupcert. By Isabel Ely Lord, 
Instructor in Household Accounting, 
Home Study Department, Columbia 
University, A system of budgeting. 

A Littie Boox or Goop Looks, Approved 
by Dr. Fred Wise, Instructor of 
Dermatology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, and 
Head of the Vanderbilt Dermatological 


Dorothy 
America. 
flower- and 


Clinic. The methods of Fifth Avenue 
beauty shops, corroborated by a spe- 
cialist. Care of the skin, hair, hands— 


and ways to achieve loveliness. 

Each booklet (unless otherwise noted) 
is ten cents; or, any twelve for a dollar. 
Enclose money, and address The Service 
Editor, McCall’s Magazine, 236 West 37th 
Street, New York City. 
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surge slung one towards the beach. From 
a good comber’s crest one was hove up 
almost to see Lundy on the horizon. In 
its long cream-streaked trough when the 
top had turned over and gone on, one 
might be alone in mid-Atlantic. Either 
way it was divine. Then one capered on 
the sands till one dried off; retrieved 
scattered flannels, gave thanks in chorus 
to the Reverend John, and lazily trailed 
up to five-o’clock call-over, by grace 
taken in the Cricket Field. 

“Eight this week,” said Beetle, and 
thanked Heaven for them aloud. 

“Bathing seems to have sapped your 
mind,” the Reverend John remarked. 
“Why did you do so vilely with the Au- 
gustans ?” 

“They are vile, Padre. So’s Lear.” 

“The other two did all right, though.” 


“I expect they’re swottin’,’ Beetle 
grinned. 
“I’ve expected that, too, in my time. 
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But I want to hear about the 
sioned Diderot,’ please.” 

“Oh, that was Howell, Padre. You mean 
when Diderot broke forth: ‘Richardson, 
thou singular genius?’ He’d read it in the 
holidays somewhere.” 

“I beg your pardon. Naturally, Taffy 
would read Diderot. Well, I’m sorry I 
can’t lick you for this; but if any one ever 
finds out anything about it, you’ve only 
yourself to thank.” 

Beetle went up to College and to the 
Outer Library, where he had on tap the 
last of a book called Elsie Venner, by a 
man called Oliver Wendell Holmes—all 
about a girl who was interestingly allied 
to rattle-snakes. He finished what was 
left of her, and cast about for more from 
the same hand, which he found on the 
came shelf, with the trifling difference 
that the writer’s Christian name was now 
Nathaniel, and he did not deal in snakes. 
The authorship of [Turn to page 76] 
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Jim slid down. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

“Trouble?” Bozeman stared. “Didn't 
I tell you he’d killed a wrangler?” 

“T—forgot.” 

Bozeman, just feeling his liquor, was 
not appeased. 

“What was the idea, anyhow?” 

“Folks—in the street.” Slim muttered. 

“Aw leave the kid alone,” volunteered 
a voice from the crowd. “He’s got more 
nerve than you, old souse.” 

“He sure has,” they murmured. 
kid. Hand it to him.” 

Slim felt them closing ‘round admir- 
ingly. He felt strange prickles running up 
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and down his back and their handslaps 
on his shoulders. Raising his head above 
the crowd, he gazed out at the lake as 
though to see again the fading picture of 
his plains and mountains. 

Nearby an engine bell clanged slowly 
as Westbound Number One backed into 
the shed. He shouldered his way through 
the circle and started running. 

He thrust his roll through the ticket 
agent’s window. 

“Where to?” said the ticket agent. 

“What?” 

“Where to?” 

Slim smiled on him. 


“Why Cody, stranger, Cody.” 
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Shakespeare was his theme—not 
that Shakespeare with which 
King oppressed the Army Class, 
but a low-born, poaching, ig 
norant, immoral village lout who 
could not have written one line of any play ascribed to him. 

Beetle wondered what King would say to Nathaniel if ever 
they met.) The real author was Francis Bacon, of Bacon’s 
Essays, which did not strike Beetle as any improvement. He 
had “done” the essays last term. But evidently Nathaniel’s 
views annoyed people, for the margins of his book—it was 
second-hand, and the old label of a public library still ad- 
hered—flamed with ribald, abusive and contemptuous com 
ment by various hands. They ranged from “Rot!” “Rub 
bish !” and such like to hot counter-arguments. And several 
times some one had written: “This beats Delia.” One copious 
annotator dissented, saying: “Delia is supreme in this line,” 
‘Delia beats this hollow.” “See Delia’s Philosophy, page so 
and so on.” Beetle regretted he could not find anything about 
Delia (he had often heard King’s views on lady-writers as a 
class) beyond a statement by Nathaniel, with pencilled ex- 
clamation-points rocketting all round it, that “Delia Bacon 
discovered in Francis Bacon a good deal more than Ma- 
caulay.” Taking it by and large, with the good help of the 
marginal notes, it appeared that Delia and Nathaniel between 
them had perpetrated every conceivable outrage against the 
Head-God of King’s idolatry: and King was particular about 
his idols. Without pronouncing on the merits of the con- 
troversy, it occurred to Beetle that a dose of Nathaniel ought 
to work on King like a Seidlitz powder. At this point a pencil 
and a half sheet of paper came into action, and he went down 
to tea so swelled with Baconian heresies and blasphemies that 
he could only stutter between mouthfuls. He returned to his 
labours after the meal, and was visibly worse at prep. 

“T say,” he began, “have you ever heard that Shakespeare 
never wrote his own beastly plays?” 

“Fat lot of good to us!” said Stalky. “We've got to swot 
‘em up just the same. Look here! This is for English parsin’ 
tomorrow. It’s your biznai.” He read swiftly from the school 
Lear (Act II. Se. 2.): 

Steward: “Never any: 

It pleased the King his master, very late, 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction ; 

When he, conjunct, an’ flatterin’ his displeasure 

Tripped me behind: bein’ down, insulted, railed 

And put upon him such a deal of man 

That worthy’d him, got praises of the King 

For him attemptin’ who was half-subdued ; 

And in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

Drew me on here.” 

“Now then, my impassioned bard, construes! That's 
Shakespeare.” 

“Give it up! He’s drunk,” Beetle declared at the end of 
a blank half minute. 

“No he isn’t,” said Turkey. “He’s a Steward—on the es 
tate—just chattin’ to his employers.” 

“Well—lcok here, Turkey. You ask King if Shakespeare 
ever wrote his own plays, an’ he won't give a curse what 
the Steward said.” 

“I’ve not come here to play with ushers,’ was McTurk’s 

view of the case. 
““T’d do it,” Beetle protested, “only he’d slay me! He don’t 
love me when I ask about things. I can give you the stuff to 
draw him—tons of it!’ He broke forth into a précis, inter- 
spersed with praises, of Nathaniel Holmes and his commenta 
tors—especially the latter. He also mentioned Delia, with 
regret that he had not read her. He spoke through nearly 
the whole of prep; and the upshot of it was that McTurk 
relented and promised to approach King next “English” on 
the authenticity of Shakespeare's plays 

The time and tone chosen were admirable. While King 
was warming himself by a preliminary canter round the 
Form’s literary deficiencies, Turkey coughed in a style which 
suggested a reminder to an employee it was time to stop 
chattering and get to work. As King began to bristle, Tur- 
key enquired: “I’d be glad to know, Sir, if it’s true that 
Shakespeare did not write his own plays at all?” 

“Good Heavens!” said King most distinctly. Turkey 
coughed again piously. “They all say so in Ireland, Sir.” 

“Treland—Ireland—Ireland!” King overran all Ireland in 
one blast of flame that should have been written in letters 
of brass for instruction today. At the end, Turkey coughed 
once more, and the cough said: “It is Shakespeare, and not 
my country, that you are hired to interpret to me.” He put 
it directly too: “An’ is it true at all about the alleged plays, 
Sir?” 

“It is not,” Mr. King whispered, and began to explain, on 
lines that might, perhaps, have been too freely expressed for 
the parents of those young (though it gave their offspring 
delight), but with a passion, force and wealth of imagery 
that would have crowned his discourse at any University. 
By the time he drew towards his peroration the Form was 
almost openly applauding. Howell noiselessly drummed the 
cadence of “Bonnie Dundee” on his desk; Paddy Vernon 
framed a dumb: “Played! Oh, well played, Sir!” at intervals; 
Stalky kept tally of the larger gems of invective; and Beetle 
sat aghast but exulting among the spirits he had called up. 
For though their works had never been mentioned, and 
though Mr. King said he had merely glanced at the obscene 
publications, he seemed to know a tremendous amount about 
Nathaniel and Delia—especially Delia 

“I told you so!” said Beetle proudly at the end. 

“What? Him? I was not botherin’ myself to listen to him 
an’ his Delia,” McTurk replied 

Afterwards King fought his battle over again with the 
Reverend John in the Common Room 

“Had I been that triple ass Hume, I might have risen to 
the bait. As it is, I flatter myself I left them under no de- 
lusions as to Shakespeare’s authenticity. Yes, a small drink, 
please. Virtue has gone out of me indeed. But where did 
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they get it from?” 

“The fiend! The young fiend!” The Reverend John 
muttered half aloud. 

“IT could have excused devilry! It was ignorance. Sheer, 
crass, insolent provincial ignorance. I tell you, Gillett, if the 
Romans had dealt faithfully with the Celt, ab initio, this— 
this would never have happened.” 

“Quite so. I should like to have heard your discourse.” 

“I’ve told 'em to tell me what they remember of it, with 
their own conclusions, in essay form next week.” 

Since he had loosed the whirlwind, the fair-minded Beetle 
offered to do Turkey’s essay for him. On Turkey’s behalf, 
then, he dealt with Shakespeare’s lack of education, his butch- 
ering, poaching, drinking, horse-holding and errand-running 
as Nathaniel had described them; lifted from the same source 
pleasant names, such as “rustic” and “sorry poetaster,” on 
which last special hopes were built; and expressed surprise 
that one so ignorant could have done “what he was attrib- 
uted to.” His own essay contained no novelties. Indeed, he 
withheld one or two promising “subsequently transpireds” 
for fear of distracting King. 

But, when the Essays were read, Mr. King confined him- 
self wholly to Turkey’s pitiful, puerile, jejune, exploded, un- 
baked, half-bottomed thesis. He touched, too, on the “lie in 
the soul,” which was, fundamentally, vulgarity—the negation 
of Reverence and the Decencies. He broke forth into an im- 
passioned defence of “mere atheism,” which he said was often 
no more than mental flatulence—transitory and curable by 
knowledge of life—in no way comparable, for essential enor- 
mity, with the debasing pagan abominations to which Turkey 
had delivered himself. He ended with a shocking story about 
one Jowett, who seemed to have held some post of authority 
where King came from, and who told an atheistical under- 
graduate that if he could not believe in a Personal God by 
five that afternoon he would be expelled—as, with tears of 
rage in his eyes, King regretted that he could not expel Mc- 
Turk. And Turkey blew his nose in the middle of it. 

Still, the aim of education being to develop individual judg- 
ment, King could not well kill him for his honest doubts 
about Shakespeare; and he himself had more than once 
quoted, in respect to other poets: “There lives more faith in 
honest doubt, believe me, than in half the creeds.” So he 
treated him in form like a coiled puff-adder, and there was 
a tense peace among the Augustans. The only ripple was the 
day before the Army Examiner came, when Beetle enquired 
if he “needed to take this exam, Sir, as I’m not goin’ up for 
anything.” Mr. King said there was great need—for many 
reasons, none of them flattering to vanity. 

As far as the Army Class could judge, the Examiner was 
not worse than his breed, and the written “English” paper 
ran closely on the lines of King’s mid-term General Knowl- 
edge test. Howell played his “impassioned Diderot” to the 
Richardson lead; Stalky his parson in the wig; McTurk his 
contemptible Swift. Beetle, Steele’s affectionate notes out of 
the spunging-house to “Dearest Prue,” all in due order. 
There were, however, one or two leading questions about 
Shakespeare. A boy’s hand shot up from a back bench. 

“In answering Number Seven—Reasons for Shakespeare’s 
dramatic supremacy”—he said, “are we to take it Shake- 
speare did write the plays he is supposed to have written, 
Sir?” 


CLEOPATRA 
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would fall at her feet. But Octavian was cool. He kept his 
counsel, and yet it came to Cleopatra that not only death 
awaited her, but infinite shame: she was to be a captive, to 
tramp the dust behind the chariot of the victorious Caesar, 
as he triumphed in Rome. Then indeed she must hurry death 
and cheat it by taking with her own hands what the execu- 
tioner would give her. We do not know how she died, per- 
haps by poison; perhaps, and it seems more fitting, because 
more barbaric, by the bite of an asp. 

Romantic is the scene, a room in the palace, floored in 
white marble. Upon a couch, while Charmian, the waiting 
maid, weeps, lies the woman who has ruled over two Cae- 
sars, Whom a third Caesar overthrows..A white hand takes 
from a slave a basket of roses which she bends to breathe. 
She holds them to her breast, and within the flowers lies 
coiled the serpent that carries doom. She holds it close, the 
scented deliverance. The fangs pierce the white skin, and 
Cleopatra lies upon the couch, waiting for death. She dreams 
of a long life, of Caesar’s face, sharp as a knife, of his wit, 
and her laughter; of Antony, burly Antony that lies so still, 
who led his life with her, accompanied by the trumpet’s 
blare. Dear Antony, he loved her. Perhaps she loved him 
a little too. 

Her eyes began to blur, and her hands and feet are cold. 
This is death, this the quiet ending to so much desire. Per- 
haps she thinks again of Antony. Perhaps even she thinks 
of Octavian, fool that she was, not to enslave him! She 
will not die, she will go to Octavian. He shall know her 
beauty. He shall love her, he shall enthrone her. She will 
be queen of the east, queen of the world... 

But her frozen tongue can speak no word. She is dead, 
says Charmian, as she raises the serpent to her own breast. 


Next month Mr. George will relate the famous love story 
of the world’s greatest beauty, “Helen of Troy,” who caused 
a ten years’ war. Miss McMein has painted a magnificent 
portrait of the lovely Helen. 
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The Examiner hesitated an in- 
stant. “It is generally assumed 
that he did.” But there was no 
reproof in his words. Bettle be- 
gan to sit down slowly. 

Another hand and another voice: “Have we got to say 
we believe he did, Sir? Even if we do not?” 

“You are not called upon to state your beliefs. But we can 
go into that at viva voce this afternoon—if it interests you.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

“What did you do that for?” Paddy Vernon demanded 
at dinner. 

“Tt’s the lost tribes of Israel game, you ass,” said Howell 

“To make sure,” Stalky amplified. “If he was like King, 
he’d have shut up Beetle an’ Turkey at the go-off, but he'd 
have thought King gave us the notion. Well, he didn’t shut 
‘em up; so they’re playin’ up this afternoon. If he stands it 
then, he’ll be sure King gave us the notion. Either way, it’s 
dead safe for us—an’ King.” 

At the afternoon’s viva voce before they sat down to the 
Augustans, the Examiner wished to hear, “with no bearing on 
the examination, of course,” from those two candidates who 
had asked him about Question Seven. Which were they? 

“Take off your gigs, you owl,” said Stalky between his 
teeth. Beetle pocketted them and looked into blurred va- 
cancy with a voice coming out of it, that asked: “Who— 
what gave you that idea about Shakespeare?” From Stalky’s 
kick he knew the question was for him. 

“Some people say, Sir, there’s a good deal of doubt about 
it, nowadays, Sir.” 

“Ye-es, that’s true, but—”’ 

“It’s his knowin’ so much about legal phrases.” Turkey 
was in support—a lone gun barking somewhere to his right. 

“That is a crux, I admit. Of course, whatever one may 
think privately, officially Shakespeare is Shakespeare. But 
how have you been taught to look at the question?” 

“Well, Holmes says it’s impossible he could—” 

“On the legal phraseology alone, Six,’ McTurk chimed in. 

“Ah, but the theory is that Shakespeare’s experiences in 
the society of that day brought him in contact with all the 
leading intellects.” The Examiner’s voice was quite collo- 
quial now. 

“But they didn’t think much of actors then, Sir, did they ?” 
This was Howell, cooing like a cushat dove. “I mean—” 

The Examiner explained the status of the Elizabethan 
actor in some detail, ending: “And that makes it the more 
curious, doesn’t it?” 

“And this Shakespeare was supposed to be writin’ plays 
and actin’ in ’em all the time,” McTurk said with sinister 
meaning. 

“Exactly what J—wfat_lots of people have pointed out. 
Where did he get the time to acquire all his special 
knowledge ?” 

“Then it looks as if there was something in it, doesn’t it, 


“That,” said the Examiner squaring his elbows at ease on 
the desk, “is a very large question which—” 

“Yes, Sir!” in half a dozen eagerly attentive keys ... . 

For decency’s sake a few Augustan questions were crammed 
in conscience-strickenly, about the last ten minutes. Howell 
took them since they involved dates, but the answers, though 
highly marked, were scarcely heeded. When the clock showed 
6:30 the Examiner addressed them as “Gentlemen;” and said 
he would have particular pleasure in speaking well of this 
Army Class, which had shown such a genuine and unusual 
interest in English Literature, and which reflected the great- 
est credit on their instructors. He passed out; the Form up- 
standing as custom was. 

“He’s goin’ to congratulate King,’ said Howell. “Don’t 
make a row! Don’t—make—a—noise—or else you'll wake 
the Baby!” ... 

Mr. King of Balliol after Mr. Hume of Sutton had com- 
plimented him, as was only just, before all his colleagues in 
Common Room, was kindly taken by the Reverend John to 
his study, where he exploded on the hearth rug. 

“He—he thought J had loosed this—this rancid Baconian 
rot among them! He complimented me on my breadth of 
mind—my being abreast of the times! You heard him! That’s 
how they think at Sutton. It’s an open style! A lair of 
bestial—They have a chapel there, Gillett, and they pray 
for their souls—their souls!” 

“His particular weakness apart, Hume was perfectly sin- 
cere about what you'd done for the Army Class. He’ll report 
in that sense, too. That’s a feather in your cap, and a de- 
served one. He said their interest in Literature was unusual. 
That is all your work, King.” 

“But I bowed down in the House of Rimmon while he 
Baconized all over me!—poor beast of an usher that I am! 
You heard it! I ought to have spat in his eye. Heaven knows 
I'm as conscious of my own infirmities as my worst enemy 
can be, but what have I done to deserve this? What have 
I done?” 

“That’s just what I was wondering,” the Reverend John 
replied. “Have you, perchance, done anything?” 

“Where? How? 

“In the Army Class, for example.” 

“Assuredly not. My Army Class? I couldn’t wish for a 
better set—keen, interested enough to read outside their al- 
lotted task—intelligent, receptive! They’re head and shoulders 
above last year’s. The idea that I, forsooth, should, even 
by inference, have perverted their minds with this imbecile 
and unspeakable girls’-school tripe that Hume professes! You 
at least know that I have my standards; and in Literature 
as in the Classics, I hold maxima debetur pueris reverentia.”* 

“It's singular, not plural, isn’t it? But you’re absolutely 
right as to the principle! . . . Ours is a deadly calling, King 
— specially if one happens to be sensitive.” 

* The greatest respect is due to young people. 


Copyright 1925 by Rudyard Kipling 
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‘*About a year ago my face, neck and arms were covered with 
pimples due to constipation. I was a bundle of nerves. Every 
sound made me jump. I was in a pitiful condition. I tried every- 
thing in the way of medicine but I received no relief from any of 
them. One day my mother told me to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I took two cakes a day for two months. At the end of the second 
month the miracle started to happen. My pimples vanished, I 
no longer jumped at every little noise. I told other friends about 
Fleischmann’s Yeast and now each one tries to out-do the other in 
their praise of it. I hardly think that any of them can be as grate- 
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girl.” Miss Anne M. Cremin, New Haven, Conn. 
























TRAE 
“If we receive benefit, why hide it from the 
world? Health and disease are physical con- 
tions upon which success or failure depend. 
I feel I must express the great benefits that I 
ave received from Fleischmann’s Yeast. For 
onths, I suffered from stomach disorders 
mbined with rheumatism. I was miserable, 
r sickness mars the best intentions and les- 
ns one’s ambition. I was advised to try 
lleischmann’s Yeast which I did, taking three 
ikes a day. I improved steadily until now I 
n truthfully say that my stomach troubles 
nd rheumatism are a thing of the past and I 
am once more really well.” 
Maras. B. Witson, Toronto, Canada. 


RIGHT 
‘Asa practising dentist I shouldessentially 
feel fit for duty early in the morning as well as 
iter in the day. Instead of feeling right and 


rising. Could not concentrate on my work 
nd never really got going until later in the 
ay. Tried everything from psychology to 

Fleischmann’s Yeast. In two weeks I could 
ay, ‘Feeling fine and dandy.’ My prescrip- 
10rning and night.’” 

Wa. C. Mock, D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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They Banished Constipation, Aided 
Skin and Stomach Disorders and 
found Wonderful New Energy — 
through One Simple Fresh Food 














|as lam. Today, thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast, I am a new 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense — Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices or milk—or just 
plain. For constipation especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eating 
it today! , 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest book- 
let on Yeast for Health, Health Research Dept.F-24 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Street, 
New York. 
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‘*About four years ago I had such a ‘breaking out’ of pimples 
on my face, that I felt a hesitancy in going out of my house. 
Consequently I missed many a good time. I tried every kind of 
massage, nearly every soap and tonic on the market, but ail in 
vain. Then one day some one told me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I took one-half cake before each meal in a little water 
did this with ‘clock-like’ precision—even took a cake to work 
with me every morning. After a few days, I noticed the pimples 
and little boils on my face disappearing. And after an elapse of 
one month or six weeks, my face had entirely cleared. I was, I 
believe, the happiest man in the world.” 

Antuony C. Koen er, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘*Long before the advent of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast in this Pilgrim town, I was 
a puny child, faithfully carrying along the 
family inheritance of constipation, Wo- 
manhood brought overwork, worry and 
burdensome care. I was plunged into 
nervous dyspepsia. Somehow I shuffled 
miserably along until a friend induced me 
to give Fleischmann’s Yeast a_ three 
months’ trial. Health like a radiant rain- 
bow shone before me. Today, I proudly 
show my two healthy, rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren that were saved the baby torture of 
colic pains, eczema, coated tongues and 
unpleasant breath by the frequent use of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Mars, Evcenie M. Bopeut, 
North Plymouth, Mass. 


This Famous Food tones up the entire 
system — banishes constipation, skin 
troubles, stomach disorders. You will find 
many delicious ways of eating Yeast: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk—with a 
little salt or just plain. Eat 2 or 3 cakes 
regularly every day before meals. 
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HEN it is necessary to excuse our 
selves to ourselves, our minds work 
with acuteness and accuracy. Though we 
erect our defences unconsciously, we build 
them high and strong 
In the midst of today’s sophistication, 
innocence” has become a favorite defence 
If we assert often enough and loudly 
enough that at heart we are “innocent” ol 
intention of doing wrong, we finally 
convince ourselves that it is impossible for 
us to misbehave 
By this common curious mental process, 
some girls deceive themselves about petting 
and other types of unconventional conduct 
But the girls do not fool each other! 
“She shouldn't have been there!” Listen 
to any group of girls or women discussing 


any 


1 wild party which has caused a local 

candal. “She knew better!” That is the 

unanimous verdict of the gentler sex anonymously. 
In a middle west town a judge, after - - 

fining two “nice” men, admonished two Magazine 


very respectable young women thus: 

“The girl who accepts an auto ride from 
1 man she does not know does not deserve sympathy.” 

“Girls know better!”—even the young things, about the 
petting pastimes which they do not describe to their mothers 

And all women can testify that the female of the species 
possesses an instinct which protects her—until she wears it 
down to bluntness 

Genuine innocence is a veritable defence, and the girl who 
has it seldom requires any other. In the letters which come 
to me the claim, “I was so innocent!” frequently occurs as 
an excuse for some deplorable trouble. It is not difficult to 
distinguish true from false innocence because- 

Big mistakes in conduct seldom fall as a curse of the gods 

\lmost always they have developed from small deliberate 
errors, from perversity added to perversity. 

A MOTHER SPEAKS 

Dear Winona Wilcox: In my girlhood I had men friends by 
the score but no pelling parties. Evervthing was on the square 
with my parents, nevertheless all the young people enjoyed life 
tremendously. 

Now mv daughter is « ming along. | want her to be pure and 
straight. How can | trust her out of my sight with companions 
who demand “thrill” as the only source of pleasure ? 

What has got into our boys and girls? I understand that my 
daughter will not be “popular” unless she trails after a set of 
girls whose conduct | abhor. It fairly makes my hair rise to 
watch the behavior of some girls and men in our country club. 

In their company, how is my daughter to have a good time, 
and still stick to right as right, and avoid wrong as wrong? 

Please take up the subject for discussion. What do other 
mothers think about it? To my mind, this is the vital question of 
the day for most American parents—Distressed., 

Well, mothers and fathers, what do vou think about con- 
ditions? And how do you propose to remedy them? Or per- 
haps you think vour laughter immune to these evils— 

ot subject to thes temptations! 


son or 


MARRIAGE VERSUS THE PROFESSIONS 


Modern man holds a number of new theories about the 
rights of each individual in marriage but in practice he is 
ruled by the ancient instinct of ownership 


In a land in which 42,000,000 women are gainfully em 
ployed, it is inevitable that such employment often must 
conflict with matrimony, or plans therefor. And though 
ireers may differ, many an ambitious engaged girl could 
write something like tl 

Dear Winona Wilcox: I had planned to enter a medical 


llege this fall but the man I'm engaged to insists that 1 do not 
He has studied medicine himself and he thinks I neither would 
joy the work nor make a success of it. | have the money to 
self through the cours : 

wife is the typical, intelligent, self-sacrificing 
leal and worth trying to fullfl. But I am not 
every ambilion on the altar of friendship. I'm 


it my “M.D.” as a feather in mv cap. I want 
the man will be successful, but like the ordi- 
he wants to be the only bright and shining 
{nd S« medavy he wants me to bask in his 
cess. I'm perfectly willing to bask and let his be the leading 
personality in the family, but I love medical work and I am not 








amu 


going to give it up lf I fail, I want the salisfaction of having 
made the attempt. Though only a woman, I have that right. But 
have I also a right to marry him with the intention of going on 
without his approval ?—P. S., 


journalism today. In 
you will find the truest 
as they do, the honest 
and men. Many thanks 
Still other human docu 
in miniature—are solicit 
a common-place life 
Let others read your 
that in it they will find 
problem in their own lives. 


HAT editors call “the human interest story” is the vogue in 
the letters published here 
of true stories containing 
confessions of 
are due the 
ments, real-life romances 
e Yours is not 








ed. 


a 2376 West 


Not unless the man knows your plan and agrees’to let you 
have your own way. He may realize now that the wife who 
enters a profession, art, craft or business, places many a 
bomb in the path of domestic happiness and none of them 
are duds. 


BEING TRUE TO ONESELF 


Art is choice. The good, the true and the beautiful are the 
results of selection. They are a kind of survival of the fittest. 

The art of living depends upon the individual’s ability to 
choose between two or more alternatives and then to abide 
by his decision. Persons who do not know what they want 
inevitably are miserable. Here is a strange example: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am sensitive because | am not like 
the other women of my acquaintance. I read everything, news- 
paper editorials, magazines of the better class and worth while 
books as they come from the press. I'm always studying some- 
thing, at present dietetics, economics and music. 

My husband is a business success and I should follow the 
fads in dress and sport, but the check which he gives me for 
clothes, | spend in the book-shops. 

My husband never finds fault. It is only outside opinion which 
hurts me. People I know don't read much, and I am not in- 
terested in cars, gossip, dancing, sports and the movies. 

I want people to approve me, still J shall find it a sacrifice to 
give up my reading.—S, 


A unique story, because the genuine booklover seldom 
worries about being a social failure or about others’ contempt 
for books. 

Were the above inquirer to follow her preferences whole- 
mindedly, doubtless she would soon discover wonderful 
friends with tastes to match her own. Thereafter criticism 
would worry her littl. The indecision caused by fear of 
adverse opinion causes her present discontent. The idea she 
needs is: “Insist on yourself; never imitate.” 


TEMPERAMENT AN EASY EXCUSE 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Earning my living by music, I suppose 
I'm entitled to some temperament. I’ve loved more than once 
and at last have met life's supreme experience, only to find that 
the man is married. He is a musical genius, his wife a beauty 
of the nag-nag type. : 

I suspect he once loved her, but she discourages his ambitions 
and has killed his affection. He feels sorry for her; he will not 
divorce her, nor can he get along without me 

Except for my inspiration, this genius would long since have 
destroyed his wonderful art by his dissipation. 

We are wretched, and he demands that we live by a morality 
of our own. | agree with him when he raves about more liberal 
marriage laws for true lovers like us.—Donna, 


If monogamy is what he is raving against, why not move 
to a part of the world where polygamy is conventional and 
where he will not be hampered by our social system ? 

The mass of the people here may not be sure that we have 
the best possible system of marriage, nevertheless they do not 
find it convenient to recut our marriage laws to a pattern 
designed by our radical lovers. Perhaps because the common 
sense of the majority informs them that the persons who 
want a new morality to justify their conduct would be no 
happier under any other system. Were all morality abolished 
and all marriage laws, hearts would still continue to break. 

It’s possible that marriage as an institution may not be at 
fault. The misery attributed to it may be the fault of human 
beings who have not yet measured up to it. 


when you analyse it. 
story, for it may well be 
the answer to some pressing 
All letters will be publishea 
Send your story to Winona Wilcox, McCall's 
37th Street, New York City. 


UNSATISFIED 


Comes now a gentle and patient phi 
iosopher to tell how she deals with her own 
matrimonial tribulations. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Like many a girl, 
I fell in love with my ideal hero but married 
to find him an average man. 

We've been married five years and I am 
nol satisfied with my life. I was DIS-satisfied 
I thought at first, then finally concluded | 
was UN-satisfied. 

My knight proved a very ordinary man 
but perhaps he was astonished to find me less 
than an ordinary girl! If so, he had the 
decency to conceal his disappointment and 
I've kept my own secret. But since we both 
know, we don't mind so much. 

Sometimes I think I would have done bet- 
ter had I married the other man. Then I re- 
member what a wonderful wife the other girl 
is and I go into the kitchen and cook the 
finest dinner I can plan. 

Somebody comments, “All your life you'll 
go UN-satisfied!” Probabiy. But I'm going to stick it out. I may 
not be too happy now but I wasn't very happy before I married. 

And happiness is only a detail of life. Honor, fidelity and a 
clean conscience are just as important. 

I have them and my books, my friends, my children, my work 
and my husband, though he is not the Sir Galahad I thought him 

If he were, probably he would not be mine; and certainly he 
wouldn't have me. So that's that and | remain forever—UN- 
satished, 


women— 


writers. 


‘, 
THE STEP-MOTHER ‘BOGEY 


I try to conduct this page on the principle that people who 
discuss their worries crystallize their own ideas and are able 
to make satisfactory decisions for themselves. But it is a 
positive pleasure to give advice under some circumstances 
as many a reader will guess from this: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I married a divorced man and, out 
of the kindness of my heart, or the foolishness, I took his child 
to raise. I'm good to her but I cannot feel toward her as toward 
my own two little ones. 

he is seven and a-half years old, and has a sentimental 
disposition and a head of her own but it is hard to teach her to 
do her work right. ‘ 

All I have her do is wash and dry the breakfast dishes and 
she will not learn to do them nicely. I get the blame. I know my 
husband always will blame me for everything she misdoes from 


now on.—R., B. 


No child of her age is even partially qualified to wash the 
large number of dishes required for a meal for five persons 
The height of the sink is not adjusted to her few inches. She 
has to stretch and she quickly becomes fatigued. Too much 
time is required for the job. Her power of application is 
unequal to her task. Cereal bowls, egg cups and marmalade 
plates are sticky. So tiny a creature cannot wash them properly. 

At seven, the child is going to school. Such work unfits her 
for her classes 

Take the task from her and peace with her father may be 
restored. It seems to me he is partly to blame for the situ 
ation. He ought to interfere. 
another side of the old 


Another letter 


problem: 


presents same 


Dear Winona Wilcox: I am engaged. to a widower with one 
child. He is fine in every way and | expected to be happy until 
I listened to friends’ ideas on second marriages. Now I'm 
doubiful. 

He was devoted to his first wife although he never speaks of 
her. I did not dream of being jealous until acquaintances con- 
tinually reminded me of her. One friend insists that only first 
marriages are real marriages. Now I feel it will be impossible 
for me to find any joy in being a second wife—E. F. 


“It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion 
It is easy in solitude to live after our own, but the great 
man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” 


COSMETICS AND THE HUSBAND 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Single, I used cosmetics for art's sake 
Married, they have no place on my dressing table. Fond husband 
objects. But—why2—T. J. 


He’s jealous. Doesn’t want other men to notice his wife 
Argues that if you use make-up, you must wish other men 
to admire you. 
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Geratp: ‘‘That luminous blonde is very restful to the eye, isn’t she?” 


aati ““ a 
Morir: Perhaps so! But have you noticed how seldom men ask her to dance?”’ 


a Listerine used as a mouth-wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath. ) \e 
? 
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MMUNITY PLATE: 
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ae The Perfect Gift- 
UN Sclver for Six 


pers because it is what every woman prizes most 

—lovely Silverware; perfect because it is a complete 
service for six; perfect because it is the finest thing of 
its kind obtainable—and most reasonable in price— 


29 “Fieces, $32.50, complete 











There are twelve teaspoons instead of 
the usual insufficient six, six each of 
knives and forks, a butter knife, a 
sugar spoon and three serving 
spoons. Knives are of Community 

e Luxe Stainless Steel, with blades 
that gleam like silver—correct for 
every occasion—infinitely superior 


to plated or ordinary “stainless.” 
The Petit Buffet Tray, given Free 
with the set, an exquisite creationin 
blue and gold, adds a touch of regal 
magnificence to your gift. See this 
dainty service when seeking gifts. 
The low price gives no indication 
of its captivating beauty and worth. 








Available in all the famous Community “Designs 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS 
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